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AAKER, David A., Douglas M. STAYMAN, and Michael 


R. HAGERTY (1986), Warmth in Advertising: Mea- 
surement, Impact, and Sequence Effects, 12 (March), 
365-381. 


The impact of the feeling of warmth created by a commercial, as 
measured by the “warmth monitor,” is explored in a series of three 
studies. The first study examines the relationship between warmth 
and arousal as measured by skin response. The other studies explore 
the relationship between warmth and advertising responses such as 
liking of the ad and purchase likelihood through testing ads with 
warm and other execution strategies. They also test the effects of 
sequences of commercials on warmth responses and on the impact 
of the ad. 


AAKER, David A. see Stayman, Douglas M. (December 


1988). 


AAKER, Jennifer L. and Durairaj) MAHESWARAN (1997), 


The Effect of Cultural Orientation on Persuasion, 24 
(December), 315-328. 


The objective of this research is to assess the cross-cultural gener- 
alizability of persuasion effects predicted by dual process models. In 
two experiments, the impact of motivation, congruity of persuasive 
communication and the diagnosticity of heuristic cues on the pro- 
cessing strategies and product evaluations of members of a collectivist 
culture were compared with findings documented in past research in 
individualist cultures. This research supports the view that perceptual 
differences in cue diagnosticity account for systematic differences in 
persuasive effects across cultures. It is also suggested that existing 
theoretical frameworks, specifically the dual process models of per- 
suasion, are robust across cultures and can help predict and explain 
cultural differences. 


AAKER, Jennifer L. and Patti WILLIAMS (1998), Empathy 


versus Pride: The Influence of Emotional Appeals across 
Cultures, 25 (December), 241-261. 


This research examines the persuasive effect of emotional appeals on 
members of collectivist versus individualist cultures. The results of 
two experiments demonstrate that ego-focused (e.g., pride, happiness) 
versus other-focused (e.g., empathy, peacefulness) emotional appeals 
lead to more favorable attitudes for members of a collectivist culture, 
while other-focused versus ego-focused emotional appeals lead to 
more favorable attitudes or members of an individualist culture. Ex- 
periment 2 was conducted to examine the psychological mechanism 
underlying these effects. The results indicated that the generation of 
and elaboration on a relatively novel type of thought (individual 
thoughts for members of a collectivist culture, collective thoughts for 
members of an individualist culture) account for the persuasive effects 
found in this research. These results are interpreted within an ability- 
motivation framework, and theoretical implications involving cross- 
cultural persuasive effects are discussed. 


AAKER, Jennifer L. (2000), Accessibility or Diagnosticity? 


Disentangling the Influence of Culture on Persuasion 
Processes and Attitudes, 26 (March), 340-357. 


This research explores the extent to which differences in perceived 
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diagnosticity as compared with differences in accessibility of asso- 
ciations embedded in persuasion appeals better account for the atti- 
tudinal differences found in the culture and persuasion literature. Ex- 
periment | replicates past findings showing that high culture-distinct 
associations lead to more favorable attitudes for individuals in the 
target culture relative to a nontarget culture, while low culture-distinct 
associations lead to more attitudinal similarities across cultural bound- 
aries. Experiments 2 and 3 explore two potential explanations for 
these effects. Convergent evidence, provided through within-culture 
and across-culture mediation analysis, is more supportive of the dif- 
ferential accessibility explanation. That is, high culture-distinct as- 
sociations may be valued in the nontarget culture but are relatively 
inaccessible in memory at an individual level. The results of these 
experiments help to reconcile conflicting findings in the consumer 
psychology literature, shed insight on why cultural differences might 
occur, and add to the growing body of research that identifies con- 
ditions under which cultural similarities in persuasion processes and 
effects may be found. 


AAKER, Jennifer L. and Angela Y. LEE (2001), “I Seek 


Pleasures and “We” Avoid Pains: The Role of Self- 
Regulatory Goals in Information Processing and Per- 
suasion, 28 (June), 33-49. 


In four experiments, we show that goals associated with approach 
and avoidance needs influence persuasion and that the accessibility 
of distinct self-views moderates these effects. Specifically, individuals 
with an accessible independent self-view are more persuaded by pro- 
motion-focused information that is consistent with an approach goal. 
In contrast, individuals whose interdependent self-view is more ac- 
cessible are more persuaded by prevention focused information that 
is consistent with an avoidance goal. When the persuasive appeal is 
compatible with self-regulatory focus, individuals demonstrate greater 
recall of the message content and are more discerning regarding ar- 
gument strength. These findings provide convergent evidence that 
central processing under goal compatible conditions underlies the 
persuasion effects. 


AAKER, Jennifer L. see WILLIAMS, Patti (March 2002) 
ABORAMPAH, Osei-Mensah see TIENDA, Marta (Decem- 


ber 1981) 


ACITO, Franklin, Ronald D. ANDERSON, and Jack L. 


ENGLEDOW (1980), A Simulation Study of Methods 
for Hypothesis Testing in Factor Analysis, 7 (Septem- 
ber), 141-150. 


A simulation experiment was used to test the effectiveness of three 
common factor analytic hypothesis-testing techniques over a range 
of data conditions typical of empirical research. Overall, target anal- 
ysis is recommended in the early stages of knowledge of factor pat- 
terns, and confirmatory factor analysis is recommended when there 
is detailed understanding of the data structure. 


ACKERMAN, David see FISHER, Robert J. (December 


1998) 


ACKERMAN, Lee J. see JACCARD, James et al. (March 


1986) 


ADAMOWICZ, Wiktor see SWAIT, Joffre (June 2001) 
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ADAMS, F. Gerard (1974), Commentary on MCNEIL, 1 AGARWAL, Sanjeev see UNNAVA, H. Rao et al. (June 
(December), 11—12 1996) 


ADAVAL, Rashmi (2001), Sometimes It Just Feels Right: AGRAWAL, Jagdish see KAMAKURA, Wagner A. et al. 


The Differential Weighting of Affect-Consistent and Af- 
fect-Inconsistent Product Information, 28 (June), 1-17. 


An affect-confirmation process is proposed to explain the conditions 
in which information that is similar in valence (i.e., evaluatively con- 
sistent) with a person’s mood is weighted more heavily in product 
judgments. Specifically, the affect that participants experience as a 
result of a transitory mood state may appear to either confirm or 
disconfirm their reactions to product information, leading them to 
give this information more or less weight when evaluating the product 
as a whole. This affective confirmation typically occurs when hedonic 
criteria are considered more important in evaluation than utilitarian 
criteria. Four experiments confirmed implications of — this 
conceptualization. 


ADAVAL, Rashmi and Kent B. MONROE (2002), Auto- 


matic Construction and Use of Contextual Information 
for Product and Price Evaluations, 28 (March), 
572-588. 


The context in which a product is seen influences the internal standard 
that consumers use to judge both this and other products. Two ex- 
periments showed that a product was judged as less expensive in a 
high-priced context than in a low-priced context even though the 
product’s actual price was recalled as higher in the first condition 
than in the second. This effect of the initial context carried over to 
a new product encountered 48 hours later and also influenced price 
estimates of products from other categories. Additional experiments 
demonstrated that the standard that people use to evaluate products 
can be influenced by exposure to high and low stimulus values that 
are below participants’ perceptual thresholds. Thus, the effects of 
internal standards on product judgments can occur without an aware- 
ness of the conditions that led to the construction of this standard. 


ADAVAL, Rashmi (2003), How Good Gets Better and Bad 


Gets Worse: Understanding the Impact of Affect on 
Evaluations of Known Brands, 30 (December), 
352-367. 


Participants experiencing positive or negative affect judged products 
described by brand and attribute information. Four studies using pa- 
rameter-estimation and reaction-time procedures determined whether 
the impact of affect on brand name was the result of its influence on 
(a) participants’ perception of its evaluative implications at the time 
of encoding or (b) the importance they attached to it while integrating 
it with other information to compute a judgment. Results showed that 
positive affect increased the extremity of the brand’s evaluative im- 
plications (i.e., its scale value) rather than the importance (or weight) 
that participants attached to it. A fifth experiment demonstrated the 
implications of these findings for product choices made 24 hours after 
affect was induced. 


AGARWAL, Manoj K. and Brian T. RATCHFORD (1980), 


Estimating Demand Functions for Product Character- 
istics: The Case of Automobiles, 7 (December), 
249-262. 


This paper illustrates how the Rosen (1974) model of consumer choice 
can be used to estimate demand and supply functions for product 
characteristics; in this case, for six characteristics of automobiles. We 
also show how the demand functions for characteristics can be used 
to recover consumer preference functions. 


AGARWAL, Manoj K. see RATCHFORD, Brian T. (Sep- 


tember 1982) 


(December 1988) 


AHLUWALIA, Rohini (2000), Examination of Psycholog- 


ical Processes Underlying Resistance to Persuasion, 27 
(September), 217-232. 


Three modes of resistance to persuasion (biased assimilation, relative 
weighting of attributes, and minimization of impact) were examined 
in the context of a longitudinal field study of the Clinton-Lewinsky 
affair and a lab experiment in the consumer setting. Only two of these 
modes (biased assimilation and relative weighting) were found to be 
sensitive to the refutability of the persuasive communication; the ef- 
fectiveness of the remaining one (minimization of impact) was not 
influenced by this factor. Specifically, committed individuals dem- 
onstrated biased assimilation in the face of easy to refute negative 
information, but this mode of resistance decreased in its effectiveness 
when the information became difficult to refute. The relative-weight- 
ing mode of resistance (decreasing the weight given to attributes 
influenced by the negative information and increasing the weight 
given to favorably evaluated attributes), in contrast, emerged only in 
the face of difficult to refute information, apparently when biased 
assimilation decreased in its effectiveness. The impact mode of re- 
sistance was fairly effective in the face of both easy and difficult to 
refute information. That is, committed respondents attempted to iso- 
late the impact of the negative information to the target attribute, 
minimizing its spillover to the other attributes in the attitudinal rep- 
resentation in response to both easy and difficult to refute messages. 


AHLUWALIA, Rohini and Zeynep GURHAN-CANLI 


(2000), The Effects of Extensions on the Family Brand 
Name: An Accessibility-Diagnosticity Perspective, 27 
(December), 371-381. 


Previous research has led to mixed findings regarding the effect of 
extensions on the family brand name. This research identifies “ac- 
cessibility of extension information” as a factor that moderates the 
effects of the valence of extension information and extension category 
on brand evaluations. Under higher accessibility, negative information 
about the extension led to dilution and positive information led to 
enhancement of the family brand regardless of extension category. 
Under lower accessibility, extension information affected evaluations 
based on category diagnosticity. Negative information about a close 
(vs. far) extension led to dilution and positive information about a 
far (vs. close) extension led to enhancement. 


AHLUWALIA, Rohini (2002), How Prevalent Is the Neg- 


ativity Effect in Consumer Environments? 29 (Septem- 
ber), 270-279. 


The negativity effect, or the greater weighing of negative as compared 
with equally extreme positive information in the formation of overall 
evaluations, is widely believed by media planners and appears to be 
a well-proven phenomenon in consumer psychology. Although this 
effect has been extensively documented under conditions of moderate 
to high processing involvement in the literature, its robustness in 
consumer environments may be overstated. Specifically, there are 
important differences between the experimental settings in which this 
effect has typically been obtained and marketplace conditions. For 
instance, subjects in past studies have typically evaluated unknown 
or hypothetical targets with the goal of forming an accurate impres- 
sion. In the marketplace, consumers may be familiar with brands and 
likely to process brand-related information with a variety of other 
processing goals, such as impression and defense motivation. Using 
two experiments, this re-inquiry delineates conditions under which 
the negativity effect is likely to emerge and those under which it may 
be less likely to occur. 


AUTHOR INDEX 


AHMED, Sadrudin A. and Douglas N. JACKSON (1979), 
Psychographics for Social Policy Decisions: Welfare 
Assistance, 5 (March), 229-239. 


This article describes how a psychographic instrument, based on a 
priori construct formulation, can be built to segment the voting public. 
The analysis is based on public attitudes toward welfare programs in 
Canada. 


AHTOLA, Olli T. see MAZIS, Michael B. et al. (June 1975). 


AHTOLA, Olli T. see HUTTON, R. Bruce et al. (December 
1986) 


AITKENS, Susan see SOMMER, Robert (September 1982) 


ALBA, Joseph W. and J. Wesley HUTCHINSON (1987), 
Dimensions of Consumer Expertise, 13 (March), 
411-454. 


The purpose of this paper is to review basic empirical results from 
the psychological literature in a way that provides a useful foundation 
for research on consumer knowledge. A conceptual organization for 
this diverse literature is provided by two fundamental distinctions. 
First, consumer expertise is distinguished from product-related ex- 
perience. Second, five distinct aspects, or dimensions, of expertise 
are identified: cognitive effort, cognitive structure, analysis, elabo- 
ration, and memory. Improvements in the first two dimensions are 
shown to have general beneficial effects on the latter three. Analysis, 
elaboration, and memory are shown to have more specific interre- 
lationships. The empirical findings related to each dimension are re- 
viewed and, on the basis of those findings, specific research hypoth- 
eses about the effects of expertise on consumer behavior are 
suggested. 


ALBA, Joseph W. and Howard MARMORSTEIN (1987), 


The Effects of Frequency Knowledge of Consumer De- 
cision Making, 14 (June), 14-25. 


The proposition is advanced that knowledge about the mere number 
of positive and negative attributes possessed by a brand is an important 
component of a consumer’s knowledge structure. A series of exper- 
iments is presented that illustrates the unique character of frequency 
knowledge and its potential role in decision making. In general, it is 
shown that frequency knowledge can influence judgment and choice, 
particularly when other types of information have been poorly en- 
coded, poorly remembered, or poorly understood. 


ALBA, Joseph W. see CHATTOPADHYAY, Amitava (June 
1988) 


ALBA, Joseph W. see HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley (Decem- 
ber 1991) 


ALBA, Joseph W., Susan M. BRONIARCZYK, Terence A. 
SHIMP, and Joel E. URBANY (1994), The Influence 
of Prior Beliefs, Frequency Cues, and Magnitude Cues 
on Consumers’ Perceptions of Comparative Price Data, 
21 (September), 219-235. 


A widespread practice in grocery store advertising is to compare the 
advertised store’s prices to a competitor’s prices on multiple items. 
An important, but largely unexplored, issue is how this information 
is processed and used in conjunction with prior beliefs to influence 
price perceptions. In our initial studies we manipulated prior beliefs 
and two data-based cues—frequency of price advantage and mag- 
nitude of price advantage—to determine their relative influence on 
consumer price perceptions. Results indicate that prior beliefs affected 
price perceptions but that the frequency cue exerted a dominating 
influence. Several follow-up studies demonstrate the robustness of 
this phenomenon across a variety of presentational and instructional 
conditions. 
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ALBA, Joseph W. see BRONIARCZYK, Susan M. (De- 
cember 1994) 


ALBA, Joseph W., Carl F. MELA, Terence A. SHIMP, and 
Joel E. URBANY (1999), The Effect of Discount Fre- 
quency and Depth on Consumer Price Judgments, 26 
(September), 99-114. 


The intensity of price discounting by retailers and manufacturers 
raises important questions about consumer price judgments. In the 
extreme, discounting can take the form of frequent but shallow dis- 
counts or deep but infrequent discounts. The research reported here 
explores the effects of these strategies on consumer estimation of 
price levels for competing stores and brands. In an initial experiment 
in which subjects made brand choices over time, a depth effect was 
observed that contrasted with the frequency effect found in previous 
research. Subsequent experiments identified the conditions under 
which depth (vs. frequency) characteristics of price data dominate 
consumers’ price-estimation judgments. Frequency information is 
more influential when sets of interstore or interbrand comparative 
prices exhibit complex and overlapping distributions (hence creating 
processing difficulty); in contrast, a depth bias occurs when prices 
have a simpler, dichotomous distribution. These results place prag- 
matically meaningful limitations on the influence of frequency in- 
formation and illustrate the importance of context in determining 
consumer price judgments in a promotional environment. 


ALBA, Joseph W. see VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. (June 
2000) 


ALBA, Joseph W. and J. Wesley HUTCHINSON (2000), 
Knowledge Calibration: What Consumers Know and 
What They Think They Know, 27 (September), 
123-156. 


Consumer knowledge is seldom complete or errorless. Therefore, the 
self-assessed validity of knowledge and consequent knowledge cal- 
ibration (i.e., the correspondence between self-assessed and actual 
validity) is an important issue for the study of consumer decision 
making. In this article we describe methods and models used in cal- 
ibration research. We then review a wide variety of empirical results 
indicating that high levels of calibration are achieved rarely, moderate 
levels that include some degree of systematic bias are the norm, and 
confidence and accuracy are sometimes completely uncorrelated. Fi- 
nally, we examine the explanations of miscalibration and offer sug- 
gestions for future research. 


ALBA, Joseph W. see BOLTON, Lisa E. (March 2003) 


ALBA, Joseph W. see VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. (March 
2003) 


ALBAUM, Gerald see PETERSON, Robert A. et al. (June 
1985) 


ALDEN, Dana L. see STAYMAN, Douglas M. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1992) 


ALDOUS, Joan (1974), Commentary on Ward, | (Septem- 
ber), 15-16. 


ALLEN, Chris T. see SCHANINGER, Charles M. (Septem- 
ber 1981) 


ALLEN, Chris T. (1982), Self-Perception Based Strategies 
for Stimulating Energy Conservation, 8 (March), 
381-390. 


This study recommends self-perception based influence techniques 
for stimulating socially conscious consumption. One such technique- 
an attribution/labeling message—is tested for influencing consumers’ 
perceptions of effectiveness along with their propensities to consume 


= 


in an energy—efficient fashion; messages were delivered through 
specially television commercials. Results suggest that self-perception 
based strategies merit further examination as tools for stimulating 
conservation. 


ALLEN, Chris T. and Thomas J. MADDEN (1985), A 


Closer Look at Classical Conditioning, 12 (December), 
301-315. 


Classical conditioning has become a focus of growing interest as a 
basic framework for interpreting advertising effects. This article ar- 
gues that a more precisely specified, affective-conditioning hypothesis 
merits close attention from consumer researchers, in part because little 
unequivocal evidence is available to uphold its viability. A study that 
extends Gorn’s (1982) recent investigation of affective conditioning 
is reported. The new data furnish little support for the affective- 
conditioning hypothesis and implicate an alternative theoretical 
explanation. 


ALLEN, Chris T., Karen A. MACHLEIT, and Susan Schultz 
KLEINE (1992), A Comparison of Attitudes and Emo- 
tions as Predictors of Behavior at Diverse Levels of 
Behavioral Experience, 18 (March), 493-504. 


This study examines individuals’ reports about emotive experience 
vis-a-vis their attitudinal judgments as predictors of subsequent be- 
havior. Hypotheses are developed around the general premise that 
emotional reports tap information with motivational implications that 
need not be integrated into attitude judgments and thus should sup- 
plement attitude in prediction. The hypotheses are tested with a unique 
data base that allows categorization of subjects on the basis of diverse 
levels of prior experience and features naturally occurring behavior 
over a 12-month period as the criterion variable. The data support 
the premise that emotional variables can serve as incremental pre- 
dictors in instances in which situational pressures may inhibit for- 
mation of meaningful attitudes. Also, the data suggest that emotional 
reports may furnish some unique information about what perpetuates 
a behavior. Implications for further integration of emotional experi- 
ence into consumer research are discussed. 


ALLEN, Chris T. see KLEINE, Susan Schultz et al. (De- 


cember 1995). 


ALLEN, Douglas E. (2002), Toward a Theory of Consumer 


Choice as Sociohistorically Shaped Practical Experi- 
ence: The Fits-Like-a-Glove (FLAG) Framework, 28 
(March), 515-532. 


This article presents an ethnographic investigation into choice for 
postsecondary education. Findings from the investigation highlight 
choice experience during which the consumer finds the object of 
choice to be a perfect fit or to fit like a glove. The article seeks to 
expand consumer research’s repertoire of choice models to grasp more 
effectively such choices. Practice theory, which emphasizes the so- 
ciohistorical and embodied qualities of everyday experience, is used 
to develop the Fits-Like-a-Glove (FLAG) framework of choice. Over- 
all, the data suggest that FLAG choice entails an embodied, holistic 
experience of perfect fit arising during a consumer’s in situ encounter 
with an object of choice. FLAG choice is explained by highlighting 
the sociohistorical shaping of this encounter. By comparing and con- 
trasting it with dominant models of choice in consumer research, the 
implications of the FLAG framework of choice are brought into relief. 


ANAND, Punam, Morris B. HOLBROOK, and Debra 


STEPHENS (1988), The Formation of Affective Judg- 
ments: The Cognitive-Affective Model Versus the In- 
dependence Hypothesis, 15 (December), 386-391. 


A dichotic listening task within the context of hemispheric special- 
ization provides evidence for enhanced affective responses toward 
correctly recognized stimuli and toward words transmitted to the right 
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ear and music transmitted to the left ear. These findings appear to 
support the cognitive-affective model over the independence 
hypothesis. 


ANAND, Punam see MCGILL, Ann L. (September 1989) 


ANAND, Punam and Morris B. HOLBROOK (1990), Re- 
interpretation of Mere Exposure or Exposure of Mere 
Reinterpretation? 17 (September), 242-244. 


ANDERSON, C. Dennis see MCDOUGALL, Gordon H. 
G. et al. (December 1981) 


ANDERSON, C. Dennis and John D. CLAXTON (1982), 
Barriers to Consumer Choice of Energy Efficient Prod- 
ucts, 9 (September), 163-170. 


A number of barriers deter consumers from making energy conserving 
choices when buying major durables. In a field experiment, refrig- 
erator energy labels and sales staff emphasis were manipulated in an 
attempt to help put these barriers into perspective. Energy information 
was most effective in the low price market segment when consumers 
were choosing between manual and frost-free refrigerators. 


ANDERSON, Eugene W. and Steven M. SHUGAN (1991), 
Repositioning for Changing Preferences: The Case of 
Beef versus Poultry, 18 (September), 219-232. 


We demonstrate that a superior, high-share product (beef) could lose 
its relative position and sales as a result of a change in consumer 
preference for an attribute (convenience) on which the competition 
(poultry) was actually weaker. We use multiple data sources to show 
this has happened for beef and poultry, rather than the alternative 
explanation of increased health awareness. These sources include 
United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) consumption data, 
a time series of new product introductions, and a sample of conven- 
ience beef and poultry products. The data support the hypothesis that 
increased demand for convenience contributed to poultry’s success 
rather than the explanation that increased health awareness is solely 
responsible. 


ANDERSON, Eugene W. see JOHNSON, Michael D. et al. 
(March 1995) 


ANDERSON, Eugene W. and Linda Court SALISBURY 
(2003), The Formation of Market-Level Expectations 
and Its Covariates, 30 (June), 115-124. 


A formal model of market-level expectations is developed and used 
to identify testable hypotheses. The empirical findings indicate that 
market-level expectations are more adaptive in nature than previously 
thought. The study also provides the first systematic investigation of 
cross-industry variation in the formation of market-level expectations. 
Several factors, including advertising, word-of-mouth, market growth, 
and purchase frequency, are found to have a significant moderating 
influence on the adaptation rate. Finally, we find that market-level 
expectations adjust faster when perceived quality declines, suggesting 
that negativity biases manifest at a macrolevel—a phenomenon that 
has not been previously observed. 


ANDERSON, James C. see GERBING, David W. (June 
1984) 


ANDERSON, Paul F. (1986), On Method in Consumer Re- 
search: A Critical Relativist Perspective, 13 (Septem- 
ber), 155-173. 


This article explicates a critical relativist perspective on research in 
consumer and buyer behavior. It is argued that a relativistic construal 
of this area is far superior to a positivistic approach because: (1) it 
provides a more accurate description of how knowledge is actually 
generated in the field, (2) it offers a more rigorous and tough-minded 
approach to the evaluation of knowledge claims in the discipline, and 
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(3) it suggests a framework for coming to grips with the various 
problems that arise in day-to-day research. In so doing, the article 
develops a new model of the research generation process in social 
science and employs a well-known “case study” in consumer research 
to illustrate many of its key points. 


ANDERSON, Paul F. (1988), Relative to What—That is 


the Question: A Reply to Siegel, 15 (June), 133. 


ANDERSON, Paul F. (1988), Relativism Revidivus: In De- 


fense of Critical Relativism, 15 (December), 401-404. 


ANDERSON, Ronald D. and Jack ENGLEDOW (1977), A 


Factor Analytic Comparison of U.S. and German In- 
formation Seekers, 3 (March), 185-196. 


Separate two-level factor analyses were performed upon data from 
large samples of subscribers to product testing magazines in the U.S. 
and Germany. Cross cultural comparisons show strong similarities of 
patterns in attitudes and behavior with regard to the purchase process 
and market environment. Differences seem mostly related to impor- 
tance of brand name and advertising in the U.S. and the tendency of 
the Germans to include more variables in factors overall—perhaps 
linked to traditional German thoroughness. 


ANDERSON, Ronald D. see ACITO, Franklin et al. (Sep- 


tember 1980) 


ANDREASEN, Alan R. and Russell W. BELK (1980), Pre- 


dictors of Attendance at the Performing Arts, 7 (Sep- 
tember), 


The present study differs from earlier efforts by its consideration of 
(1) future attendance intentions of potential arts-goers, (2) life-style, 
attitudinal, and experiential predictor variables, and (3) multiple mar- 
ket segments, and by its use of multivariate methods. With such 
differences, socioeconomic variables that were best predictors of arts 
attendance in prior work become nonsignificant. Implications for arts 
management are discussed. 


ANDREASEN, Alan R. (1984), Life Status Changes and 


Changes in Consumer Preferences and Satisfaction, 11 
(December), 784-794. 


A theoretical model linking measures of objectively defined changes 
in consumer life status to changes in brand preferences and overall 
satisfaction with product and service purchases is proposed and em- 
pirically tested. Bivariate and multiple equation analyses of cross- 
sectional data in one metropolitan area indicate strong support for the 
model. The results imply that households undergoing status change 
are more likely to be (1) undergoing spontaneous changes in brand 
preferences and (2) open to intervention by change agents in the 
future. 


ANDREASEN, Alan R. (1985), Consumer Responses to 


Dissatisfaction in Loose Monopolies, 12 (September), 
135-141. 


This study tests Albert Hirschman’s theories about the behavior of 
consumers faced with unsatisfactory performance in a “loose mo- 
nopoly.” Expectations that an elite of quality-conscious consumers 
would be most sensitive to product or service quality and likely to 
police the market are supported. Further, the prediction that the most 
quality-conscious and potentially vocal consumers would exercise the 
exit option, leaving sellers to deal with a relatively voiceless mass 
of consumers, is also supported. 


ANDREWS, J. Craig see DURVASULA, Srinivas et al. 


(March 1993) 


ANSARI, Asim see JACOBY, Jacob et al. (September 1994) 


ANTIL, John H. see PAVELCHAK, Mark A. et al. (De- 
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cember 1988) 


APPLBAUM, Kaiman and Ingrid JORDT (1996), Notes 


toward an Application of McCracken’s “Cultural Cat- 
egories” for Cross-Cultural Consumer Research, 23 
(December), 204-218. 


The importance to cross-cultural consumer research of an encom- 
passing yet intricate approach to evaluating the role of culture has 
been broadly recognized. This article charts a procedure for opera- 
tionalizing the descriptive term “cultural categories” for this purpose. 
By analyzing the acceptance, use, and meaning-attachment patterns 
of selected goods or services in a given environment, culture-exclu- 
sive (and nonexclusive) categories can be discerned and labeled. Ex- 
planation and illustration of this approach are drawn from a field 
investigation conducted in western Japan. 


ARCHIBALD, Robert B., Clyde A. HAULMAN, and 


Carlisle E. MOODY, Jr. (1983), Quality, Price, Adver- 
tising, and Published Quality Ratings, 9 (March), 
347-356. 


Economic literature contains several sometimes contradictory hy- 
potheses concerning the relationships among quality, price, and ad- 
vertising. We investigate the impact of published quality ratings on 
these relationships and find that quality and advertising are much 
more likely to be positively related in the presence of quality ratings. 


ARENI, Charles S. (2002), The Proposition-Probability 


Model of Argument Structure and Message Acceptance, 
29 (September), 168-187. 


Drawing on aspects of logic, classical rhetoric, psycholinguistics, so- 
cial psychology, and probability theory, this article develops the prop- 
osition-probability model (PPM) of argument structure and message 
acceptance in which verbal arguments are decomposed into arrays of 
three types of propositions: (a) product claims, (b) data supporting 
those claims, and (c) conditional rules specifying the relationship 
between the data and the claims. The propositions making up a given 
argument can be stated, entailed, presupposed, conversationally im- 
plicated, and/or linguistically signaled. Message acceptance is based 
on the formation and/or modification of beliefs corresponding to the 
propositions in a given argument. For purposes of making precise 
predictions regarding the effectiveness of various argument structures, 
these beliefs are represented in terms of probabilities associated with 
each proposition. Several postulates are derived from the PPM, and 
directions for future research on communication and persuasion are 
discussed. 


ARGO, Jennifer J. see DAHL, Darren W. (December 2001) 
ARIELY, Dan (2000), Controlling the Information Flow: 


Effects on Consumers’ Decision Making and Prefer- 
ences, 27 (September), 233-248. 


One of the main objectives facing marketers is to present consumers 
with information on which to base their decisions. In doing so, mar- 
keters have to select the type of information system they want to 
utilize in order to deliver the most appropriate information to their 
consumers. One of the most interesting and distinguishing dimensions 
of such information systems is the level of control the consumer has 
over the information system. The current work presents and tests a 
general model for understanding the advantages and disadvantages 
of information control on consumers’ decision quality, memory, 
knowledge, and confidence. The results show that controlling the 
information flow can help consumers better match their preferences, 
have better memory and knowledge about the domain they are ex- 
amining, and be more confident in their judgments. However, it is 
also shown that controlling the information flow creates demands on 
processing resources and therefore under some circumstances can 
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have detrimental effects on consumers’ ability to utilize information. 
The article concludes with a summary of the findings, discussion of 
their application for electronic commerce, and suggestions for future 
research avenues. 


ARIELY, Dan and Jonathan LEVAV (2000), Sequential 
Choice in Group Settings: Taking the Road Less Trav- 
eled and Less Enjoyed, 27 (December), 279-290. 


Many individual decisions take place in a group context wherein 
group members voice their choices sequentially. In this article we 
examine the impact of this dynamic decision process on individuals’ 
choices and satisfaction with their outcomes. We propose that choices 
reflect a balancing of two classes of goals: goals that are strictly 
individual and goals that are triggered by the existence of the group. 
The latter sometimes results in choices that undermine personal sat- 
isfaction and increase regret. We find support for goal balancing in 
three studies in which we tracked consumers’ orders of dishes and 
drinks. In the Lunch study we found that real groups (tables) choose 
more varied dishes than would be expected by random sampling of 
the population of all individual choices across all tables. The Beer 
study demonstrates that this group-level variety seeking is attributable 
to the interaction—implicit or explicit—among group members, and 
can be dissipated when the group is forced to “disband” and its 
members make strictly individual choices. Finally, the Wine study 
demonstrated that individual choices in a group context are also aimed 
at satisfying goals of information gathering and self-presentation in 
the form of uniqueness. 


ARIELY, Dan see CARMON, Ziv (December 2000) 
ARMSTRONG, Gray M., Metin N. GUROL, and Frederick 


A. RUSS (1979), Detecting and Correcting Deceptive 
Advertising, 6 (December), 237-246. 


This article investigates the use of the salient belief technique for 
measuring deception and the effectiveness of corrective ads. The tech- 
nique is applied to Listerine advertising, which has already been found 
deceptive by the courts. Comparisons between this technique and the 
normative belief technique yielded similar results except for source 
effects over time. 


ARMSTRONG, Gray M. see BRUCKS, Merrie et al. 


(March 1988) 


ARMSTRONG, J. Scott (1991), Prediction of Consumer 


Behavior by Experts and Novices, 18 (September), 
251-256. 


Are those who are familiar with scientific research on consumer be- 
havior better able to make predictions about phenomena in this field? 
Predictions were made for 105 hypotheses from 20 empirical studies 
selected from Journal of Consumer Research. A total of 1,736 pre- 
dictions were obtained from 16 academics, 12 practitioners, and 43 
high school students. The practitioners were correct on 58.2 percent 
of the hypotheses, the students on 56.6 percent, and the academics 
on 51.3 percent. No group performed better than chance. 


ARNOLD, Stephen J. see FISCHER, Eileen (December 


1990) 


ARNOLD, Stephen J. and Eileen FISCHER (1994), Her- 


meneutics and Consumer Research, 21 (June), 55—70. 


This article reviews the nature of hermeneutic philosophy and the 
assumptions and features of a textual interpretation consistent with 
this perspective. The relationship of hermeneutic philosophy to the 
interpretive and critical theory traditions in consumer research is also 
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ARNOULD, Eric J. see WALLENDORE Melanie (March 


1988) 


ARNOULD, Eric J. (1989), Toward a Broadened Theory of 


Preference Formation and the Diffusion of Innovations: 
Cases from Zinder Province, Niger Republic, 16 (Sep- 
tember), 239-267. 


The standard model for the diffusion of innovations in consumer 
behavior does not adequately account for the incorporation of novel 
items of non-local origin into the material culture inventory of Hausa- 
speaking peasants in Niger. A synthetic, culturally relative model 
composed of elements drawn from the standard diffusion paradigm, 
from world-systems theory, and from economic and symbolic an- 
thropology provides a more satisfactory account of these processes. 
Analysis shows that novel goods provide a medium through which 
alternative paradigms of consumer behavior and reality contend. 
Among the Hausa, a premarket model, a Western market-mediated 
model, and an Islamic ethnonationalist model compete for consumer 
affiliation. 


ARNOULD, Eric J. see WALLENDORE Melanie (June 


1991) 


ARNOULD, Eric J. and Linda L. PRICE (1993), River 


Magic: Extraordinary Experience and the Extended Ser- 
vice Encounter, 20 (June), 24-45. 


This article explores the provision of extraordinary hedonic experi- 
ences on commercial, multiday river rafting trips in the Colorado 
River basin. White water river rafting provides a dramatic illustration 
of some of the complex features of delivering an extraordinary ex- 
perience. Multiple methods were employed over two years of data 
collection to articulate the lived meaning of this experience from both 
the guides’ and the consumers’ perspectives. Robust quantitative mea- 
sures were developed from rich qualitative data. Participant obser- 
vation and interview data enriched the interpretation of quantitative 
results. Experiential themes of personal growth and self-renewal, 
“communitas,” and harmony with nature are evidenced across the 
data; they evolve and are woven together over the course of the trip. 
Together they are significant in explaining overall satisfaction. There 
is a complex relationship between client expectations and satisfaction. 
The narrative of the rafting experience rather than relationships be- 
tween expectations and outcomes is shown to be central to its eval- 
uation. Implications for other services and consumption activities are 
discussed. 


ARNOULD, Eric J. see PRICE, Linda L. (September 2000) 
ARORA, Neeraj and Joel HUBER (2001), Improving Pa- 


rameter Estimates and Model Prediction by Aggregate 
Customization in Choice Experiments, 28 (September), 
273-283. 


We propose aggregate customization as an approach to improve in- 
dividual estimates using a hierarchical Bayes choice model. Our ap- 
proach involves the use of prior estimates to build a common design 
customized for the average respondent. We conduct two simulation 
studies to investigate conditions that are most conducive to aggregate 
customization. The simulations are validated by a field study showing 
that aggregate customization results in better estimates of individual 
parameters and more accurate predictions of individuals’ choices. The 
proposed approach is easy to use, and a simulation study can assess 
the expected benefit from aggregate customization prior to its 
implementation. 


ASKEGAARD, Sg¢gren see BELK, Russell W. (December 


2003) 


discussed. AVNET, Tamar see PHAM, Michel Tuan (March 2004) 
ARNOLD, Todd J. see BLOCH, Peter H. (March 2003) AVRUNIN, Dana I. see MORGAN, Fred J. (June 1982) 
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BABIN, Barry J., William R. DARDEN, and Mitch 


GRIFFIN (1994), Work and/or Fun: Measuring Hedonic 
and Utilitarian Shopping Value, 20 (March), 644-656. 


Consumer researchers’ growing interest in consumer experiences has 
revealed that many consumption activities produce both hedonic and 
utilitarian outcomes. Thus, there is an increasing need for scales to 
assess consumer perceptions of both hedonic and utilitarian values. 
This article describes the development of a scale measuring both 
values obtained from the pervasive consumption experience of shop- 
ping. The authors deveiop and validate the scale using a multistep 
process. The results demonstrate that distinct hedonic and utilitarian 
shopping value dimensions exist and are related to a number of im- 
portant consumption variables. Implications for further applications 
of the scale are discussed. 


BAGOZZI, Richard P. and M. Francis VAN LOO (1978), 


Fertility as Consumption: Theories from the Behavioral 
Sciences, 4 (March), 199-228. 


The study of fertility is one of the few subject matters common to 
all disciplines in the social sciences. Yet, little agreement exists as to 
why families have the number of children they do. This article syn- 
thesizes existing theories, critically analyses supporting research, and 
suggests new directions for study. 


BAGOZZI, Richard P. (1983), Issues in the Application of 


Covariance Structure Analysis: A Further Comment, 9 
(March), 449-450. 


BAGOZZI, Richard P. and Paul R. WARSHAW (1990), 
Trying to Consume, 17 (September), 127-140. 


An important but relatively neglected area of consumer behavior—the 
pursuit of goals—is addressed. Two recent modifications of the Fish- 
bein model are discussed, and an extension is introduced to better 
explain goal pursuit. Major revisions include (1) specification of three 
dimensions of attitude—toward success, failure, and the process of 
trying, (2) the incorporation of self—efficacy judgments as expec- 
tations of success and failure, and (3) refinement in the specificity of 
referents and their correspondence to reflect trying as the focal ex- 
planatory concept. Recency and frequency of past trying are inde- 
pendent variables in three models tested with weight loss data. 


BAGOZZI, Richard P. and Youjae YI (1991), Multitrait- 


Multimethod Matrices in Consumer Research, 17 
(March), 426-439. 


This article examines three alternative procedures for analyzing mul- 
titrait-multimethod matrices: the Campbell-Fiske procedure, confirm- 
atory factor analysis, and the direct product model. The implicit as- 
sumptions, as well as the strengths and weaknesses, of each approach 
are presented and their implications discussed. It is proposed that one 
should carefully examine model assumptions, individual parameters, 
and various diagnostic indicators, as well as overall model fits. The 
implications of these recommendations are illustrated through rean- 
alyses of data from earlier studies of consumer behavior. Potentially 
misleading conclusions in these studies are corrected in demonstra- 
tions of the three procedures. The results show that methods often 
have multiplicative effects, a finding that supports the direct product 
model, which has not been previously used in consumer research. 
The need for multiple-method, multiple-measure approaches to re- 
search is highlighted by examining the limitations of single-method, 
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This article investigates how the individual difference variable of state 
versus action orientation moderates the pattern of relationships among 
constructs in the theory of reasoned action. State orientation refers 
to a low capacity for the enactment of action-related mental structures, 
whereas action orientation refers to a high capacity for this type of 
enactment. A field study was conducted in the context of consumers’ 
self-reported usage of coupons for grocery shopping. The results 
showed that state versus action orientation moderates the relative 
importance of determinants of intentions; specifically, subjective 
norms become more important as people become state oriented, 
whereas the relative importance of attitudes increases as people be- 
come action oriented. In addition, the study showed that past behavior 
is a determinant of intentions to use coupons. 


BAGOZZI, Richard P. (2000), On the Concept of Intentional 


Social Action in Consumer Behavior, 27 (December), 
388-396. 


The purpose of this article is to encourage research on the social 
aspects of consumer behavior, particularly as found in groups of con- 
sumers and manifested through group action. Based on work by lead- 
ing contemporary philosophers, a new concept of social facts is pre- 
sented that is grounded in the way members of a group see themselves 
and the implications of this for group action. Group action, in turn, 
is shown to require different conceptual schemes than commonly used 
for individual action or interpersonal and macro social perspectives. 
Among other ideas, the notion of what it means for a group member 
to intend that the group act and how individual intentions are con- 
tributory to group action are discussed. 


BAHN, Kenneth D. see BELK, Russell W. et al. (June 1982) 
BAHN, Kenneth D. (1986), How and When Do Brand Per- 


ceptions and Preferences First Form? A Cognitive De- 
velopmental Investigation, 13 (December), 382-393. 


This study examined children’s brand discrimination and preference 
formation. Using multidimensional scaling techniques to capture chil- 
dren’s perceptions and preferences for cereals and beverages, the study 
discovered several dimensions that underlie these two processes. Pia- 
get’s cognitive developmental stage theory was used as the guiding 
framework. The results indicate that the number of dimensions that 
underlie brand perceptions and brand preferences differ by both cog- 
nitive stage (pre-operational versus concrete-operational) and by prod- 
uct category. 


BALAKRISHNAN, P. V. (Sundar), Charles PATTON, and 


Phillip A. LEWIS (1993), Toward a Theory of Agenda 
Setting in Negotiations, 19 (March), 637-654. 


To date, negotiation research in two-party situations has largely fo- 
cused on single issues or on multiple issues bargained simultaneously. 
In this paper, we develop, from a behavioral perspective, a conceptual 
framework and an associated set of propositions concerning the in- 
fluence and interaction of a number of factors on agenda setting. We 
examine the consequences of negotiating multiple issues sequentially 
as opposed to discussing them simultaneously. Specifically, we posit 
(a) conditions under which sequential versus simultaneous negotia- 
tions are advantageous, (b) conditions that promote and inhibit in- 
tegrative agreements between parties involved in sequential negoti- 
ations, and (c) conditions that foster greater utility and timeliness to 
the negotiating parties. In addition, directions for future research and 
methodological guidelines for testing the propositions are discussed. 


BALASUBRAMANIAN, Siva K. see COLE, Catherine A. 
(June 1993) 


single-measure approaches to theory testing. 


BAGOZZI, Richard P., Hans BAUMGARTNER, and 
Youjae YI (1992), State versus Action Orientation and BANKS, Seymour and Rajinder GUPTA (1980), Television 
the Theory of Reasoned Action: An Application to Cou- as a Dependent Variable, for a Change, 7 (December), 
pon Usage, 18 (March), 505-518. 327-330. 
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BARFE Richard, David MACKAY, and Richard W. 


OLSHAVSKY (1982), A Selective Review of Travel- 
Mode Choice Models, 8 (March), 370-380. 


Major advances in travel-mode choice modeling are reviewed. These 
include a shift from aggregate to disaggregate models and a shift from 
physical and economic variables to cognitive and behavioral variables. 
Developments in mode-choice studies are assessed, and possible di- 
rections for future development are suggested. 


BARGH, John A. (2002), Losing Consciousness: Automatic 


Influences on Consumer Judgment, Behavior, and Mo- 
tivation, 29 (September), 280-285. 


Consumer research has largely missed out on two key developments 
in social cognition research: the growing evidence that much of social 
judgment and behavior occur without conscious awareness or intent 
and the substantial moderating influence of social- and self-related 
goal pursuits on basic cognitive and reasoning processes. This evi- 
dence is described and its implications are drawn for noncons- 
cious—including subliminal—influences on consumer behavior. The 
consumer research domain appears ideal for the necessary next wave 
of this research: the assessment of how much of a role nonconscious 
influences play in real life in decisions and behavior that are of real 
consequence to the individual. 


BARKER, Roger G. (1975), Commentary on Belk, 2 (De- 


cember), 165. 


BARLOW, Todd and Michael S. WOGALTER (1993), Al- 


coholic Beverage Warnings in Magazine and Television 
Advertisements, 20 (June), 147-156. 


Two experiments investigated the impact of warnings in mass-media 
advertising in print (magazine) or broadcast (television) alcoholic 
beverage ads. Experiment 1 showed that participants exposed to 
highly conspicuous warnings in print ads performed better on sub- 
sequent memory and knowledge tests than those exposed to less 
conspicuous warnings. Less conspicuous warnings were generally no 
better than no warnings. In experiment 2, participants viewing broad- 
cast commercials with both-modality warnings generally performed 
better than those exposed to voice-only or no warnings. Print-only 
warnings produced performance equivalent to, or in one case lower 
than, both-modality warnings. Both experiments show that warnings 
in ads can communicate information if presented in a salient form. 


BARNES, James G. see BOURGEOIS, Jacques C. (March 


1979) 


BARONE, Michael J., Paul W. MINIARD, and Jean B. 


ROMEO (2000), The Influence of Positive Mood on 
Brand Extension Evaluations, 26 (March), 386-400. 


The current research examines how positive mood influences con- 
sumer evaluations of brand extensions. As a means of addressing this 
issue, we integrate findings from prior research on brand extensions 
with those concerning the effect of mood on similarity and evaluative 
judgments. Our results indicate that positive mood primarily enhances 
evaluations of extensions viewed as moderately similar (as opposed 
to very similar or dissimilar) to a favorably evaluated core brand. 
This pattern of effects prevailed in separate studies using two different 
types of mood manipulations. The evidence supports a mood process 
in which the influence of positive mood on extension evaluations is 
mediated by its effects on perceptions of the similarity between the 
core brand and the extension as well as the perceived competency of 
the marketer in producing the extension. Implications of these findings 
for marketing managers are presented along with suggestions for 
further research. 


BARWISE, T. Patrick and Andrew S. C. EHRENBERG 


(1987), The Liking and Viewing of Regular TV Series, 
14 (June), 63-70. 
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How does audience evaluation relate to audience size? In practice, 
television viewers give series liking scores that are middling rather 
than high because TV series are watched irregularly by most of their 
viewers, and how much viewers say they like a series varies with 
how often they watch it. There is also a Double Jeopardy effect 
whereby series with small audiences are liked somewhat less by their 
relatively few viewers than the more popular series are liked by theirs. 
Also, more demanding programs tend to get slightly higher liking 
scores than entertainment programs after allowing for their often 
smaller audiences. 


BASMANN, Robert L. see BATTALIO, Raymond C. et al. 
(September 1974) 


BASU, Kunal see COHEN, Joel B. (March 1987) 


BATESON, John E. G. see HUI, Michael K. (September 
1991) 


BATESON, John E. G. and Michael K. HUI (1992), The 
Ecological Validity of Photographic Slides and Video- 
tapes in Simulating the Service Setting, 19 (September), 
271-281. 


In the study of consumers’ evaluation of the service setting, laboratory 
experiments using environmental simulations provide researchers 
with a level of control that can otherwise be difficult to achieve in 
field studies. This article demonstrates that photographic slides and 
videotapes, used as environmental simulations in testing a theory of 
crowding, have ecological validity. The same theoretical model is 
tested with data obtained from a field quasi-experimenta! study and 
with data from a laboratory study that used photographic slides and 
videotapes to simulate the service setting. Conditions that may con- 
strain the applications of various kinds of environmental simulations 
in consumer research on services are also discussed. 


BATRA, Rajeev and Michael L. RAY (1986), Situational 
Effects of Advertising Repetition: The Moderating In- 
fluence of Motivation, Ability, and Opportunity to Re- 
spond, 12 (March), 432-445. 


It is argued theoretically that the attitudinal gain from advertising 
repetition should continue to increase rather than level off when con- 
sumers fail to generate cognitive responses to message arguments in 
earlier exposures. An experiment shows that repetition continues to 
increase brand attitudes and purchase intentions in conditions where 
support and counter argument production is expected to be low, but 
that these attitudinal gains level off under conditions in which a high 
level of such production is expected. 


BATRA, Rajeev and Michael L. RAY (1986), Affective 
Responses Mediating Acceptance of Advertising, 13 
(September), 234-249. 


This article argues that affective responses (ARs) should supplement 
the cognitive responses more often studied in communication re- 
search. ARs are not evaluative responses to an advertisement, but 
represent the moods and feelings evoked by the ad. The literature on 
ARs is reviewed, and a typology for such responses is presented. 
Three ARs are studied empirically; they appear to be antecedents of 
the attitude towards the ad (A,,) and to have a weak but significant 
impact on brand attitudes. 


BATRA, Rajeev see HOLBROOK, Morris B. (December 
1987) 


BATRA, Rajeev and Douglas M. STAYMAN (1990), The 
Role of Mood in Advertising Effectiveness, 17 (Sep- 
tember), 203-214. 


This study demonstrates the facilitating effect of positive mood on 
brand attitudes for readers of print advertising and explores contin- 
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gencies and cognitive processes underlying that effect. Mood appears 
to affect the amount of total cognitive elaboration, bias the evaluation 
of argument quality, and peripherally affect brand attitudes. An ex- 
periment using print ads reveals that positive moods create less elab- 
oration, which results in more heuristic processing and reduces the 
extent to which message evaluation-itself favorably influenced by 
positive moods-mediates brand attitudes. The effect is greater when 
the reader has a low need for cognition and when the ad contains 
weak message arguments. 


BATRA, Rajeev see OLNEY, Thomas J. et al. (March 1991). 


BATSELL, Richard R. (1980), Consumer Resource Allo- 
cation Models at the Individual Level, 7 (June), 78-87. 


A methodology for the derivation of individual-level resource allo- 
cation functions is described. This methodology can be used to derive 
individual-level multiattribute preference functions that predict the 
share of some resource an individual consumer will allocate to com- 
peting alternatives. The methodology is illustrated in a pilot appli- 
cation in which subjects estimated the proportion of 100 minutes they 
would spend listening to different music groups. 


BATTALIO, Raymond C., Edwin B. FISHER, Jr., John H. 
KAGEL, Robert L. BASMANN, Robin C. WINKLER, 
and Leonard KRASNER (1974), An Experimental In- 
vestigation of Consumer Behavior in a Controlled En- 
vironment, | (September), 52-60. 


This article describes the general structure of controlled economic 
environments and reports the results of a series of experimentally 
induced price changes on consumer behavior in one such environ- 
ment. The experimental results demonstrate the suitability of con- 
trolled economic environments as laboratories for the experimental 
analysis of consumer behavior and add to our understanding of con- 
sumer behavior, particularly with respect to the continuing effects of 
temporary price changes on the composition of consumption. 


BAUMEISTER, Roy F. (2002), Yielding to Temptation: 
Self-Control Failure, Impulsive Purchasing, and Con- 
sumer Behavior, 28 (March), 670-676. 


Self-control is a promising concept for consumer research, and self- 
control failure may be an important cause of impulsive purchasing. 
Three causes of self-control failure are described. First, conflicting 
goals and standards undermine control, such as when the goal of 
feeling better immediately conflicts with the goal of saving money. 
Second, failure to keep track of (monitor) one’s own behavior renders 
control difficult. Third, self-control depends on a resource that op- 
erates like strength or energy, and depletion of this resource makes 
self-control less effective. Trait differences in self-control predict 
many behaviors. Implications for theory and research in consumer 
behavior are discussed. 


BAUMGARTNER, Gray see JOLIBERT, Alain J. P. (June 
1981) 


BAUMGARTNER, Hans see STEENKAMP, Jan-Benedict 
E. M. (June 1998) 


BAUMGARTNER, Hans see BAGOZZI, Richard P. et al. 
(March 1992) 


BAUMGARTNER, Hans see STEENKAMP, Jan-Benedict 
E. M. (December 1992). 


BAUMGARTNER, Hans (1995), On the Utility of Con- 
sumers’ Theories in Judgments of Covariation, 21 
(March), 634-643. 


Previous research on people’s proficiency in assessing covariation 
between continuous variables is reviewed, and the impact of prior 
expectations and characteristics of the evidence on judgment accuracy 
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is discussed. The present study investigates how the availability of a 
theory (i.e., prior expectations of relatedness) influences assessments 
of contingency as a function of the diagnosticity of the data. The 
results indicate that prior expectations have beneficial effects on the 
accuracy of covariation judgments, even when the relationship im- 
plied by the theory is inconsistent with the data. Little evidence is 
found for a multiplicative combination of theory and data, although 
diagnostic data lead to more accurate judgments. The study also ex- 
amines some mechanisms that might underlie these effects and pres- 
ents evidence that the utility of theories is due to prior expectations 
that give rise to an active hypothesis-testing approach to the assess- 
ment of contingency. The findings suggest that prior expectations do 
not necessarily have dysfunctional (i.e., biasing) effects on judgments 
of covariation and that theories, even when they are inconsistent with 
the data, may facilitate the perception of contingency if they are used 
as hypotheses to be tested on data. 


BAUMGARTNER, Hans (2002), Toward a Personology of 


the Consumer, 29 (September), 286-292. 


Personality research has long been a fringe player in the study of 
consumer behavior. Little research is directly devoted to personality 
issues, and if consumer personality is investigated at all, it tends to 
be from the narrow perspective of developing yet another individual 
difference measure in an already crowded field of personality scales 
or considering the moderating effects of a given trait on some rela- 
tionship of interest. Understanding the individual person in his or her 
role as a consumer should be a key issue in the study of consumer 
behavior, but in order to realize this vision the scope of personality 
research has to be broadened. In this essay I discuss recent work in 
personality psychology that may serve as the foundation for the de- 
velopment of a personology of the consumer, in which people are 
seen as dispositional, goal-striving, and narrative entities engaged in 
consumption in the broadest sense. 


BAZERMAN, Max H. (2000), Consumer Research for Con- 


sumers, 27 (March), 499-504. 


This article outlines a consumer-focused approach for the study of 
consumer behavior. I argue that much of the existing literature, by 
developing knowledge that focuses on the determinants of consumer 
purchasing, is implicitly biased toward a marketing perspective of 
consumer behavior. In contrast, I propose the need for a consumer- 
focused approach that would advance knowledge aimed at helping 
consumers make wiser purchases. This approach should address the 
most important and challenging consumer decisions, describe con- 
sumer behavior in a manner that leads to prescriptions, consider the 
actions of other parties in the marketplace, and identify biases unique 
to or exacerbated by the consumer context. This article then illustrates 
what such a consumer-focused approach would imply for consumer 
research in three areas: negotiations, financial services, and auctions. 


BEALES, Howard, Michael B. MAZIS, Steven C. SALOP, 


and Richard STAELIN (1981), Consumer Search and 
Public Policy, 8 (June), 11-22. 


Consumers acquire information from a variety of internal and external 
sources. Sources differ in their abilities to convey different kinds of 
information. This paper examines the implications of these courses 
for designing government information programs. It emphasizes the 
need to examine the effects of information disclosures in the total 
information environment. 


BEARDEN, William O., Jesse E. TEEL, and Robert R. 


WRIGHT (1979), Family Income Effects on Measure- 
ment of Children’s Attitudes Toward Television Com- 
mercials, 6 (December), 308-311. 


BEARDEN, William O. and J. Barry MASON (1980), De- 


terminants of Physician and Pharmacist Support of Ge- 
neric Drugs, 7 (September), 121-130. 
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A recursive model depicting a theoretical chain between hypothesized 
determinants of support for generic drug practices was examined using 
a maximum likelihood estimation procedure, and applied to samples 
of 412 physicians and 118 pharmacists. Results suggest that confi- 
dence in regulation, potential savings, and impact on drug research 
represent plausible determinants of physician and pharmacist of ge- 
neric drugs. 


BEARDEN, William O. see SHIMP, Terence A. (June 1982) 


BEARDEN, William O. and Michael J. ETZEL (1982), Ref- 
erence Group Influence on Product and Brand Purchase 
Decisions, 9 (September), 183-194. 


Consumer perceptions of reference group influence on product and 
brand decisions were examined using 645 members of a consumer 
panel and 151 respondents in a followup study. Differences for 16 
products in informational, value expressive, and utilitarian influence 
were investigated in a nested repeated measures design. The results 
support hypothesized differences in reference group influence be- 
tween publicly and privately consumed products and luxuries and 


necessities. 


BEARDEN, William O. see MOORE, Ellen M. et al. (June 
1985) 


BEARDEN, William O. see OLIVER, Richard L. (Decem- 
ber 1985) 


BEARDEN, William O. see LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. 
(September 1986) 


BEARDEN, William O. see URBANY, Joel E. et al. (June 
1988) 


BEARDEN, William O. see MOBLEY, Mary F. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1988) 


BEARDEN, William O., Richard G. NETEMEYER, and 
Jesse E. TEEL (1989), Measurement of Consumer Sus- 


ceptibility to Interpersonal Influence, 15 (March), 
472-480. 


The development of a scale for measuring consumer susceptibility to 
interpersonal influence is described. Consumer susceptibility to in- 
terpersonal influence is hypothesized as a general trait that varies 
across individuals and is related to other individual traits and char- 
acteristics (McGuire 1968). The construct is defined as the need to 
identify with or enhance one’s image in the opinion of significant 
others through the acquisition and use of products and brands, the 
willingness to conform to the expectations of others regarding pur- 
chase decisions, and/or the tendency to learn about products and 
services by observing others or seeking information from others. A 
series of studies provides evidence to support the convergent and 
discriminant validity of a two-dimensional scale. 


BEARDEN, William O. see LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. 
(June 1989) 


BEARDEN, William O. and Randall L. ROSE (1990), At- 
tention to Social Comparison Information: An Individ- 
ual Difference Factor Affecting Consumer Conformity, 
16 (March), 461-471. 


Interpersonal influence in consumer behavior is moderated by the 
extent of consumer sensitivity to social comparison information con- 
cerning product purchase and usage behavior (cf. Calder and Burnk- 
rant 1977). Two survey studies indicate that Lennox and Wolfe’s 
(1984) attention-to-social-comparison-information scale has adequate 
convergent and discriminant validity and moderates the relative in- 
fluence of normative consequences on behavioral intentions, as pre- 
dicted. A quasi-experiment and an experiment in which control sub- 
jects under no social pressure are compared with high and low ATSCI 
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subjects under pressure reveal that high ATSCI subjects are more 
likely to comply with normative pressures. 


BEARDEN, William O. see ROSE, Randall L. et al. (June 


1992) 


BEARDEN, William O. see TIAN, Kelly Tepper (June 


2001) 


BEARDEN, William O., David M. HARDESTY, and 


Randall L. ROSE (2001), Consumer Self-Confidence: - 
Refinements in Conceptualization and Measurement, 28 
(June), 121-134. 


The development and validation of measures to assess multiple di- 
mensions of consumer self-confidence are described in this article. 
Scale-development procedures resulted in a six-factor correlated 
model made up of the following dimensions: information acquisition, 
consideration-set formation, personal outcomes, social outcomes, per- 
suasion knowledge, and marketplace interfaces. A series of studies 
demonstrate the psychometric properties of the measures, their dis- 
criminant validity with respect to related constructs, their construct 
validity, and their ability to moderate relationships among other im- 
portant consumer behavior variables. 


BEATTY, Sharon E. see KAHLE, Lynn R. et al. (December 


1986) 


BEATTY, Sharon E. and Scott M. SMITH (1987), External 


Search Effort: An Investigation Across Several Product 
Categories, 14 (June), 83-95. 


Utilizing an involvement perspective and Punj and Stewart’s (1983) 
interaction framework of decision making, the relationship between 
external search effort and a number of motivating antecedent variables 
in investigated and evaluated across five related consumer electronic 
products. The findings confirm four of five hypothesized relationships 
between total search effort and the following variables: purchase in- 
volvement (+), attitudes toward shopping (+), time availability (+), 
and product class knowledge ( ). The relationship between ego in- 
volvement and total search effort was not significant. The influence 
of these variables upon a number of subindices of external search, 
including retailer search, media search, interpersonal search, and neu- 
tral sources search, is also investigated and reported. 


BEATTY, Sharon E. see HELGESON, James G. (December 


1987). 


BEATTY, Sharon E. and Salil TALPADE (1994), Adoles- 


cent Influence in Family Decision Making: A Repli- 
cation with Extension, 21 (September), 332-341. 


In this article, we replicate and extend several elements of E. Foxman, 
P. Tansuhaj, and K. Ekstrom’s 1989 study of adolescent influence, 
while providing an integrative model of teenager influence and a new 
scale of perceived relative influence. Further, we examine the effect 
of parental employment status on teens’ influence, as well as gender- 
based differences in perceptions. Motivational aspects, including 
product importance and usage, provided the strongest and most con- 
sistent explanations of teenagers’ perceived relative influence across 
stages and purchase situations. In addition, parental employment 
status positively influenced teens’ perceived influence of durable fam- 
ily purchases. Mothers and daughters generally did not differ in their 
ratings of the daughters’ perceived influence in the durable purchase 
decision-making process, while fathers’ and sons’ ratings did differ. 


BECHERER, Richard C. and Lawrence M. RICHARD 


(1978), Self-Monitoring as a Moderating Variable in 
Consumer Behavior, 5 (December), 159-162. 


Most consumer research uses either a dispositional or a situational 
conceptual orientation for all types of behavior. This article explores 
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the value of using a moderating variable to identify which individuals 
are primarily influenced by either dispositional or situational variables. 


BELCH, George E. (1982), The Effects of Television Com- 
mercial Repetition on Cognitive Response and Message 
Acceptance, 9 (June), 56-65. 


The cognitive effects of advertising repetition are examined by con- 
sidering the impact of three levels of TV commercial exposure within 
a one-hour program. Attitudes and purchase intentions were not af- 
fected by message repetition, although cognitive responses became 
more negative as exposure frequency increased. The relationship be- 
tween cognitive responses and the message acceptance measures was 
relatively constant across the three exposure levels. 


BELK, Russell W. (1975), Situational Variables and Con- 
sumer Behavior, 2 (December), 157—164. 


This paper suggests that explicit recognition of situational variables 
can substantially enhance the ability to explain and understand con- 
sumer behavioral acts. A definition and description of situations is 
offered, existing research is summarized, and implications for con- 
sumer research are considered. 


BELK, Russell W. (1976), It’s the Thought That Counts: A 
Signed Digraph Analysis of Gift-Giving, 3 (December), 
155-162. 


This article presents and tests a model of gift selection based on 
cognitive consistency theories. The model, which is supported by the 
data presented, offers a means for predicting the conditions under 
which giver tasters or recipient tastes dominate gift selection, and for 
predicting the amount of satisfaction which the gift brings the giver. 


BELK, Russell W. see ANDREASEN, Alan R. (September 
1980). 


BELK, Russell W., John PAINTER, and Richard SEMENIK 
(1981), Preferred Solutions to the Energy Crisis as a 
Function of Causal Attributions, 8 (December), 
306-312. 


Results of two studies support the hypotheses that those accepting 
personal responsibility for the energy crisis favor and report adopting 
the personal “solution” of voluntary energy conservation, and those 
making attributions to nonpersonal causes (OPEC, oil companies, U.S. 
government) are most likely to favor nonpersonal solutions. Impli- 
cations are discussed. 


BELK, Russell W., Kenneth D. BAHN, and Robert N. 
MAYER (1982), Developmental Recognition of Con- 
sumption Symbolism, 9 (June), 4-17. 


Communicating through consumption choices involves decoding in- 
formation about others based upon observations of their consumption 
behavior. Using photographs of automobiles and houses, the ability 
to recognize consumption symbolism is examined in six age groups 
and compared between males/females and “higher’/“lower” social- 
class subjects. Grade school is found to be the time during which 
most consumption decoding skills are attained. 


BELK, Russell, Robert MAYER, and Amy DRISCOLL 
(1984), Children’s Recognition of Consumption Sym- 
bolism in Children’s Products, 10 (March), 386-397. 


The development of children’s abilities to recognize consumption 
symbolism has been examined using adults’ products, but not using 
children’s products. The present study examines children’s perceptions 
of the users of children’s products and tests hypotheses concerning 
the effects of age, sex, social class and sibling influence. At expected, 
the greatest differences are found among children of different ages. 
Results are interpreted as due to product-related experience and pos- 
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itive biases toward higher-status brand names and personally owned 
products. 


BELK, Russell W. and Richard W. POLLAY (1985), Images 


of Ourselves: The Good Life in Twentieth Century Ad- 
vertising, 11 (March), 887-897. 


Using a longitudinal content analysis of advertisements appearing in 
popular U.S. magazines between 1900 and 1980, we assess the image 
of life depicted during this period. While little evidence is found to 
support some critics’ contention that advertising has visually por- 
trayed a progressively more luxurious and comfortable lifestyle, the 
themes employed in advertising do lend support to such an assertion. 
In addition, there is evidence that recent advertising has increasingly 
portrayed consumption as an end in itself rather than as a means to 
consumer well-being. 


BELK, Russell W. (1985), Materialism: Trait Aspects of 
Living in the Material World, 12 (December), 265-280. 


The relevance of materialism to consumer behavior is discussed. Ma- 
terialism is advanced as a critical but neglected macro consumer- 
behavior issue. Measures for materialism and three subtraits—envy, 
nongenerosity, and possessiveness—are presented and tested. The 
subtraits are compared over three generations of consumers from the 
same families, and measure validity is further explored via responses 
to a sentence completion task. Based on these results, a call is made 
for research into related macro consumer-behavior issues. 


BELK, Russell W. (1987), Material Values in the Comics: 


A Content Analysis of Comic Books Featuring Themes 
of Wealth, 14 (June), 26-42. 


During the past 40 years, four popular U.S. comic books have em- 
phasized themes of extreme wealth: Archie, The Fox and the Crow, 
Uncle Scrooge, and Richie Rich. Collectively, these comics have pro- 
vided potential models of the acquisition and use of wealth as well 
as models for human relationships between haves and have-nots. 
Whether such comic book treatments shape or merely reflect Amer- 
ican material values during this period, they necessarily inform our 
understanding of the significance we attach to consuming and con- 
suming ability in our evaluations of our own worth and that of others. 
These themes are analyzed both qualitatively and quantitatively to 
determine the nature of such models and messages. Content analyses 
reveal primarily socially desirable but ambivalent treatments of such 
themes. 


BELK, Russell W., John F. SHERRY, Jr., and Melanie 


WALLENDORF (1988), A Naturalistic Inquiry into 
Buyer and Seller Behavior at a Swap Meet, 14 (March), 
449-470. 


Naturalistic inquiry as an ethnographic approach is explained and 
utilized for exploring emergent themes in buyer and seller behavior 
at a swap meet. Components of the method used include purposive 
sampling, triangulation across researchers emergent theme analysis, 
autodriving, memoing, member checks, and auditing. Four emergent 
dialectical substantive themes are discussed: freedom versus rules, 
boundaries versus transitions, competition versus cooperation, and 
sacred versus profane. 


BELK, Russell W. (1988), Possessions and the Extended 


Self, 15 (September), 139-168. 


Our possessions are a major contributor to and reflection of our iden- 
tities. A variety of evidence is presented supporting this simple and 
compelling premise. Related streams of research are identified and 
drawn upon in developing this concept and implications are derived 
for consumer behavior. Because the construct of extended self in- 
volves consumer behavior rather than buyer behavior, it appears to 
be a much richer construct than previous formulations positing a 
relationship between self-concept and consumer brand choice. 
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BELK, Russell W. see TSE, David K. et al. (March 1989). 


BELK, Russell W., Melanie WALLENDORE and John F. 
SHERRY, Jr. (1989), The Sacred and the Profane in 
Consumer Behavior: Theodicy on the Odyssey, 16 
(June), 1-38. 


Two processes at work in contemporary society are the secularization 
of religion and the sacralization of the secular. Consumer behavior 
shapes and reflects these processes. For many, consumption has be- 
come a vehicle for experiencing the sacred. This article explores the 
ritual substratum of consumption and describes properties and man- 
ifestations of the sacred inherent in consumer behavior. Similarly, the 
processes by which consumers sacralize and desacralize dimensions 
of their experience are described. The naturalistic inquiry approach 
driving the insights in this article is advanced as a corrective to a 
premature narrowing of focus in consumer research. 


BELK, Russell W. (1989), Extended Self and Extending 
Paradigmatic Perspective, 16 (June), 129-132. 


BELK, Russell W. see O’GUINN, Thomas C. (September 
1989) 


BELK, Russell W. see Mehta, RAJ (March 1991) 


BELK, Russell W. (1992), Moving Possessions: An Analysis 
Based on Personal Documents from the 1847-1869 
Mormon Migration, 19 (December), 339-361. 


Possessions may be a burden to nomadic people of the present and 
past, but for those moving to more permanent dwellings, possessions 
offer a means to shed, transport, or create meanings across locales. 
Mormon pioneer diaries and other historical personal documents are 
used to assess the meanings and importance of the possessions these 
pioneers brought on their journey. Computer-assisted qualitative anal- 
yses of these documents suggested five major categories of possession 
symbolism: (1) sacred meanings, (2) material meanings, (3) personal 
meanings, (4) familial meanings, and (5) communal meanings. Within 
some of these categories of meaning there are notable differences 
between men and women. Even though the present findings are based 
on a particular group and time period, it seems likely that these types 
of symbolic possession meanings are also to be found in other moves. 


BELK, Russell W. and Gregory S. COON (1993), Gift Giv- 
ing as Agapic Love: An Alternative to the Exchange 
Paradigm Based on Dating Experiences, 20 (December), 
393-417. 


The social sciences are dominated by a paradigm that views human 
behavior as instrumental exchange. It is not surprising that consumer 
research on gift giving has also been dominated by this exchange 
paradigm. The present research on dating gift giving among American 
college students finds support for two variants of this paradigm, but 
it also reveals an alternative paradigm of gift giving as an expression 
of agapic love. It is suggested that agapic expressiveness is a needed 
addition to exchange instrumentalism for understanding gift giving 
and perhaps for understanding consumer behavior in general. 


BELK, Russell W. and Janeen Arnold COSTA (1998), The 
Mountain Man Myth: A Contemporary Consuming Fan- 
tasy, 25 (December), 218-240. 


Modern mountain men form temporary consumption enclaves focused 
on reenacting the 1825-40 fur-trade rendezvous held in the Rocky 
Mountain American West. In the process, they become part of a 
transient consumption community predicated on invented traditions 
and the invocation of a mythic past to create and consume fantastic 
time and space. Based on ethnographic methods employed over a 
five-year period, we develop a historically contextualized understand- 
ing of this consumption fantasy. We analyze how modern mountain 
men enact fantasy experiences of a primitive alternative reality within 
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the bounded ritual space of the modern rendezvous. We conclude that 
participation in this fantasy world offers a special opportunity for 
transformative play, while reinforcing a romanticized set of beliefs. 


BELK, Russell W. see BONSU, Samuel K. (June 2003) 
BELK, Russell W., Giiliz GER, and S¢ren ASKEGAARD 


(2003), The Fire of Desire: A Multisited Inquiry into 
Consumer Passion, 30 (December), 326-351. 


Desire is the motivating force behind much of contemporary con- 
sumption. Yet consumer research has devoted little specific attention 
to passionate and fanciful consumer desire. This article is grounded 
in consumers’ everyday experiences of longing for and fantasizing 
about particular goods. Based on journals, interviews, projective data, 
and inquiries into daily discourses in three cultures (the United States, 
Turkey, and Denmark), we develop a phenomenological account of 
desire. We find that desire is regarded as a powerful cyclic emotion 
that is both discomforting and pleasurable. Desire is an embodied 
passion involving a quest for otherness, sociality, danger, and inac- 
cessibility. Underlying and driving the pursuit of desire, we find self- 
seduction, longing, desire for desire, fear of being without desire, 
hopefulness, and tensions between seduction and morality. We discuss 
theoretical implications of these processes for consumer research. 


BELL, David R. and Randolph E. BUCKLIN (1999), The 
Role of Internal Reference Points in the Category Pur- 
chase Decision, 26 (September), 128-143. 


The authors study the role that reference effects play in the category 
purchase decision for consumer nondurable products. Category pur- 
chase behavior is represented by a nested logit model that is estimated 
on purchase records of shoppers in two Universal Product Code (UPC) 
scanner panels. A series of hypotheses are developed, modeled, and 
tested regarding the effects that internal reference points for product 
category attractiveness are likely to have on the decision to buy in a 
product category on a store visit. The authors hypothesize that the 
difference between a shopper’s reference point for category attrac- 
tiveness and the current level of category attractiveness will affect 
the purchase decision. In particular, the extent of purchase postpone- 
ment caused by a loss (i.e., a negative discrepancy) should exceed 
the acceleration caused by a gain (i.e., a positive discrepancy). Ref- 
erence effects on the category purchase decision are also hypothesized 
to interact with the shopper’s familiarity with the store visited on a 
given trip. In particular, the impact of losses is predicted to be higher 
in unfamiliar than in familiar stores. The authors present model es- 
timates and test results from two product categories (saltine crackers 
and liquid laundry detergent) and find all hypotheses to be supported. 


BELLANTE, Don and Ann C. FOSTER (1984), Working 


Wives and Expenditure on Services, 11 (September), 
700-707. 


The major focus of this research is the relationship between a wife’s 
employment and expenditure on time-saving services. Multiple re- 
gression analysis of date from the 1972-1973 Consumer Expenditure 
Survey indicates that two measures of the extent of a wife’s partic- 
ipation in the labor force were influential in determining monetary 
outlay on services that are expected to be sensitive to the value of 
time. Other factors—such as family income, education, and stage of 
the family life cycle—also exert an impact on expenditure. Findings 
indicate that family expenditure on services is a complex process 
influenced by many factors besides a wife’s employment. 


BELTRAMINI, Richard F. see PETERSON, Robert A. et 


al. (June 1985) 


BEMMAOR, Albert C. see PESSEMIER, Edgar A. et al. 


(December 1977) 
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BENNETT, Peter D. and Gilbert D. HARRELL (1975), The 


Role of Confidence in Understanding and Predicting 
Buyer’s Attitudes and Purchase Intentions, 2 (Septem- 
ber), 110-117. 


This research examines the role of buyers’ confidence in the formation 
of attitudes and purchase intention. It supports current buyer behavior 
theory which postulates a positive relationship between overall con- 
fidence in a brand and intention to purchase the brand. It also examines 
buyers’ confidence in their own ability to judge attributes of brands. 


BENNETT, Peter D. and Noreen KLEIN MOORE (1981), 


Consumers’ Preferences for Alternative Energy Con- 
servation Policies: A Trade-Off Analysis, 8 (December), 
313-321. 


Consumers’ preferences for alternative energy conservation policies 
are examined as potential input to public policy decisions at state and 
federal levels. Simulations based on conjoint analysis of consumers’ 
preferences show that they clearly favor incentive over coercive pol- 
icies, but are evenly divided on the intervention versus free market 
issue. 


BERGADAA, Michelle M. (1990), The Role of Time in the 


Action of the Consumer, 17 (December), 289-302. 


A phenomenological approach was used to study the temporal system 
of consumers, an important but neglected aspect of individual action 
and consumer behavior. Two patterns of temporal attitude with pro- 
foundly different implications for consumer behavior were identified: 
some individuals appear to live and act as if they are more subject 
to deterministic functioning in relation to their temporal orientation, 
while others appear subject to voluntaristic functioning. Different 
temporal orientations may induce different sorts of motivation, dif- 
ferent plans, the consumption of different types of products, and 
different specific attitudes that elicit a certain organizational process 
in relation to products. 


BERGEN, Mark E. see RAO, Akshay R. (December 1992) 
BERGER, Ida E. and Andrew A. MITCHELL (1989), The 


Effect of Advertising on Attitude Accessibility, Attitude 
Confidence, and the Attitude-Behavior Relationship, 16 
(December), 269-279. 


The influence of advertising repetition on several non-evaluative di- 
mensions of attitudes and the strength of the relationship between 
attitudes and behavior are examined. The results indicate that attitudes 
formed on the basis of repeated ad exposure are similar to those 
formed on the basis of direct experience in that they are more ac- 
cessible from memory, held with more confidence, and are more 
predictive of subsequent behavior than are attitudes based on a single 
ad exposure. The results are consistent with the proposition that at- 
titude accessibility and attitude confidence moderate the attitude-be- 
havior relationship. 


BERGER, Philip K. see OLIVER, Richard L. (September 


1979) 


BERKOWITZ, Michael K. and George H. HAINES, Jr. 


(1984). The Relationship Between Relative Attributes, 
Relative Preferences, and Market Share: The Case of 
Solar Energy in Canada, 11 (December), 754-762. 


This paper presents a model of the relationship between relative at- 
tributes, relative preferences, and market share. It shows how param- 
eters in the model may be estimated, using survey data to illustrate 
the estimation procedure. Use of the model and data for a new product 
are also discussed. The eventual market share of solar energy for 
residential heating in Canada is predicted using the procedures 
developed. 


BERNARDO, John J. and J. M. BLIN (1977), A Program- 
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ming Model of Consumer Choice Among Multi-Attrib- 
uted Brands, 4 (September), 111-118. 


A linear compensatory model of consumer choice among multi-at- 
tributed brands is developed as a simple linear assignment model. 
The base inputs needed for this procedure are the individual pref- 
erence rankings of the brands on each attribute scale. An overall 
ranking of the brands is obtained from this model. The procedure is 
illustrated with an example and some preliminary empirical results. 


BERNING, Carol Kohn see JACOBY, Jacob et al. (June 


1974) 


BERNING, Carol A. Kohn and Jacob JACOBY (1974), 


Patterns of Information Acquisition in New Product 
Purchases, | (September), 18-22. 


Using a process methodology to examine information acquisition 
behavior, it was found that significant differences existed between the 
amount of information requested from the “friend” source by inno- 
vators about new products. Additionally, personal information sources 
were consulted after impersonal sources. 


BERNING, Carol Kohn see JACOBY, Jacob et al. (March 


1976) 


BETTENCOURT, Lance A. see LASTOVICKA, John L. et 


al. (June 1999) 


BETTENCOURT, Lance A. and Mark B. HOUSTON 


(2001), Reference Diversity in JCR, JM, and JMR: A 
Reexamination and Extension of Tellis, Chandy, and 
Ackerman (1999), 28 (September), 313-323. 


Results of a reference analysis led Tellis, Chandy, and Ackerman 
(1999) to conclude that Journal of Consumer Research (JCR) was 
not as diverse in its references as Journal of Marketing (JM) and 
Journal of Marketing Research (JMR). We reexamine the Tellis et 
al. conclusions with a reference analysis comparison of JCR, JM, and 
JMR from 1976 to 1995 using an expanded set of reference diversity 
indicators at the article level of analysis. Our reexamination reveals 
small or nonsignificant differences among the journals in discipline 
and journal variety. The results also indicate that JCR articles are 
more likely to rely on sources that are more conceptually distant from 
marketing and business than are articles in JM or JMR, regardless of 
time period. Trends over time reveal that whereas reference diversity 
among JCR articles has remained relatively stable, reference diversity 
among JM and JMR articles has increased and decreased, respectively, 
for two out of three diversity factors. We also extend the findings of 
Tellis et al. (1999) with a test of the assumption of a positive rela- 
tionship between reference diversity and subsequent article influence 
using all 228 articles appearing in JCR from 1991 to 1995. Interest- 
ingly, we find that reference diversity has both positive and negative 
effects on article influence. 


BETTMAN, James R. (1974), Toward a Statistics for Con- 


sumer Decision Net Models, | (June), 71-80. 


Because the decisions net approach yields complex nets as its data 
points, there are no techniques for combining or analyzing these data. 
Several procedures for analyzing consumer decision nets are pro- 
posed. Techniques for examining purely structural properties, net ef- 
ficiency, goodness of fit and grouping problems, and attribute im- 
portance are applied to decision nets. 


BETTMAN, James R. (1974), A Threshold Model of At- 


tribute Satisfaction Decisions, | (September), 30-35. 


A threshold model of binary attribute satisfaction decisions is de- 
veloped using Fishbein attitude model components. The model is 
tested using multivariate probit analysis and is supported by the data. 
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Implications for attitude research and statistical methodology are 
discussed. 


BETTMAN, James R. see NAKANISHI, Masao (December 


1974) 


BETTMAN, James R., Noel CAPON, and Richard J. LUTZ 


(1975), Multiattribute Measurement Models and Mul- 
tiattribute Attitude Theory: A Test of Construct Validity, 
1 (March), 1-15. 


A distinction is drawn between the multiattribute attitude model as a 
measurement device and as a theory of attitude formation and change. 
Using an analysis of variance paradigm to investigate the underlying 
multiplicative and summative assumptions, Fishbein’s multiattribute 
theory is found to demonstrate reasonably high construct validity. 
Individual differences in attribute combination rules are identified, 
and the issue of cognitive averaging vs. cognitive summation is raised. 


BETTMAN, James R. (1975), Issues in Designing Con- 


sumer Information Environments, 2 (December), 
169-177. 


Results of information processing research of particular importance 
for designing consumer information environments are reviewed and 
used in analyzing a proposal for provision of nutritional information 
by the Federal Trade Commission. An example of an alternative pro- 
posal is developed which is more congruent with human processing 
limitations. 


BETTMAN, James R. and Pradeep KAKKAR (1977), Ef- 


fects of Information Presentation Format on Consumer 
Information Acquisition Strategies, 3 (March), 
233-240. 


This article examines the effect of information presentation format 


on consumers’ information acquisition strategies. Consumers’ acqui- 
sition patterns are strongly affected by format. Information is pro- 
cessed in the fashion which is easiest given the display used. This 
implies that studies of the properties of consumer tasks are needed, 
and that information must be presented to consumers in formats which 
facilitate processing. 


BETTMAN, James R. and Michel A. ZINS (1977), Con- 


structive Processes in Consumer Choice, 4 (September), 
75-85. 


The degree to which consumers use rules or heuristics which have 
already been developed and stored in memory versus the degree to 
which consumers construct the rules they use on the spot, during the 
actual course of alternative selection, is examined. Detailed verbal 
protocol data from two consumers are analyzed. The results show 
substantial problems with such protocol data. Implications of the re- 
sults for consumer choice theories are also considered. 


BETTMAN, James R. and Michel A. ZINS (1979), Infor- 


mation Format and Choice Task Effects in Decision 
Making, 6 (September), 141-153. 


The effects of the specific choice task undertaken and the format of 
information presentation on accuracy, choice time, subjective reac- 
tions, and format selection are considered. The notion that the degree 
of congruence between format and task influences performance is 
supported for the time data and to some extent for subjective reactions, 
but not for format selection or accuracy. 


BETTMAN, James R. and C. Whan PARK (1980), Effects 


of Prior Knowledge and Experience and Phase of the 
Choice Process on Consumer Decision Processes: A 
Protocol Analysis, 7 (December), 234-248. 


Effects of prior knowledge and experience and phase of the choice 
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on decision processes were investigated using a protocol coding 
scheme. Consumers with moderate knowledge and experience did 
more processing of available information than did the high or low 
groups. More knowledgeable consumers tended to process by brand. 
Consumers tended to use attribute-based evaluations in early and 
brand-based evaluations in later phases of choice. 


BETTMAN, James R. see KASSARJIAN, Harold H. (June 
1982) 


BETTMAN, James R. see KASSARJIAN, Harold H. (June 
1983) 


BETTMAN, James R. see KASSARJIAN, Harold H. 
(March 1984) 


BETTMAN, Jamies R. see JOHN, Deborah Roedder et al. 
(June 1986) 


BETTMAN, James R., Deborah Roedder JOHN, and Carol 
A. SCOTT (1986), Covariation Assessment by Con- 
sumers, 13 (December), 316-326. 


Two experiments were conducted to investigate the effect of prior 
beliefs and information format on consumers’ assessment of the re- 
lationship between price and quality for four frequently purchased 
grocery products. In these studies, consumers were shown sets of 
data, each of which presented ranks of 10 brands of a product category 
on price and quality. Contrary to prior research on illusory correlation, 
consumers’ estimates of covariation were relatively accurate and un- 
affected by the availability of relevant prior beliefs about the nature 
of the relationship between price and quality for grocery products in 
general or by format manipulations that varied the ease or difficulty 
of processing the data. These findings are discussed in terms of the 
effect of detailed instructions, the availability of simple heuristics for 
processing rank-ordered data, differences between social and con- 
sumer perceptions, and the stages of consumer information processing 
most likely to be affected by prior beliefs. 


BETTMAN, James R. see KASSARJIAN, Harold H. 
(March 1987) 


BETTMAN, James R. and Mita SUJAN (1987), Effects of 
Framing on Evaluation of Comparable and Non-com- 
parable Alternatives by Expert and Novice Consumers, 
14 (September), 141-154. 


The study finds that framing, i.e., priming different decision criteria, 
influences evaluation outcomes for both expert and novice consumers 
when the alternatives are noncomparable and influences evaluation 
outcomes for novices when the alternatives are comparable. The ready 
availability of a decision criterion, as opposed to the lack of one, also 
alters consumers’ cognitive responses for noncomparable sets to make 
these responses appear more like cognitive responses typical of com- 
parable sets. One fundamental distinction between sets of noncom- 
parable and comparable alternatives may be the ready availability of 
decision criteria versus the need to construct them, rather than any 
inherent differences in category types. 


BETTMAN, James R., Mary Frances LUCE, and John W. 
PAYNE (1998), Constructive Consumer Choice Pro- 
cesses, 25 (December), 187-217. 


Consumer decision making has been a focal interest in consumer 
research, and consideration of current marketplace trends (e.g., tech- 
nological change, an information explosion) indicates that this topic 
will continue to be critically important. We argue that consumer choice 
is inherently constructive. Due to limited processing capacity, con- 
sumers often do not have well-defined existing preferences, but con- 
struct them using a variety of strategies contingent on task demands. 
After describing constructive choice, consumer decision tasks, and 
decision strategies, we provide an integrative framework for under- 
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AUTHOR INDEX 


standing constructive choice, review evidence for constructive con- 
sumer choice in light of that framework, and identify knowledge gaps 
that suggest opportunities for additional research. 


BHALLA, Gaurav see LASTOVICKA, John L. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1987) 


BHATLA, Sunil see MINIARD, Paul W. et al. (June 1991) 


BICKART, Barbara A. see SIMMONS, Carolyn J. et al. 
(September 1993) 


BIEHAL, Gabriel and Dipankar CHAKRAVARTI (1982), 
Information-Presentation Format and Learning Goals as 
Determinants of Consumers’ Memory Retrieval and 
Choice Processes, 8 (March), 431-441. 


Subject learned product information presented in various formats, 
either expecting a subsequent recall task or incidental to making a 
choice. They then retrieved information from memory or made a 
choice based on it. Analysis of concurrent verbal protocols showed 
significantly different processing patterns in both memory-retrieval 
and choice stemming from the experimental manipulations. 


BIEHAL, Gabriel and Dipanker CHAKRAVARTI (1982), 
Experiences With the Bettman-Park Verbal-Protocol 
Coding Scheme, 8 (March), 442-448. 


Issues and problems that emerged in using the Bettman-Park coding 
scheme for verbal “think-aloud” protocols are discussed, and ways 
to resolve them are suggested. 


BIEHAL, Gabriel and Dipankar CHAKRAVARTI (1983), 
Information Accessibility as a Moderator of Consumer 
Choice, 10 (June), 1-14. 


Subjects acquired brand information in memory either incidental to 
making a choice or under directed learning instructions. Then they 
were given additional information (more brands and a new attribute 
for all brands) and asked to choose the best brand using both the 
external information and the prior information in memory. Differences 
in the accessibility of prior information in memory induced by the 
learning goal manipulation significantly affected brand choice 
outcomes. 


BIEHAL, Gabriel and Dipankar CHAKRAVARTI (1986), 
Consumers’ Use of Memory and External Information 
in Choice: Macro and Micro Perspectives, 12 (March), 
382-405. 


Eight issues analysing how consumers use memory and external in- 
formation to make a brand choice are examined. Some subjects chose 
to use external information only, whereas others carried some of the 
information in differentially accessible memory stores. Protocol anal- 
ysis showed that subjects making memory-based choices used a larger 
number and variety of processing operations. However, these subjects 
used less complex operations and also compartmentalized their pro- 
cessing of external and memory information. Memory accessibility 
was related to choice differences. The findings form the basis for a 
set of propositions about memory processes in consumer choice. 


BIEHAL, Gabriel see DICK, Alan et al. (June 1990) 


BIERLEY, Calvin see MCSWEENEY, Frances K. (Septem- 
ber 1984) 


BIERLEY, Calvin, Frances K. MCSWEENEY, and Renee 
VANNIEUWKERK (1985), Classical Conditioning of 
Preferences for Stimuli, 12 (December), 316-323. 


Several authors have recently discussed the implications of classical 
conditioning for consumer behavior (e.g., McSweeney and Bierley 
1984; Nord and Peter 1980). However, little empirical evidence ac- 
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tually shows that classical conditioning can alter behaviors that are 
of interest to consumer research. The present experiment provides 
some initial evidence that it can. In this experiment, preference ratings 
for stimuli that predicted pleasant music were significantly greater 
than preference ratings for stimuli that predicted the absence of music. 
These preferences also generalized to other stimuli that resembled the 
ones actually used. 


BIJMOLT, Tammo H. A. see PIETERS, Rik G. M. (March 
1997). 


BIRNBAUM, Bonnie G. see FERBER, Marianne A. (June 
1977) 


BIRNBAUM, Bonnie G. see FERBER, Marianne A. (De- 
cember 1980) 


BITHER, Stewart W. and Peter WRIGHT (1977), Prefer- 
ences Between Product Consultants: Choices vs. Pref- 
erence Functions, 4 (June), 39-47. 


Preferences for alternative types of individuals sought out as product 
consultants in a new product evaluation task were studied. In an “overt 
choice” manipulation a strong preference for consultants similar on 
certain ability dimensions was demonstrated. These results were not 
replicated in a more sterile profile evaluation task setting. 


BITHER, Stewart W. see KLEIN, Noreen M. (September 
1987) 


BIVENS, Gordon E. and Carol B. VOLKER (1986), A 
Value-Added Approach to Household Production: The 
Special Case of Meal Preparation, 13 (September), 
272-279. 


A value-added approach for valuing household production is pre- 
sented with application to household processing of foods into meals. 
Data are from the 1977-1978 USDA Household Food Consumption 
Survey. The cost of input (food) is subtracted from estimates of the 
value of output (meals) to yield value added within households. This 
amounts to an estimated 7 percent of the U.S. GNP that is unaccounted 
for. Value added was negatively associated with female employment. 
Household size, household income, and age of householder had small 
but statistically significant positive associations with value added. The 
mean net value added through meal preparation was $33.82 per week 
when fuel and capital charges were subtracted. 


BLACK, William C. see LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. et al. 
(September 1988) 


BLAIR, Edward and Scot BURTON (1987), Cognitive Pro- 
cesses Used by Survey Respondents to Answer Behav- 
ioral Frequency Questions, 14 (September), 280-288. 


Behavioral frequency questions are a common and important part of 
consumer surveys. The conventional model of how people answer 
such questions and how response errors occur has presumed that 
respondents recall and enumerate specific behavioral episodes. Recent 
laboratory research, however, has shown that respondents use a variety 
of processes in answering such questions. Results of this study confirm 
this finding in a field setting and show that task conditions impact 
response formulation processes. These results indicate that new mod- 
els are needed for complete understanding of response errors in fre- 
quency data for a variety of behaviors of interest to consumer 
researchers. 


BLATTBERG, Robert C., Peter PEACOCK, and Subrata 
K. SEN (1976), Purchasing Strategies Across Product 
Categories, 3 (December), 143-154. 


This article describes the degree to which consumers use identical or 
similar brand and store choice strategies across product categories. 
The analysis is based on data on two pairs of frequently purchased 


products and the results indicate that consumers frequently use iden- 
tical or similar purchasing strategies across product categories. The 
principal implication of these results is that buying behavior may be 
governed by general household characteristics such as demographics 
to a greater extent than past research in this area had indicated. 


BLIN, J. M. see BERNARDO, John J. (September 1977) 


BLIN, J. M. (1979), Rejoinder to Yager, 6 (December), 
319-321. 


BLOCH, Peter H., Daniel L. SHERRELL, and Nancy M. 
RIDGWAY (1986), Consumer Search: An Extended 
Framework, 13 (June), 119-126. 


While consumer search behavior has been studied for many years, 
its treatment has been limited to purchase contexts. This article defines 
ongoing search as search occurring outside of the purchase process, 
and places it within an overall framework for consumer search. In 
addition, it presents results of an exploratory study of ongoing search 
indicating that recreational or hedonic motives for ongoing search are 
more significant than practical, informational motives. This study also 
shows that product involvement is strongly linked to ongoing search 
and that ongoing searchers appear to be important elements in the 
marketplace. 


BLOCH, Peter H. see RICHINS, Marsha L. (September 
1986) 


BLOCH, Peter H. see LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. et al. 
(September 1988) 


BLOCH, Peter H., Frédéric F. BRUNEL, and Todd J. 
ARNOLD (2003), Individual Differences in the Cen- 
trality of Visual Product Aesthetics: Concept and Mea- 
surement, 29 (March), 551-565. 


This research conceptualizes and develops a scale to measure indi- 
vidual differences in the centrality of visual product aesthetics 
(CVPA), defined as the level of significance that visual aesthetics hold 
for a particular consumer in his/her relationship with products. Three 
related dimensions of product aesthetics centrality emerged from the 
research: value, acumen, and response intensity. A series of eight 
studies provided evidence that the CVPA measure possesses satis- 
factory reliability and validity. Additionally, this research illuminates 
important differences between high and low CVPA consumers in 
product-design-related evaluations and behaviors and provides sug- 
gestions for future research employing the scale. 


BLOCK, Lauren Goldberg see KELLER, Punam Anand 
(March 1996) 


BLOCK, Lauren G. see KELLER, Punam Anand (Decem- 
ber 1997) 


BLOCK, Lauren G. see MENON, Geeta (March 2002) 


BLOOM, Paul N. and Gary T. FORD (1979), Evaluation 
of Consumer Education Programs, 6 (December), 
270-279. 


The challenges and problems encountered in evaluating consumer 
education programs are discussed. This article focuses on the eval- 
uation research literature and the experiences of the authors in at- 
tempting to evaluate a major consumer education program. 


BOHNER, Gerd see WANKE, Michaela et al. (September 
1997) 


BOLLER, Gregory W. see MUNCH, James M. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1993) 
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BOLTON, Lisa E., Luk WARLOP, and Joseph W. ALBA 


(2003), Consumer Perceptions of Price (Un)Fairness, 
29 (March), 474-491. 


A series of studies demonstrates that consumers are inclined to believe 
that the selling price of a good or service is substantially higher than 
its fair price. Consumers appear sensitive to several reference 
points—including past prices, competitor prices, and cost of goods 
sold—but underestimate the effects of inflation, overattribute price 
differences to profit, and fail to take into account the full range of 
vendor costs. Potential corrective interventions—such as providing 
historical price information, explaining price differences, and cueing 
costs—were only modestly effective. These results are considered in 
the context of a four-dimensional transaction space that illustrates 
sources of perceived unfairness for both individual and multiple 
transactions. 


BOLTON, Ruth N. and James H. DREW (1991), A Mul- 


tistage Model of Customers’ Assessments of Service 
Quality and Value, 17 (March), 375-384. 


This article develops a model of how customers with prior experiences 
and expectations assess service performance levels, overall service 
quality, and service value. The model is applied to residential cus- 
tomers’ assessments of local telephone service. The model is esti- 
mated with a two-stage least squares procedure through survey data. 
Results indicate that residential customers’ assessments of quality and 
value are primarily a function of disconfirmation arising from dis- 
crepancies between anticipated and perceived performance levels. 
However, perceived performance levels also were found to have an 
important direct effect on quality and value assessments. 


BONE, Paula Fitzgerald and Pam Scholder ELLEN (1992), 


The Generation and Consequences of Communication- 
evoked Imagery, 19 (June), 93-104. 


Consumer researchers seem to believe that the use of imagery in- 
creases recall, enhances attitude toward the brand, and positively 
affects behavioral intentions. Yet few empirical investigations of im- 
agery effects have been conducted in a consumer-behavior context. 
In this article, we provide a theoretical rationale based on extant 
literature as to which imagery content variables may influence im- 
agery and how imagery may, in turn, affect key purchase-related 
variables such as attitudes and behavioral intentions. In addition, the 
results of two empirical investigations are presented. These studies 
address how self versus other relatedness and situation plausibility 
affect the degree of reported imagery and subsequently affect ad and 
brand evaluations. The results of the two studies show that the focal 
character and plausibility of the imagined scene influence the degree 
of imagery evoked by the message. Focal character is shown to di- 
rectly affect attitude toward the ad. In addition, we find that imagery 
directly influences attitude toward the ad but has no effect on attitude 
toward the brand or behavioral intentions. 


BONFIELD, E. H. see RYAN, Michael J. (September 1975) 
BONINGER, David S. see SENGUPTA, Jaideep et al. 


(March 1997) 


BONOMA, Thomas V. and Wesley J. JOHNSTON (1979), 
Decision Making Under Uncertainty: A Direct Mea- 
surement Approach, 6 (September), 177-191. 


Focusing on the validity of subjective expected utility (SEU) choice 
models for explaining decision making, this research developed a 
novel methodology that explains subjective probability and utility 
scales, assigns values on these defined scales to various consumer 
decision problems, and has individuals estimate missing decisional 
components. Results from seven experiments are reported. 
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BONSU, Samuel K. and Russell W. BELK (2003), Do Not 


Go Cheaply into That Good Night: Death-Ritual Con- 
sumption in Asante, Ghana, 30 (June), 41-55. 


Theory on identity negotiations posits that a person’s identity-con- 
struction project ceases upon death. We tested this proposition using 
death-ritual consumption experiences of consumers in Asante, Ghana, 
West Africa. We found that bereaved Asante consumers engage in 
conspicuous ritual consumption in pursuit of newer social identities 
for their deceased and themselves and that funerals involve a recip- 
rocal and continuing relationship between the living and the dead. In 
addition, we found that terror-management theory is limited in its 
relevance for non-Western contexts. We also detected limits to the 
ability to transform global capital into local capital. 


BORGMANN, Albert (2000), The Moral Complexion of 


Consumption, 26 (March), 418-422. 


Vigorous consumption is the sign of a prosperous and confident so- 
ciety. Some critics, however, find a high level of consumption morally 
objectionable. To see what is valid in these objections, one needs to 
understand the connection between consumption and the characteristic 
pattern of technology that is highlighted by the device paradigm and 
gives rise to paradigmatic consumption. Such consumption induces 
disengagement from reality and a decline of excellence. The response 
to these debilities is to accept paradigmatic consumption in some 
areas of life and to make room for focal things and practices in others. 
Research is needed to determine the social reality, and to probe the 
common awareness, of paradigmatic consumption and focal practices. 


BOULDING, William and Amna KIRMANI (1993), A Con- 


sumer-Side Experimental Examination of Signaling 
Theory: Do Consumers Perceive Warranties as Signals 
of Quality? 20 (June), 111-123. 


This article examines consumers’ perceptions of warranties within 
the framework of economic signaling theory. We develop propositions 
about conditions under which higher warranties may lead to higher, 
lower, or the same quality perceptions as do lower warranties. These 
quality perceptions of consumers are consistent with different types 
of market equilibria predicted by signaling theory. The propositions 
are tested in an experiment which varies warranty length, warranty 
scope, and the conditions for warranty signaling. Results suggest that, 
in general, consumer responses to warranties are consistent with the 
behavioral assumptions of signaling theory. The authors suggest that 
consumer researchers can gain greater insight by integrating signaling 
theory with psychologically based approaches. 


BOULDING, William and Devavrat PUROHIT (1996), The 


Price of Safety, 23 (June), 12-25. 


This article presents a simple economic model to assess consumers’ 
valuation of safety features. In particular, we model the benefit from 
safety as the reduction in the probability of death, and the associated 
economic value of this reduction. We then apply this theoretical model 
to investigate market valuation of antilock brakes and airbags via the 
specification and estimation of a hedonic price equation. Results in- 
dicate that consumers behave in a manner consistent with the eco- 
nomic model we develop. 


BOURGEOIS, Jacques C. and James G. BARNES (1979), 


Viability and Profile of the Consumerist Segment, 5 
(March), 217-228. 


This paper presents a profile of the consumerist and tests for signif- 
icant differences between the consumerist and the average consumer. 
The findings suggest that the consumerist differs significantly on so- 
cioeconomic, life style, attitudinal, readership, and listenership vari- 
ables, while constituting a sizeable segment (15 percent) of the 
population. 
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BOUSH, David M., Marian FRIESTAD, and Gregory M. 
ROSE (1994), Adolescent Skepticism toward TV Ad- 
vertising and Knowledge of Advertiser Tactics, 21 
(June), 165-175. 


A longitudinal study of middle school students examined adolescents’ 
skepticism toward advertising and their beliefs about the persuasive 
tactics advertisers employ. Comparisons across grade levels and over 
the course of the school year indicated that knowledge about adver- 
tiser tactics developed in the direction of adult understanding. Skep- 
tical attitudes toward advertisers’ motives showed no differences 
across grade levels; however, students generally became more dis- 
believing of advertising claims as the school year progressed. The 
level of skepticism toward advertising was high and was positively 
related to having a more adult understanding of advertising tactics. 


BOWERS, Jean S. see LONGSTRETH, Molly et al. (June 
1984) 


BRADFORD, John W. see FRASER, Cynthia (June 1983) 


BRADFORD, John W. see FRASER, Cynthia (December 
1984) 


BRANDT, William K. see DAY, George S. (June 1974) 


BRAUN, Kathryn A. (1999), Postexperience Advertising 
Effects on Consumer Memory, 25 (March), 319-334. 


Past research suggests that marketing communications create expec- 
tations that influence the way consumers subsequently learn from their 
product experiences. Since postexperience information can also be 
important and is widespread for established goods and services, it is 
appropriate to ask about the cognitive effects of these efforts. The 
postexperience advertising situation is conceptualized here as an in- 
stant source-forgetting problem where the language and imagery from 
the recently presented advertising become confused with consumers’ 
own experiential memories. It is suggested that, through a reconstruc- 
tive memory process, this advertising information affects how and 
what consumers remember. Consumers may come to believe that their 
past product experience had been as suggested by the advertising. 
Over time this postexperience advertising information can become 
incorporated into the brand schema and influence future product 
decisions. 


BRENDL, C. Miguel, Arthur B. MARKMAN, and Claude 
MESSNER (2003), The Devaluation Effect: Activating 
a Need Devalues Unrelated Objects, 29 (March), 
463-473. 


It is commonly assumed that an object capable of satisfying a need 
will be perceived as subjectively more valuable as the need for it 
intensifies. For example, the more active the need to eat, the more 
valuable food will become. This outcome could be called a valuation 
effect. In this article, we suggest a second basic influence of needs 
on evaluations: that activating a focal need (e.g., to eat) makes objects 
unrelated to that need (e.g., shampoo) less valuable, an outcome we 
refer to as the devaluation effect. Two existing studies support the 
existence of a devaluation effect using manipulations of the need to 
eat and to smoke and measuring attractiveness of consumer products 
and willingness to purchase raffle tickets. Furthermore, the evidence 
suggests that consumers are not aware of the devaluation effect and 
its influence on their preferences. 


BRIESCH, Richard A., Lakshman KRISHNAMURTHI, 
Tridib MAZUMDAR, and S. P. RAJ (1997), A Com- 
parative Analysis of Reference Price Models, 24 (Sep- 
tember), 202-214. 


The effect of reference price on brand choice decisions has been well 
documented in the literature. Researchers, however, have differed in 
their conceptualizations and, therefore, in their modeling of reference 


price. In this article, we evaluate five alternative models of reference 
price of which two are stimulus based (i.e., based on information 
available at the point-of-purchase) and three that are memory based 
(i.e., based on price history and/or other contextual factors). We cal- 
ibrate the models using scanner panel data for peanut butter, liquid 
detergent, ground coffee, and tissue. To account for heterogeneity in 
model parameters, we employ a latent class approach and select the 
best segmentation scheme for each model. The best model of reference 
price is then selected on the basis of fit and prediction, as well as on 
the basis of parsimony in cases where the fits of the models are not 
very different. In all four categories, we find that the best reference 
price model is a memory-based model, namely, one that is based on 
the brand’s own price history. In the liquid detergent category, how- 
ever, we find that one of the stimulus-based models, namely, the 
current price of a previously chosen brand, also performs fairly well. 
We discuss the implications of these findings. 


BRILEY, Donnel A., Michael W. MORRIS, and Itamar 


SIMONSON (2000), Reasons as Carriers of Culture: 
Dynamic versus Dispositional Models of Cultural In- 
fluence on Decision Making, 27 (September), 157-178. 


We argue that a way culture influences decisions is through the reasons 
that individuals recruit when required to explain their choices. Spe- 
cifically, we propose that cultures endow individuals with different 
rules or principles that provide guidance for making decisions, and 
a need to provide reasons activates such cultural knowledge. This 
proposition, representing a dynamic rather than dispositional view of 
cultural influence, is investigated in studies of consumer decisions 
that involve a trade-off between diverging attributes, such as low 
price and high quality. Principles enjoining compromise are more 
salient in East Asian cultures than in North American culture, and 
accordingly, we predict that cultural differences in the tendency to 
choose compromise options will be greater when the decision task 
requires that participants provide reasons. In study 1, a difference 
between Hong Kong Chinese and North American participants in the 
tendency to select compromise products emerged only when they were 
asked to explain their decisions, with Hong Kong decision makers 
more likely and Americans less likely to compromise. Content anal- 
ysis of participants’ reasons confirmed that cultural differences in the 
frequency of generating particular types of reasons mediated the dif- 
ference in choices. Studies 2 and 3 replicate the interactive effect of 
culture and the need to provide reasons in a comparison of North 
American versus Japanese participants and in a comparison of Eu- 
ropean-American and Asian-American participants, respectively. 
Studies 4 and 5 found that Hong Kong Chinese participants, compared 
with Americans, evaluate proverbs and the reasons of others more 
positively when these favor compromise. We discuss the value of 
conceptualizing cultural influences in terms of dynamic strategies 
rather than as dispositional tendencies. 


BRILEY, Donnel A. and Robert S. WYER, Jr. (2002), The 


Effect of Group Membership Salience on the Avoidance 
of Negative Outcomes: Implications for Social and Con- 
sumer Decisions, 29 (December), 400-415. 


Calling consumers’ attention to their cultural identity can make them 
aware of their membership in a group and, therefore, can induce a 
group mind-set. This mind-set, in turn, leads them to make decisions 
that minimize the risk of negative outcomes to both themselves and 
others. The effects of this mind-set generalize over both group and 
individual choice situations. These possibilities were confirmed in a 
series of six experiments. Results showed that making people feel 
part of an ad hoc group increased not only their use of equality as a 
basis for allocating resources to themselves and others, but also their 
tendency to compromise in individual consumer choice situations. 
Moreover, calling Asian and Western participants’ attention to their 
cultural identity also induced feelings of being part of a group and, 
as a result, had analogous effects on decisions in both group and 
consumer choice situations. 
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BRINBERG, David see MCGRATH, Joseph E. (June 1983) 
BRINBERG, David and Ronald WOOD (1983), A Resource 


Exchange Theory Analysis of Consumer Behavior, 10 
(December), 330-338. 


Marketing has been described as an exchange between two or more 
social units. A psychological exchange theory developed by Foa and 
Foa (1974) was used to examine: (a) the structure underlying six 
different resource categories—i.e., love, status, information, money, 
goods, and services—and (b) the functional relations among these 
six resource categories—i.e., the patterns of exchange. The economic 
concept of resource constraint (scarcity) was also incorporated into 
the exchange process. The results were basically consistent with both 
the structural and functional relations derived from Foa’s theory. 
Moreover, resource scarcity was found to affect the types of resources 
an individual was likely to give in an exchange. 


BRINBERG, David see JACCARD, James et al. (March 


1986) 


BRINBERG, David, John G. LYNCH, Jr, and Alan G. 


SAWYER (1992), Hypothesized and Confounded Ex- 
planations in Theory Tests: A Bayesian Analysis, 19 
(September), 139-154. 


Traditional views of research methodology hold that little, if any, 
useful information can be obtained from one or more confounded 
studies, unless the results from one study rule out or falsify an al- 
ternative explanation from a previous study. We present a Bayesian 
analysis of hypothesis testing to model knowledge accumulation from 
a series of confounded or unconfounded experiments. By applying 
this Bayesian analysis, we find that a hypothesis can receive support 
from a study with known flaws. Our analysis also implies that the 
status of an explanation is independent of whether it was proposed 
a priori or post hoc. 


BRINBERG, David L. see SAWYER, Alan G. et al. (March 


1995) 


BRIOL, Pablo, Richard E. PETTY, and Zakary L. 
TORMALA (2004), Self-Validation of Cognitive Re- 
sponses to Advertisements, 30 (March), 559-573. 


Two studies tested the notion that the confidence consumers have in 
their cognitive responses to an ad can increase or decrease the fa- 
vorability of product attitudes. Increasing confidence in positive 
thoughts enhanced advertisement effectiveness. Increasing confidence 
in negative thoughts reduced advertisement effectiveness. These self- 
validation effects occurred regardless of the type of product and re- 
gardless of whether thought confidence was measured or induced 
through an experimental manipulation. The present research also dem- 
onstrated that source credibility can influence consumer attitudes by 
affecting thought confidence. Finally, thought confidence was distin- 
guished from other potentially related thought dimensions. Anteced- 


ents, moderators, and consequences of self-validation effects are 
described. 


BRISTOR, Julia M. and Eileen FISCHER (1993), Feminist 


Thought: Implications for Consumer Research, 19 
(March), 578-536. 


This article applies three distinct feminist perspectives to critique 
scientific objectivity, and the problematics, theories, methods of data 
collection, and methods of data analysis in consumer research. Each 
feminist perspectives helps heighten sensitivity to gender biases in 
current research and offers insights on new directions for consumer 
scholarship. 
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BROCKNER, Joel, Beth GUZZI, Julie KANE, Ellen 
LEVINE, and Kate SHAPLEN (1984), Organizational 
Fundraising: Further Evidence on the Effect of Legiti- 
mizing Small Donations, 11 (June), 611-614. 


Prior research has shown that by legitimizing paltry donations in face- 
to-face contact with prospective donors, fundraisers may increase the 
amount of money allocated to highly visible charitable organizations. 
The present study suggests that this “legitimization effect” also occurs 
when donors are requested to allocate funds to a relatively less well- 
known organization, through telephone as well as face-to-face contact. 


BRONIARCZYK, Susan M. see ALBA, Joseph W. et al. 
(September 1994) 


BRONIARCZYK, Susan M. and Joseph W. ALBA (1994), 
The Role of Consumers’ Intuitions in Inference Making, 
21 (December), 393-407. 


Traditional explorations of inference making have examined consum- 
ers’ reactions to product descriptions that lack information about sa- 
lient attributes. Such studies frequently report systematically lower 
evaluations of incompletely described alternatives along with a gen- 
erally low incidence of unprompted attribute-to-attribute inference. 
We argue that the nature and likelihood of an inference are dependent 
on the cues available at the time of decision making, and that some 
cues may exert a disproportionate influence on inference behavior. In 
several experiments in which subjects were presented with competing 
cues that implied different values of a missing attribute, we show that 
intuitive beliefs about the relationships between attributes are per- 
ceived as a particularly reliable basis for interattribute inference. 
Strong beliefs appear capable of superseding other compelling cues 
and may induce consumers to generate inferences spontaneously. 


BRONIARCZYK, Susan M. see WEST, Patricia M. (June 
1998) 


BRONIARCZYK, Susan M. see GERSHOFE Andrew D. 
(December 2001) 


BROOKER, George (1976), The Self-Actualizing Socially 
Conscious Consumer, 3 (September), 107—112. 


A personality-related study was made of individuals exhibiting so- 
cially conscious consumer behavior. It was found that these individ- 
uals may be characterized as “self-actualizing” as Maslow uses the 
term. The findings expand previous findings by Webster, and they are 
evidence that a holistic approach to personality measurement is pos- 
sible in consumer research. 


BROOKER, George (1978), Representativeness of Short- 
ened Personality Measures, 5 (September), 143-145. 


BROOKS, Michael A. and Peter E. EARL (1987), On the 
Implications of Jointness in a Normative Model of Be- 
havior Based on an Activity Hierarchy, 14 (December), 
445-448. 


BROWN, Christina L. see WEST, Patricia M. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1996) 


BROWN, Christina L. and Gregory S. CARPENTER 
(2000), Why Is the Trivial Important? A Reasons Based 
Account for the Effects of Trivial Attributes on Choice, 
26 (March), 372-385. 


Consumers sometimes treat trivial attributes as though they were crit- 
ically important in the sense that they have a significant impact on 
choice. We propose a reasons-based account to explain the valuation 
of trivial attributes and in particular why valuation is in some cases 
positive and in others negative. We suggest that consumers treat trivial 
attributes as though they had value when such valuation is instru- 
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mental, that is, helps accomplish a task goal. The valence of the effect 
can depend on whether a positive or negative reason provides a clearer 
justification for preferring a single brand over its competitors. Thus 
the same trivial attribute can generate a positive or negative valuation 
depending on the choice setting. Such valuation is not always driven 
by inferences about the attribute itself but can reflect transitory rea- 
soning about the brand as a whole, based on the way it is differentiated 
from its competitors. Results from two experiments support the rea- 
sons-based model and help resolve some apparently conflicting effects 
previously reported for trivial attributes. 


BROWN, Jacqueline Johnson see REINGEN, Peter H. et 
al. (December 1984) 


BROWN, Jacqueline Johnson and Peter H. REINGEN 
(1987), Social Ties and Word-of-Mouth Referral Be- 
havior, 14 (December), 350-362. 


This article presents a network analysis of word-of-mouth referral 
behavior in a natural environment. The relational properties of tie 
strength and homophily were employed to examine referral behavior 
at micro and macro levels of inquiry. The study demonstrates different 
roles played by weak and strong social ties. At the macro level, weak 
ties displayed an important bridging function, allowing information 
to travel from one distinct subgroup of referrai actors to another 
subgroup in the broader social system. At the micro level, strong and 
homophilous ties were more likely to be activated for the flow of 
referral information. Strong ties were also perceived as more influ- 
ential than weak ties, and they were more likely to be utilized as 
sources of information for related goods. 


BROWN, Steven P. see HOYER, Wayne D. (September 
1990) ae 


BROWN, Steven P. and Douglas M. STAYMAN (1992), 
Antecedents and Consequences of Attitude toward the 
Ad: A Meta-analysis, 19 (June), 34-51. 


A meta-analysis of pairwise relationships involving attitude toward 
the ad was conducted. Analyses of correlations across studies are first 
analyzed and reported. Because significant variance across studies 
was found, moderator analyses were conducted to account for inter- 
study variance. The results suggest a number of methodological var- 
iables that moderate the strengths of relationships found in studies of 
ad attitudes. Analyses were also conducted to assess the robustness 
of the dual-mediation path model of the effects of ad attitudes. Results 
indicate support for the model as well as a more important role for 
the indirect influence of ad attitudes on brand attitudes (via brand 
cognitions) than that found in pervious model tests. 


BROWN, TOM J. see PETER, J. Paul et al. (March 1993) 


BROWN, Tom J. and Michael L. ROTHSCHILD (1993), 
Reassessing the Impact of Television Advertising Clut- 
ter, 20 (June), 138-146. 


It has been suggested that increasing levels of clutter on television 
lead to diminished memory retrieval for advertised brands. Although 
earlier studies have shown that clutter decreases an individual’s ability 
to recall a brand, it is not clear that clutter will have the same effect 
on other measures of memory. Two experiments with important meth- 
odologic differences from prior clutter studies investigated the impact 
of clutter on recognition, aided recall, and unaided recall. The results 
suggest that clutter may not significantly affect an individual’s true 
ability to remember what was seen. 


BRUCKS, Merrie (1985), The Effects of Product Class 


Knowledge on Information Search Behavior, 12 (June), 
1-16. 


The effects of prior knowledge about a product class on various 
characteristics of pre-purchase information search within that product 
class are examined. A new search task methodology is used that 
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imposes only a limited amount of structure on the search task subjects 
are not cued with a list of attributes, and the problem is not structured 
in a brand-by-attribute matrix. The results indicate that prior know]- 
edge facilitates the acquisition of new information and increases 
search efficiency. The results also support the conceptual distinction 
between objective and subjective knowledge. 


BRUCKS, Merrie, Gary M. ARMSTRONG, and Marvin E. 
GOLDBERG (1988), Children’s Use of Cognitive De- 
fenses against Television Advertising: A Cognitive Re- 
sponse Approach, 14 (March), 471-482. 


This study employs a cognitive response approach using non-directive 
probes rather than direct questions to assess the effects of advertising 
knowledge and the presence of a cue on thoughts produced by 9 to 
10-year-old children while watching commercials. The number of 
counterarguments produced indicates children’s use of cognitive de- 
fenses. The study found that advertising knowledge did not result in 
increased counterarguments against advertisements unless a cue was 
present to activate that knowledge. Direct questions (as opposed to 
nondirective probes) themselves appear to activate advertising knowl- 
edge, thus overestimating children’s actual use of cognitive defenses. 


BRUCKS, Merrie (1988), Search Monitor: An Approach 
for Computer-Controlled Experiments Involving Con- 
sumer Information Search, 15 (June), 117-121. 


This article describes a microcomputer program that can facilitate 
research on consumer information search and decision making. Search 
Monitor is a menu-driven user interface with data collection and 
recording facilities. This article suggests research problems for which 


Search Monitor is appropriate and briefly describes its features and 
options. 


BRUCKS, Merrie and Paul H. SCHURR (1990), The Effects 
of Bargainable Attributes and Attribute Range Knowl- 


edge on Consumer Choice Processes, 16 (March), 
409-419. 


The bargaining purchase process is viewed as a multiattribute, mul- 
tialternative choice in which the attribute values are subject to change. 
Bargaining is studied empirically by directly comparing information 
search strategies for purchase tasks that do and do not include a 
bargaining component. Knowledge of attribute value ranges is ma- 
nipulated to examine its effects on bargaining and non-bargaining 
purchase tasks. The results provide evidence that buyers reduce in- 
formation search when they have the option of bargaining. Further- 
more, knowledge of attribute value ranges appears to increase the 


\ degree to which buyers replace information search with bargaining. 
BRUCKS, Merrie see OZANNE, Julie L. et al. (March 
1992) 


BRUCKS, Merrie see COSTLEY, Carolyn L. (March 1992) 


BRUCKS, Merrie see WALLENDORE Melanie (December 
1993) 


BRUMBAUGH, Anne M. (2002), Source and Nonsource 
Cues in Advertising and Their Effects on the Activation 
of Cultural and Subcultural Knowledge on the Route to 
Persuasion, 29 (September), 258-269. 


This article examines how ads with different combinations of source 
and nonsource cues activate culture-bound cognitions among mem- 
bers of a dominant culture and members of a subculture within that 
dominant culture. As participants in both the dominant culture and 
their own subculture, members of subcultures are posited to possess 
knowledge of both groups. As such, their reactions to mainstream 
advertising are expected to be similar to those of members of the 
dominant culture. However, because members of the dominant culture 
are not as familiar with the subculture, their reactions to cues con- 
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tained in subculture-targeted ads will differ from those of members 
of the subculture. Results of an experiment show that dominant culture 
source cues activate highly internalized dominant cultural models for 
all participants, leading to self-referencing and favorable ad attitudes. 
However, subculture source and nonsource cues interact to activate 
subcultural knowledge, induce self-referencing, and enhance ad at- 
titudes only among members of the subculture. 


BRUNEL, Frédéric F. see RUTH, Julie A. et al. (March 
1999) 


BRUNEL, Frédéric F. see BLOCH, Peter H. (March 2003) 


BRUNO, Albert V. and Albert R. WILDT (1975), Toward 
Understanding Attitude Structure: A Study of the Com- 
plimentarity of Multi-Attribute Attitude Models, 2 (Sep- 
tember), 137-145. 


This article provides an alternative to the traditional method of se- 
lecting one model as representative of the entire population. The 
authors counted that this procedure extends the usefulness of predic- 
tive results and should contribute managerially useful information to 
research questions which traditionally have been revolved solely 
through the application of “goodness of fit” effectiveness measures. 


BRYANT, Jennings see SCOTT, Cliff et al. (March 1990) 


BRYANT, W. Keith and Jennifer L. GERNER (1981), Tel- 
evision Use by Adults and Children: A Multivariate 
Analysis, 8 (September), 154-161. 


Television use by husbands, wives, and children is analyzed in an 
economic model using multiple regression. The findings show edu- 
cation to be the most important determinant of television use. It was 
also found that income decreases adults’, but increases children’s 
television use; that number and age of siblings affects children’s tel- 
evision use nonlinearly; and that number of television sets is not 
important in determining television use. 


BRYANT, W. Keith (1988), Durables and Wives’ Employ- 
ment Yet Again, 15 (June), 37-47. 


The literature examining the relationship between consumer durables 
expenditures and wives’ employment is analyzed. Several deficiencies 
in the literature are corrected in a revised model that is estimated 
with data from the 1977-1978 Survey of Consumer Expenditures. 
This article concludes that durables expenditures and wives’ em- 
ployment time are complements. 


BUCKLEY, M. Ronald see COTE, Joseph A. (March 1988) 


BUCKLIN, Randolph E. see BELL, David R. (September 
1999) 


BUHL, Claus see MICK, David Glen (December 1992) 
BURKE, Marian see CAPON, Noel (December 1980) 


BURKE, Marian C. and Julie A. EDELL (1986), Ad Re- 
actions Over Time: Capturing Changes in the Real 
World, 13 (June), 114-118. 


Using a naturally occurring situation as a quasi-experiment, this article 
contrasts measures of attitude toward advertisements for groups of 
subjects with different potential levels of exposure to repeated airings 
of the ads during a four-month TV campaign. These measures were 
taken after several different periods of delay following subjects’ ex- 
posure to the ads. The results indicate that even with all of the con- 
founding variables that exist in a natural viewing environment, sub- 
jects’ evaluations of the ads decline as levels of potential exposure 
increase, though those evaluations return to their initial levels after 
an eight-month period of no exposure. A striking result, however, is 
that two different measures of attitude toward the ad show very dif- 
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ferent patterns over time. The article also presents exploratory evi- 
dence on the role of the initial likability of the ad. 


BURKE, Marian Chapman see EDELL, Julie A. (December 


1987) 


BURKE, Raymond R., Wayne S. DESARBO, Richard L. 


OLIVER, and Thomas S. ROBERTSON (1988), De- 
ception by Implication: An Experimental Investigation, 
14 (March), 483-494. 


A computer-based measurement procedure was developed to assess 
the deceptive effects of advertising claims. The study investigated 
various message forms identified in past research as having the po- 
tential to deceive the consumer by implying unrealistically high levels 
of brand attribute performance. Deception was assessed by comparing 
consumer responses to the questionable claims against responses to 
the presentation of no attribute information and true information. 
Results across a set of computer-constructed ads for hypothetical 
ibuprofen-based brands of pain reliever showed that expansions of 
literally true claims, and, to a lesser extent, qualified expansionary 
claims, increased false brand attribute beliefs, affect, and purchase 
intentions in comparison to the control conditions. Implications for 
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active in most prior marketing research on the social influence process. 
Experimental subjects were exposed to evaluations of coffee which 
were attributed to either a similar or dissimilar source. These eval- 
uations were high in uniformity, low in uniformity or of unknown 
uniformity. Subjects then tasted and evaluated the coffee. The sub- 
jects’ evaluations were made either under a visible (identifiable) con- 
dition or an anonymous condition. The data supported a hypothesis 
of informational social influence. 


BURNKRANT, Robert E. (1976), A Motivational Model of 
Information Processing Intensity, 3 (June), 21-30. 


A general theory of motivation, derived from Tolman and Atkinson 
and his associates, is applied to message processing. The model ex- 
plains a person’s tendency to process a message and his resultant 
information processing intensity in terms of his need for information 
on the given topic, his expectancy that processing the message will 
lead to information relevant to the need, and his evaluation of the 
particular message as a source of information. 


BURNKRANT, Robert E. see CALDER, Bobby J. (June 


1977) 


BURNKRANT, Robert E. see UNNAVA, H. Rao et al. (De- 
cember 1994) 


BURNKRANT, Robert E. and H. Rao UNNAVA (1995), 


the detection of deceptive advertising claims are drawn. 


BURKE, Raymond R. and Thomas K. SRULL (1988), Com- 
petitive Interference and Consumer Memory for Ad- 


vertising, 15 (June), 55-68. 


This article reports the results of three experiments that examine 
memory interference in an advertising context. In Experiment |, con- 
sumer memory for a brand’s advertising was inhibited as a result of 
subsequent exposure to ads for other products in that manufacturer’s 
product line and ads for competing brands in the product class. Ex- 
periment 2 demonstrates analogous proactive interference effects. The 
results of Experiment 3 indicate that the presence of advertising for 
competitive brands changes the relationship between ad repetition 
and consumer memory. Repetition had a positive effect on recall only 
when there was little or no advertising for similar products. 


BURKE, Raymond R., Bari A. HARLAM, Barbara E. 


KAHN, and Leonard M. LODISH (1992), Comparing 
Dynamic Consumer Choice in Real and Computer-sim- 
ulated Environments, 19 (June), 71—82. 


Actual supermarket purchases made by consumers over a seven- 
month period are compared with the choice decisions collected in 
one sitting in a laboratory simulation. The laboratory simulation was 
designed to mimic the original market environment. Although there 
were systematic biases in predictions of true purchase behavior from 
the simulated data, the “compressed simulations” were reasonably 
valid in predicting market shares and promotion sensitivity for brands 
across consumers. 


BURNETT, John J. (1981), Psychographic and Demo- 


graphic Characteristics of Blood Donors, 8 (June), 
62-67. 


This study attempts to delineate new demographic and behavioral 
characteristics of blood donors and nondonors. Results indicate that 
donors tend to be male, married with children, have rare blood types 
and low self-esteem, to be low risk takers, very concerned with health, 
better educated, religious, and quite conservative. 


BURNETT, Melissa S. see KOLBE, Richard H. (September 


1991) 


BURNKRANT, Robert E. and Alain COUSINEAU (1975), 


Informational and Normative Social Influence in Buyer 
Behavior, 2 (December), 206—215. 


An experiment was conducted to clarify the nature of the influence 


Effects of Self-Referencing on Persuasion, 22 (June), 
17-26. 


Two experiments manipulate self-referencing by varying copy writing 
strategy. It is found that increasing self-referencing increases message 
elaboration and can increase persuasion when message arguments are 
strong. However, when self-referencing is increased in the presence 
of other variables that also enhance elaboration, the favorable effect 
of self-referencing on persuasion is moderated or reversed. A two- 
factor explanation is employed to generate predictions and account 
for results. 


BURNS, Mary Jane see GARDIAL, Sarah Fisher et al. 


(March 1994) 


BURROUGHS, James E. see RINDFLEISCH, Aric et al. 


(March 1997) 


BURROUGHS, James E. and Aric RINDFLEISCH (2002), 


Materialism and Well-Being: A Conflicting Values Per- 
spective, 29 (December), 348-370. 


Over the past decade, materialism has emerged as an important re- 
search topic. Materialism is generally viewed as the value placed on 
the acquisition of material objects. Previous research finds that high 
levels of material values are negatively associated with subjective 
well-being. However, relatively little is known about the relationship 
between materialism and well-being within the broader context of an 
individual's value system. In this article, we examine the relationship 
between material values and other important life values. In addition, 
we draw on values theory to examine a novel conceptualization of 
why materialism is antithetical to well-being. Specifically, our theory 
proposes that the individual orientation of material values conflicts 
with collective-oriented values, such as family values and religious 
values. This state of values conflict creates psychological tension, and 
this tension is associated with a reduced sense of well-being. Using 
both a survey sample of 373 adults from across the United States 
and an experimental study of 120 college students, we find consid- 
erable support for this conflicting values perspective. 


BURROUGHS, James E. see WONG, Nancy (June 2003) 
BURROUGHS, W. Jeffrey and Richard A. FEINBERG 


(1987), Using Response Latency to Assess Spokesper- 
son Effectiveness, 14 (September), 295-299. 
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A response latency methodology was developed and used to assess 
spokesperson effectiveness. Results indicate that when a product iden- 
tification decision was primed by a correct spokesperson name, sub- 
jects were able to identify product names as such significantly faster 
than when the decision was unprimed or misprimed. Based on the 
results of the latency experiment, characteristics of successful spokes- 
persons were identified using multiple regression. Theoretical and 
methodological implications of the response latency technique are 
discussed. 


BURTON, Scot see BLAIR, Edward (September 1987) 


BURTON, Scot see LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. et al. (De- 
cember 1991) 


BURTON, Scot see NETEMEYER, Richard G. et al. (March 
1995) 


BURTON, Scot see LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. et al. (De- 
cember 1995). 


BUSATO-SCHACH, Jacqueline see JACOBY, Jacob et al. 
(March 1977) 


BUYUKKURT, B. Kemal (1986), Integration of Serially 
Sampled Price Information: Modeling and Some Find- 
ings, 13 (December), 357-373. 


Focusing on the perceived value of an observed basket of items as 
the dependent variable, the article suggests several rival models of 
integrating serially sampled price information. Within this context, 
perceptual implications of different discount structures are noted. 
Also, a computer-controlled laboratory experiment is reported that 
attempts to provide guidance for subsequent studies that may compare 
the suggested models. The results suggest that (1) store-profile effects 
persist after exposure to price information, (2) primacy effects are 
statistically significant but not strong, and (3) a large number of 
noticeable discounts lead to a higher perceived value than a small 
number of extreme discounts. 


BYMERS, Gwen J. (1974), Commentary on Katona, “Psy- 
chology and Consumer Economics,” | (June), 11. 
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CACIOPPO, John T. see PETTY, Richard E. et al. (Septem- 
ber 1983) 


CALDER, Bobby J. and Robert E. BURNKRANT (1977), 
Interpersonal Influence on Consumer Behavior: An At- 
tribution Theory Approach, 4 (June), 29-38. 


Attribution theory is used to develop a new approach to interpersonal 
influence. As a first step in investigating this approach, an experiment 
explores how people infer personal dispositions from observing a 
consumer’s behavior. The results illustrate the value of the attribution 
approach but suggest the need for extending existing attribution 
theory. 


CALDER, Bobby J., Lynn W. PHILLIPS, and Alice M. 
TYBOUT (1981), Designing Research for Application, 
8 (September), 197-207. 


Two distinct types of generalizability are identified in consumer re- 
search. One entails the application of specific effects, whereas the 
other entails the application of general scientific theory. Effects ap- 
plication and theory application rest on different philosophical as- 
sumptions, and have different methodological implications. A failure 
to respect these differences has led to much confusion, regarding 
issues such as the appropriateness of student subjects and laboratory 
settings. 
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CALDER, Bobby J., Lynn W. PHILLIPS, and Alice M. 
TYBOUT (1982), The Concept of External Validity, 9 
(December), 240-244. 


Many researchers feel that external validity must be emphasized even 
in theoretical research. The argument for both a sophisticated and a 
common sense version of this contention is refuted in this paper. It 
is concluded that the very nature of progress in theoretical research 
argues against attempting to maximize external validity in the context 
of any single study. 


CALDER, Bobby J. see STERNTHAL, Brian et al. (June 
1987) 


CALDER, Bobby J. and Alice M. TYBOUT (1987), What 
Consumer Research Is, 14 (June), 136-140. 


CAMARGO, Eduardo G. see SHERRY, John F., Jr. (Sep- 
tember 1987) 


CAMPBELL, Margaret C. and Amna KIRMANI (2000), 
Consumers’ Use of Persuasion Knowledge: The Effects 
of Accessibility and Cognitive Capacity on Perceptions 
of an Influence Agent, 27 (June), 69-83. 


This article examines conditions that influence consumers’ use of 
persuasion knowledge in evaluating an influence agent, such as a 
salesperson. We propose that persuasion knowledge is used when 
consumers draw an inference that a persuasion motive may underlie 
a salesperson’s behavior. These motive inferences then affect per- 
ceptions of the salesperson. We propose that two factors, the acces- 
sibility of persuasion motives and the cognitive capacity of the con- 
sumer, affect whether consumers use persuasion knowledge. When 
an ulterior persuasion motive is highly accessible, both cognitively 
busy targets and unbusy observers use persuasion knowledge to eval- 
uate the salesperson. When an ulterior motive is less accessible, cog- 
nitively busy targets are less likely to use persuasion knowledge, 
evaluating the salesperson as more sincere than are cognitively unbusy 
observers. Several experiments find support for the predictions. 


CAMPBELL, Margaret C. and Ronald C. GOODSTEIN 
(2001), The Moderating Effect of Perceived Risk on 
Consumers’ Evaluations of Product Incongruity: Pref- 
erence for the Norm, 28 (December), 439-449. 


Research supports the existence of a “moderate incongruity effect” 
such that an option that is moderately inconsistent with an evoked 
product category schema is sometimes preferred to a congruent op- 
tion. We propose that perceived risk is an important situational factor 
that moderates the impact of congruity on evaluations. Three studies 
show that the positive evaluation of moderately incongruent products, 
relative to congruent ones, does not appear when there is risk asso- 
ciated with product selection. When consumers perceive high risk 
associated with a purchase, the moderate incongruity effect is reversed 
such that the congruent is preferred to the moderately incongruent 
product. Only in conditions where subjects perceived no real risk did 
the positive effect of moderate incongruity appear. The limiting effect 
of perceived risk appears to be due to consumers’ “preferences for 
the norm” under high-risk conditions. The set of findings are discussed 
as they relate to and extend current thinking about the effects of 
moderate incongruity on evaluations. 


CAMPBELL, Margaret C. and Kevin Lane KELLER 
(2003), Brand Familiarity and Advertising Repetition 
Effects, 30 (September), 292-304. 


A crucial communication task for unknown brands is to build the 
knowledge in consumers’ minds necessary to become established. 
However, communication effectiveness may depend on prior famil- 
iarity of the advertised brand. The findings of two experiments using 
television ads and computer Internet ads revealed that brand famil- 
iarity influenced repetition effectiveness. In particular, repetition of 
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advertising attributed to an unfamiliar brand showed decreased ef- 
fectiveness; when the same advertising was attributed to a known, 
familiar brand, repetition wearout was postponed. Negative thoughts 
about tactic inappropriateness were seen to arise with repetition, par- 
ticularly for an ad for an unfamiliar brand, driving, in part, the de- 
creases in repetition effectiveness. 


CAPON, Noel see BETTMAN, James R. et al. (March 1975) 
CAPON, Noel and Deanna KUHN (1980), A Developmen- 


tal Study of Consumer Information-Processing Strate- 
gies, 7 (December), 225-233. 


Subjects at four age levels (kindergarten, fourth grade, eighth grade, 
and college) made preference judgments for a set of consumer prod- 
ucts varying on four dimensions. Though product preferences re- 
flected independently assessed dimension ratings, subjects had pref- 
erences on more dimensions than they took into account in the product 
ratings. Not until late adolescence did subjects integrate their pref- 
erences on two or more dimensions. 


CAPON, Noel and Marian BURKE (1980), Individual, 


Product Class, and Task-Related Factors in Consumer 
Information Processing, 7 (December), 314-326. 


Several propositions concerning the effect of individual, product class, 
and task-related factors on information-acquisition strategies were 
formulated and tested. Marked differences were found for subjects at 
different socioeconomic levels. A new scheme for analyzing infor- 
mation-acquisition sequence data was developed and employed. 


CAPON, Noel and Deanna KUHN (1982), Can Consumers 


Calculate Best Buys? 8 (March), 449-453. 


CAPON, Noel and Roger DAVIS (1984), Basic Cognitive 


Ability Measures as Predictors of Consumer Informa- 
tion Processing Strategies, 11 (June), 551-563. 


The performance of adult females on information acquisition tasks 
is shown to be related to their performance on information integration 
tasks; both are shown to be related to basic measures of cognitive 
ability derived from formal operations theory. 


CARLSON, John A. and Robert J. GIESEKE (1983), Price 


Search in a Product Market, 9 (March), 357-365. 


Regressions using panel data on grocery purchases show lower pur- 
chase costs are significantly associated with a larger number of stores 
visited per week. There is also evidence, but somewhat weaker, of 
diminishing gains from such search. An economic model of the de- 
terminants of search suggests that prices paid, quantities purchased, 
and number of store visits are interrelated, a view supported by results 
of estimating a proposed simultaneous-equations model. 


CARLSON, Les and Sanford GROSSBART (1988), Paren- 


tal Style and Consumer Socialization of Children, 15 
(June), 77—94. 


Parents play a major role in children’s consumer socialization but 
little is known about differences in parents’ consumer socialization 
tendencies. In this article, we examine the thesis that these tendencies 
can be predicted from parents’ general socialization styles. Results 
indicate that mothers with alternative parental styles differ in com- 
municating with children about consumption, number of consumer 
socialization goals, restricting and monitoring consumption and media 
exposure, and views on advertising. Contrary to expectations, mothers 
with differential styles do not differ in granting consumption auton- 
omy to children. 


CARLSON, Les see TRIPP, Carolyn et al. (March 1994) 


CARMON, Ziv and Dan ARIELY (2000), Focusing on the 
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Forgone: How Value Can Appear So Different to Buyers 
and Sellers, 27 (December), 360-370. 


We propose that buying- and selling-price estimates reflect a focus 
on what the consumer forgoes in the potential exchange and that this 
notion offers insight into the well-known difference between those 
two types of value assessment. Buyers and sellers differ not simply 
in their valuation of the same item but also in how they assess the 
value. Buyers tend to focus on their sentiment toward what they forgo 
(typically, the expenditure), and buying prices are thus heavily influ- 
enced by variables such as salient reference prices. By the same token, 
sellers tend to focus on their sentiment toward surrendering the item, 
and selling prices are hence more heavily influenced by variables 
such as benefits of possessing the item. Four studies examining buy- 
ing- and selling-price estimates of tickets for National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association basketball games offer consistent support for these 
ideas. The studies show that naturally occurring differences among 
respondents in attitudes relating to the tickets that sellers forgo (e.g., 
significance of the game) corresponded more closely to variation in 
selling prices than in buying prices. Conversely, measures relating to 
the expenditure (e.g., respondents’ concern with money) corresponded 
more closely to buying prices than to selling prices. Using controlled 
manipulations we then showed that changes in aspects relating to the 
game (e.g., expected climate in the stadium) affected selling prices 
more than buying prices, but changes relating to the expenditure (e.g., 
list price of the ticket) influenced buying prices more than selling 
prices. We also showed that drawing attention to the benefits of pos- 
sessing a ticket before asking for the price estimates influenced buying 
prices more than selling prices, supporting our claim that otherwise 
these benefits are naturally more salient to sellers than buyers. Sim- 
ilarly, drawing attention to alternative uses of money before asking 
for price estimates influenced selling prices more than buying prices. 


CARMON, Ziv, Klaus WERTENBROCH, and Marcel 


ZEELENBERG (2003), Option Attachment: When De- 
liberating Makes Choosing Feel like Losing, 30 (June), 
15-29. 


Common sense suggests that consumers make more satisfying de- 
cisions as they consider their options more closely. Yet we argue that 
such close consideration can have undesirable consequences because 
it may induce attachment to the options—a sense of prefactual own- 
ership of the choice options. When consumers then select one option, 
they effectively lose this prefactual possession of the other, nonchosen 
options. This yields a feeling of discomfort (“choosing feels like 
losing”) and an increase in the attractiveness of the forgone option, 
compared to its appeal before the choice. A series of nine experiments 
provides evidence of this phenomenon and support for our 
explanation. 


CARMONE, Frank J. see GREEN, Paul E. et al. (December 


1976) 


CARMONE, Frank J. see GREEN, Paul E. (March 1977) 
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SEMINAR (1978), Attitude Change or Attitude For- 
mation? An Unanswered Question, Comments on “An 
Experimental Investigation” by Richard J. Lutz, 4 
(March), 271-276. 


CARPENTER, Gregory S. see BROWN, Christina L. 


(March 2000) 


CARROL, J. Douglas see GREEN, Paul E. et al. (June 1981) 
CELSI, Richard L. and Jerry C. OLSON (1988), The Role 


of Involvement in Attention and Comprehension Pro- 
cesses, 15 (September), 210-224. 


We present the results of a study designed to test several hypotheses 


i 


concerning the effects of intrinsic and situational sources of personal 
relevance on felt involvement and on the amount of attention and 
comprehension effort, the focus of attention and comprehension pro- 
cesses, and the extent of cognitive elaboration during comprehension. 
Felt involvement is a motivational state that affects the extent and 
focus of consumers’ attention and comprehension processes, and thus 
the specific meanings that are produced. The results of the study 
provide strong evidence that felt investment plays a motivational role 
in consumers’ attention and comprehension processes. 


CELSI, Richard L., Randall L. ROSE, and Thomas W. 
LEIGH (1993), An Exploration of High-Risk Leisure 
Consumption through Skydiving, 20 (June), 1-23. 


A sociocultural approach is used to explore voluntary high-risk con- 
sumption. Specifically, we examine the dynamics of individuals’ mo- 
tives, risk perceptions, and benefit/cost outcomes of participation in 
increasingly popular high-risk leisure activities such as skydiving, 
climbing, and BASE jumping (parachuting from fixed objects). An 
ethnography of a skydiving subculture provides the primary empirical 
data. We propose an extended dramatic model that explains both 
macroenvironmental and inter- and intrapersonal influences and mo- 
tives for high-risk consumption. Key findings indicate (1) an evolution 
of motives that explains initial and continuing participation in high- 
risk activities and (2) a coinciding evolution of risk acculturation that 
leads to the normalization of risk. 


CHAIKEN, Shelly see RATNESHWAR, S. (June 1991) 


CHAKRAVARTI, Amitav and Chris JANISZEWSKI 
(2003), The Influence of Macro-Level Motives on Con- 
sideration Set Composition in Novel Purchase Situa- 
tions, 30 (September), 244-258. 


Consumers often have to create consideration sets when purchasing 
goals are not well defined. In these situations, the contents of a con- 
sideration set depend on a combination of two motives. First, con- 
sumers prefer to create a consideration set of easy-to-compare alter- 
natives. It is easier to compare alternatives that have alignable 
attributes or alternatives that have overlapping features. Second, con- 
sumers prefer to create consideration sets that have a high likelihood 
of containing their optimal alternative. For example, when the set of 
available alternatives requires the consumer to make trade-offs be- 
tween benefits (i.e., to be compensatory), the consumer often delays 
making a decision about which benefits are preferable, and the con- 
sideration set tends to contain a more diverse set of alternatives. We 
document several factors that influence the relative importance of one 
or the other motive in consideration set formation and discuss im- 
plications for brand managers. 


CHAKRAVARTI, Amitav and Chris JANISZEWSKI 
(2004), The Influence of Generic Advertising on Brand 
Preferences, 30 (March), 487-502. 


More than a billion dollars is spent annually on generic advertisements 
that promote the consumption of commodity goods. Generic adver- 
tising is designed to increase primary demand, or the “size of the 
pie.” without affecting selective demand, or the “share of the pie.” 
We find evidence to the contrary—generic advertising increases the 
consumer’s sensitivity to changes in price and systematically alters 
brand preferences. These effects of generic advertising can be attrib- 
uted to the tendency of generic ads to change the relative importance 
of the attributes used to evaluate the brands. The results have impli- 
cations for the public policy issue of how to effectively implement 
generic advertising without differentially benefiting certain brands and 
the managerial issue of how to integrate generic and brand advertising 
in order to achieve product category and brand differentiation goals. 


CHAKRAVARTI, Dipankar see BIEHAL, Gabriel (March 
1982) 
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CHAKRAVARTI, Dipankar see BIEHAL, Gabriel (June 
1983) 


CHAKRAVARTI, Dipankar see BIEHAL, Gabriel (March 
1986) 


CHAKRAVARTI, Dipankar see DICK, Alan et al. (June 
1990) 


CHAKRAVARTI, Dipankar see LYNCH, John G., Jr. et al. 
(December 1991) 


CHAKRAVARTI, Dipankar and Richard STAELIN (2001), 
Remembrance: Joseph W. Newman (1918-2001), 28 
(December), 512-513. 


CHANDON, Jean-Louis see GREEN, Robert T. et al. 
(March 1983) 


CHANDRASHEKARAN, Murali see KARDES, Frank R. 
et al. (June 1993) 


CHAO, Paul see ERICKSON, Gray M. et al. (September 
1984) 


CHAPMAN, Randall G. and Kristian S. PALDA (1983), 
Turnout in Rational Voting and Consumption Perspec- 
tives: A Politometric Study of Ten Canadian Elections, 
9 (March), 337-346. 


A single-equation econometric model of voting participation behavior 
is developed within the context of rational voter and household in- 
vestment-consumption theories. The model is tested using aggregate 
electoral district-level data from 10 Canadian provincial elections and 
the 1970 Canadian census. The regression estimates show substantial 
consistency across the various elections which comprise this study’s 
data base. Despite considerable colinearity, education and income 
appear to be strongly related to voting turnout in a manner which is 
consistent with the predictions of economic theory. 


CHATTERJEE, Subimal see HEATH, Timothy B. et al. 
(June 1995) 


CHATTERJEE, Subimal see HEATH, Timothy B. (Decem- 
ber 1995) 


CHATTERJEE, Subimal see HEATH, Timothy B. (Decem- 
ber 2000) 


CHATTOPADHYAY, Amitava and Joseph W. ALBA 
(1988), The Situational Importance of Recall and In- 
ference in Consumer Decision Making, 15 (June), 1-12. 


An experiment, which examines the relationship between cognition 
and attitude toward a product as a function of time and the presence 
of information about a competing product, is described. A scheme, 
which partitions cognitive responses into categories on the basis of 
their relative abstractness and, therefore, memorability, is proposed. 
Results show that the proposed scheme accounts for a significant 
amount of attitude variance and outperforms the traditional cognitive 
response scheme, especially after a delay. Results also show that, 
contrary to recent theory and research regarding the lack of correlation 
between attitude and recall, recall can be a predictor of attitude given 
the proper context and a theoretically justifiable recall measure. 


CHATTOPADHYAY, Amitava and Prakash NEDUNGADI 
(1992), Does Attitude toward the Ad Endure? The Mod- 
erating Effects of Attention and Delay, 19 (June), 26-33. 


Do the effects of attitude toward the ad on consumer decisions endure 
beyond the scenarios that characterize pervious research? In exam- 
ining this question, we focus on the persistence of ad-attitude effects 
as a function of the level of attention at encoding and the delay 
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between ad exposure and response. The results of an experiment 
designed to test our hypotheses suggest that ad-attitude effects do not 
persist in a number of instances. Over time, as memory for an ad 
fades, its effects on ad attitude dissipate. As a result, the ad-attitude 
effects on brand attitude that are reported in past research disappear 
after a delay. In fact, in certain situations likable ads are shown to 
have a detrimental impact on brand attitude. For instance, when it 
receives little attention, a highly affective ad (compared with a more 
neutral ad) may focus attention away from the brand claims and lead 
to a lower brand attitude after a delay. 


CHEN, Hong C. see MOORE, David J. et al. (September 


1995) 


CHERLOW, Jay R. (1981), Measuring Values of Travel 


Time Savings, 7 (March), 360-371. 


Previous attempts to estimate values of travel-time savings from be- 
havioral and nonbehavioral models are reviewed and analyzed. Var- 
ious methods are compared and evaluated with respect to their use- 
fulness in obtaining accurate estimates. Future research emphasizing 
derivation of individual values is recommended. 


CHERNEYV, Alex (1997), The Effect of Common Features 


on Brand Choice: Moderating Role of Attribute Im- 
portance, 23 (March), 304-311. 


In this article, the effect of common features on brand choice and 
the moderating role of attribute importance are examined. It is argued 
that when brand attributes differ in importance, common features are 
likely to enhance consumer preferences for the option with the best 
value on the most important attribute, thus further polarizing brands’ 
choice shares. In contrast, when attributes are similar in their im- 
portance, common features are likely to have an opposite effect, equal- 
izing brands’ shares. The data provide support for these propositions. 


CHERNEY, Alexander (2001), The Impact of Common Fea- 
tures on Consumer Preferences: A Case of Confirmatory 
Reasoning, 27 (March), 475-488. 


This article examines how confirmatory reasoning moderates the im- 
pact of attractive and unattractive common features on consumer 
preferences. Building on the existing research on confirmatory in- 
formation processing and the motivated reasoning framework, I pro- 
pose that consumers evaluate common features in a way that supports 
their already established preferences. In a series of three studies, I 
show that the impact of common features is moderated by their at- 
tractiveness and the strength of individuals’ already established pref- 
erences. In the context of a choice task, only attractive features were 
found to enhance individuals’ already established preferences, and 
this effect was more pronounced for consumers with already estab- 
lished brand preferences compared to consumers who were indifferent 
to the options. The effect of attractive and unattractive features was 
reversed in the context of a rejection rather than a selection task. 
These findings are interpreted in the context of consumers confirm- 
atory reasoning aimed at reaching a consistent and readily justifiable 
decision. 


CHERNEV, Alexander (2003), When More Is Less and Less 


Is More: The Role of Ideal Point Availability and As- 
sortment in Consumer Choice, 30 (September), 
170-183. 


Contrary to the common wisdom that more choice is always better, 
selections made from large assortments can lead to weaker prefer- 
ences. Building on the extant literature, this research identifies ideal 
point availability as a key factor moderating the impact of assortment 
on choice. It is proposed that, in the case of large assortments, ideal 
point availability can simplify choice, leading to a stronger preference 
for the selected alternative. In contrast, for choices made from smaller 
assortments, ideal point availability is proposed to have the opposite 
effect, leading to weaker preferences. Data obtained from four ex- 
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periments lend support for the theory and the empirical predictions 
advanced in this article. 


CHESTNUT, Robert W. see JACOBY, Jacob et al. (Septem- 
ber 1977) 


CHESTNUT, Robert W. see HOLBROOK, Morris B. et al. 
(September 1984) 


CHILDERS, Terry L. and Michael J. HOUSTON (1984), 
Conditions for a Picture-Superiority Effect on Con- 
sumer Memory, 11 (September), 643-654. 


Based on three explanations of imagery effects on memory, hypoth- 
eses regarding the conditions under which pictorial ads are or are not 
remembered better than verbal-only ads are generated and tested. The 
memorability of brand names semantically related to product class 
was tested in pictorial versus verbal-only form under various con- 
ditions. The results indicate that picture superiority occurs in both 
immediate and delayed recall tasks when processing is directed at 
appearance feature. Verbal-only stimuli are recalled as well as pictures 
in immediate recall but become inferior once again in delayed recall, 
when processing is directed at the semantic content of the ads. 


CHILDERS, Terry L., Michael J. HOUSTON, and Susan 
E. HECKLER (1985), Measurement of Individual Dif- 
ferences in Visual Versus Verbal Information Process- 
ing, 12 (September), 125-134. 


The examination of individual differences in consumer information 
processing is an emerging area of research within both marketing and 
consumer behavior. In this article, we report on two studies that focus 
on ability versus preference for imaginal or visual processing. The 
first study assesses the psychometric properties of frequently used 
measures of imaginal processing ability and preference; the study’s 
results were somewhat supportive of the two ability measures but not 
supportive of the preference measure. The second study proposes and 
tests a new measure of processing preference—the Style of Processing 
(SOP) scale—which exhibits internal consistency as well as discri- 
minant and criterion validity. 


CHILDERS, Terry L. see HECKLER, Susan E. (March 
1992) 


CHILDERS, Terry L. and Akshay R. RAO (1992), The 
Influence of Familial and Peer-based Reference Groups 
on Consumer Decisions, 19 (September), 198-211. 


A replication and extension of a study performed by Bearden and 
Etzel are reported in this article. The influence of peers on individuals’ 
product and brand decisions for products that range in their degree 
of conspicuousness is examined for comparable samples in the United 
States and in Thailand to assess the validity of the original framework 
over time and across cultural contexts. Further, the influence of the 
family is addressed through an examination of intergenerational in- 
fluences across the two cultures. The results of the study lend support 
to the original theoretical approach and also provide insight into how 
reference-group influence may vary depending on whether the influ- 
ence is exercised by a member of a peer group or by a family member. 


CHILDERS, Terry L. see PECK, Joann (December 2003) 
CHOI, S. Chan see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 2002) 


CHRISTENSON, Gary A. see FABER, Ronald J. et al. (De- 
cember 1995) 


CHURCHILL, Gilbert A., Jr. and George P. MOSCHIS 
(1979), Television and Interpersonal Influences on Ad- 
olescent Consumer Learning, 6 (June), 23-35. 


A model of consumer socialization is developed and tested. The de- 
velopment of the model is guided by theoretical notions and empirical 
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findings drawn from various disciplinary areas, and the model is tested 
using two-stage least squares. The empirical results presented con- 
tribute to the understanding of the influence of television, family and 
peers on adolescent consumer learning. 


CHURCHILL, Gilbert A., Jr. see FRIEDMAN, Margaret L. 
(March 1987) 


CHURCHILL, Gilbert A., Jr. see PETER, J. Paul et al. 
(March 1993) 


CLARKE, Yvonne and Geoffrey N. SOUTAR (1982), Con- 
sumer Acquisition Patterns for Durable Goods: Austra- 
lian Evidence, 8 (March), 456-460. 


CLAXTON, John D., Joseph N. FRY, and Bernard PORTIS 
(1974), A Taxonomy of Prepurchase Information Gath- 
ering Patterns, | (December), 35-42. 


Numerical taxonomic analysis is used to classify furniture and ap- 
pliance buyers in terms of their prepurchase search behavior. Dis- 
tinctive buyer groups are identified portraying a diversity of ap- 
proaches to the information gathering task. 


CLAXTON, John D., J. R. Brent RITCHIE, and Judy 
ZAICHKOWSKY (1980), The Nominal Group Tech- 
nique: Its Potential for Consumer Research, 7 (Decem- 
ber), 308-313. 


This article illustrates the adaptation and modification of the Nominal 
Group Technique from the field of organizational planning for use in 
the study of consumer behavior. The method is compared to traditional 
group interviews and structured survey methods. 


CLAXTON, John D. see RITCHIE, J. R. Brent et al. (De- 
cember 1981) 


CLAXTON, John D. see MCDOUGALL, Gordon H. G. et 
al. (December 1981) 


CLAXTON, John D. see ANDERSON, C. Dennis (Septem- 
ber 1982) 


CLEE, Mona A. and Robert A. WICKLUND (1980), Con- 
sumer Behavior and Psychological Reactance, 6 
(March), 389-405. 


A theory about psychological freedom is reviewed in terms of its 
broad appiicability to consumer behavior. Promotional influence, ma- 
nipulative advertisements, product unavailability, and government 
regulations are all cast as potentially freedom-threatening events, and 
a theory of psychological reactance details the consumer’s reply to 
reductions in freedom. 


CLEMONS, D. Scott see SCHUMANN, David W. et al. 
(September 1990) 


CLEMONS, D. Scott see GARDIAL, Sarah Fisher et al. 
(March 1994) 


COHEN, Joel B. see MINIARD, Paul W. (September 1983) 


COHEN, Joel B. and Kunal BASU (1987), Alternative Mod- 
els of Categorization: Toward a Contingent Processing 
Framework, 13 (March), 455-472. 


Widely different accounts of how people categorize new instances 
have been advanced in recent years. This article reviews these alter- 
native formulations with a particular focus on the use of concrete 
category exemplars (from prior experience) as an alternative to cat- 
egory-defining rules and prototypes. It advances a contingent pro- 
cessing formulation that emphasizes the flexibility of the information 
processing system in its response to important contextual factors, and 
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describes empirical procedures useful in identifying categorization 
processes. 


COHEN, Joel B. (1989), An Over-Extended Self? 16 (June), 
125-128. 


COHEN, Joel B. see PHAM, Michel Tuan (September 2001) 


COLE, Catherine A. see JOHN, Deborah Roedder (Decem- 
ber 1986) 


COLE, Catherine A. and Siva K. BALASUBRAMANIAN 
(1993), Age Differences in Consumers’ Search for In- 
formation: Public Policy Implications, 20 (June), 
157-169. 


We investigated whether consumers in their sixties (or older) can use 
nutritional information as accurately as younger consumers in a pair 
of studies, the first conducted in a supermarket setting, the second in 
a laboratory. Both studies indicate that, when shoppers are instructed 
to select a cereal according to specific nutritional criteria, elderly 
subjects are less likely than younger subjects to search intensely and 
to select an appropriate cereal. In the laboratory setting, however, the 
age-related differences diminished when subjects wrote down all the 
nutritional information acquired during their search. Age-related 
charges in information-processing ability may explain the findings. 
Implications for public policy are discussed. 


COLEMAN, Richard P. (1983). The Continuing Signifi- 
cance of Social Class to Marketing, 10 (December), 
265-280. 


Social class is conceptually complicated, philosophically upsetting, 
and methodologically challenging, yet it continues to offer provoc- 
ative insights into consumption choices. The latest thinking from 
sociologists points to a basic continuity in the American status struc- 
ture: fundamental differences among the classes in self-image, social 
horizons, and consumption goals continue despite changes in income 
distribution, the demographics of family composition, and life styles. 
The question of whether class or income is the better predictor of 
marketplace behavior should be rephrased: How does class affect use 
of income? 


CONEY, Kenneth A. see SWINYARD, William R. (June 
1978) 


COOKE, Alan D. J., Tom MEYVIS, and Alan SCHWARTZ 
(2000), Avoiding Future Regret in Purchase-Timing De- 
cisions, 27 (March), 447-459. 


When deciding when to make a purchase, people often compare their 
outcomes to those that would have occurred had they purchased earlier 
or later. In this article, we examine how pre- and postpurchase com- 
parisons affect regret and satisfaction, and whether consumers learn 
to avoid decisions that result in regret. In the first two experiments, 
we show that information learned after the purchase has a greater 
impact on satisfaction than information learned before the purchase. 
In addition, negative price comparisons have a greater impact on 
satisfaction than positive comparisons. These results imply that if 
consumers who receive postpurchase information wish to avoid future 
feelings of regret, they should defer their purchases longer. Our second 
two experiments demonstrate this phenomenon: Subjects who were 
exposed to postchoice information set higher decision thresholds, con- 
sistent with the minimization of future regret. Paradoxically, providing 
subjects with additional postchoice information resulted in decreased 
average earnings, suggesting that consumers may try to avoid future 
regret even when doing so conflicts with expected value 
maximization. 


COOKE, Alan D. J. see JANISZEWSKI, Chris (December 
2003) 


COON, Gregory S. see BELK, Russeli W. (December 1993) 
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COOPER, Lee G. see NAKANISHI, Masao et al. (Septem- 


shaping brand preferences. Even when subjects more easily recalled 


ber 1974) pictured attributes than verbally described attributes, this picture su- 


periority effect did not influence memory-based preferences. In con- 
trast, externally available information for an alternative brand influ- 
enced both recall and preferences. The overall pattern of results 
suggests that enhancing recallability improves the likelihood that con- 
sumers will use a price of information to compare brands only if 
other information is unavailable or inadequate. 


COTE, Jane see COTE, Joseph A. et al. (December 1991) 


COTE, Joseph A., James MCCULLOUGH, and Michael 
REILLY (1985), Effects of Unexpected Situations on 
Behavior-Intention Differences: A Garbology Analysis, 
12 (September), 188-194. 


COOPER, Lee G. and Masao NAKANISHI (1983), Stan- 
dardizing Variables in Multiplicative Choice Models, 10 
(June), 96-108. 


To use multiplicative competitive interaction (MCI) models as part 
of a theory of the evaluative process in choice, we need a method to 
transform interval scale consumer judgments into positive, ratio 
scales. We develop a coefficient—zeta-squared—that processes the 
needed scale requirements and other theoretically desirable properties, 
and report four research studies to demonstrate the diversity of ap- 
plications of multiplicative choice models using zeta-squared. We also 
discuss the relations of MCI models to Luce choice models to illustrate 
the potential of zeta-squared for representing the effects of similarity 
on choice, and consider some of the benefits of standardizing variables 
in MCI models or multinominal logit models. 


COOPER, Lee G. (1987), Do We Need Critical Relativism? 
Comments on “On Method in Consumer Research,” 14 
(June), 126-127. 


COOPER, Lee G. see GUPTA, Sunil (December 1992) 


CORFMAN, Kim P. and Donald R. LEHMANN (1987), 
Models of Cooperative Group Decision-Making and 


This study explores the usefulness of unanticipated situational oc- 
currences for explaining the disparity between stated intention and 
actual behavior for 15 commonly consumed food and beverage prod- 
ucts. Unlike previous research on unexpected situations, actual sit- 
uational occurrences were monitored for effects on actual consump- 
tion (measured by garbage analysis and self-report). The results show 
that behavior-intention inconsistency is partly attributable to unex- 
pected situations. 


COTE, Joseph A. and M. Ronald BUCKLEY (1988), Mea- 


Relative Influence: An Experimental Investigation of 
Family Purchase Decisions, 4 (June), 1-13. 


A conceptual framework is developed that provides a description of 
group decision-making processes in conflict situations. Selected im- 
plications of this framework as it applies to family purchase tasks 
are tested using experimental data provided by couples making se- 
quences of product choice decisions. Models tested include power- 
related resources and power use-related goals as determinants of rel- 
ative influence. Results indicate that relative preference intensity and 
the outcomes of preceding joint decisions consistently made the 
strongest contributions to relative influence. 


CORFMAN, Kim P. and Donald R. LEHMANN (1993), 


The Importance of Others’ Welfare in Evaluating Bar- 
gaining Outcomes, 20 (June), 124-137. 


This research proposes that negotiators consider each other's payoffs 
in their evaluation of potential settlements beyond the level necessary 
to maintain the bargaining relationship. We further hypothesize that 
the way in which negotiators weight their opponents’ payoffs, relative 
to their own, is a function of characteristics of the relationship and 
of the bargainers’ personalities. Specifically, we consider liking of 
the other party, payoff expectations, satisfaction with past settlements, 
the likelihood of future negotiations, egocentricity, and power ori- 
entation. We demonstrate the impact of these factors on the satisfac- 
tion negotiators derive from profiting more and less than their op- 
ponents using data from an experiment in which subjects negotiate 
with computer-simulated opponents. 


COSMAS, Stephen C. (1982), Life Styles and Consumption 


Patterns, 8 (March), 453-455. 


COSTA, Janeen Arnold see BELK, Russell W. (December 


1998) 


COSTLEY, Carolyn L. and Merrie BRUCKS (1992), Se- 


lective Recall and Information Use in Consumer Pref- 
erences, 18 (March), 464-474. 


This study investigated the relation between consumers’ memory and 
use of information in judging brand preferences. The authors used 
ads to test hypotheses about how pictorial and verbal presentations 
of previously encountered information and the content of subse- 
quently encountered information affect recall and information use in 


surement Error and Theory Testing in Consumer Re- 
search: And Illustration of the Importance of Construct 
Validation, 14 (March), 579-582. 


There have been numerous calls to improve measures of consumer 
behavior constructs, yet theoretical relationships are often evaluated 
in the absence of validity. This article presents an illustration of the 
impact of measurement error upon theory testing. We hope that this 
will highlight the need to improve construct measures that are used 
in consumer behavior research. 


COTE, Joseph A., Siew Meng LEONG, and Jane COTE 


(1991), Assessing the Influence of Journal of Consumer 
Research: A Citation Analysis, 18 (December), 
402-410. 


This article employs citation analysis to investigate empirically the 
influence of the Journal of Consumer Research (JCR) on the social 
science literature. Some 7,166 citations from the Social Science Ci- 
tation Index (1974-1989) were made to 537 articles published in JCR 
between 1974 and 1986. The results show that most research ap- 
pearing in JCR is used and that research in the journal has an influence 
on other disciplines. Consumer research, marketing, and psychology 
were the largest users of JCR. Empirical articles have the single largest 
influence on the literature, although review and theory articles have 
a disproportionate influence. 


COULTER, Robin A., Linda L. PRICE, and Lawrence 


FEICK (2003), Rethinking the Origins of Involvement 
and Brand Commitment: Insights from Postsocialist 
Central Europe, 30 (September), 151-169. 


Drawing on our work in two postsocialist countries, Hungary and 
Romania, we contribute to understanding product involvement and 
brand commitment. We demonstrate that prominent political-cultural 
discourses, cultural intermediaries, social influences, and life themes 
and projects collectively prompt product involvement. We introduce 
the concept of involvement with branded products and examine its 
origins within a sociohistorical context. We consider the origins of 
brand commitment and illustrate that consumers with little interest in 
either the product category or the idea of branded products may be 
committed to particular brands. Further, we contribute to understand- 
ing the relationships among product involvement, brand commitment, 
and brand experimentation. 
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COUPEY, Eloise (1994), Restructuring: Constructive Pro- 
cessing of Information Displays in Consumer Choice, 
21 (June), 83-99. 


This research examines the construction of information displays by 
consumers. This aspect of constructive processing, in which data may 
be transformed, edited, or inferred, is termed “restructuring.” Sub- 
jects’ notes and verbal protocols generated during a study are used 
to examine restructuring behavior when making choices among 
brands. These methods enable the examination of restructuring and 
its effect on evaluative processing throughout the course of making 
a choice. Results demonstrate that consumers do restructure, that re- 
structuring is done in a contingent, opportunistic manner, and that 
restructuring may influence the type of choice heuristic used (e.g., 
alternative-based vs. attribute-based). 


COUPEY, Eloise, Julie R. IRWIN, and John W. PAYNE 
(1998), Product Category Familiarity and Preference 
Construction, 24 (March), 459-468. 


Marketers often base decisions about marketing strategies on the re- 
sults of research designed to elicit information about consumers’ pref- 
erences. A large body of research indicates, however, that preferences 
often are labile. That is, preferences can be reversed depending on 
factors such as how the preference is elicited. In three studies, we 
examine the effect of familiarity in two preference-elicitation tasks, 
choice and matching judgments. We provide evidence of an inter- 
action between familiarity and response mode (choice or matching) 
in each study. In study 3, we test the explanation that preference 
reversals may occur when the interaction of response mode with 


product-category familiarity leads to systematic changes in attribute 
weighting. 


COURSEY, Don L. (1985), A Normative Model of Behavior 
Based Upon an Activity Hierarchy, 12 (June), 64-73. 


This paper integrates the psychological framework of a preference 
hierarchy with the economic framework used to analyze the allocation 
of time and commodities. Residual income available to an activity is 
found to be the primary determinant of the level of an activity’s time 
and commodity demands and the most important variable affecting 
marginal consumption of new commodities. 


COURSEY, Don L. (1988), Preference Trees, Preference 


Hierarchies, and Consumer Behavior, 15 (December), 
398-400. 


COUSINEAU, Alain see BURNKRANT, Robert E. (De- 
cember 1975) 


COUSINEAU, Amy see HESLOP, Louise A. et al. (Decem- 
ber 1981) 


COVENEY, Anne R. see LONGSTRETH, Molly et al. (June 
1984) 


COWLEY, Elizabeth and Andrew A. MITCHELL (2003), 
The Moderating Effect of Product Knowledge on the 
Learning and Organization of Product Information, 30 
(December), 443-454. 


This research examines how differences in the organization of brand 
information in memory between higher and lower knowledge con- 
sumers affects which brands are retrieved when consumers are pro- 
vided with a usage situation. A spreading activation network model 
of memory is used to predict the results of an experiment where the 
usage situations were varied at encoding and repeated recall sessions. 
The results of the study indicate that lower knowledge consumers 
tend to learn only the brand information that is appropriate for a usage 
situation at encoding and do not organize brands by subcategory in 
memory. Consequently, lower knowledge consumers tend to retrieve 
the same set of brands regardless of the usage situation at retrieval. 
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Alternatively, higher knowledge consumers learn brand information 
appropriate for different usage situations and organize this information 
by product subcategories. This allows higher knowledge consumers 
to retrieve the brands appropriate for the usage situation at retrieval, 
and to vary the set of retrieved brands as the usage situation changes. 


COX, Anthony D. see COX, Dena S. (June 1988) 
COX, Anthony D. see KELLARIS, James J. (June 1989) 
COX, Anthony D. see COX, Dena et al. (September 1990) 


COX, Dena S. and Anthony D. COX (1988), What Does 
Familiarity Breed? Complexity as a Moderator of Rep- 
etition Effects in Advertisement Evaluation, 15 (June), 
111-116. 


This article examines how consumers’ attitudes toward advertisements 
are affected by their previous exposure to them. The results of our 
experiment suggest that the effects of exposure on ad attitudes may 
be moderated by the complexity of the advertisement: evaluations of 
complex ads become more positive with exposure, while those of 
simple ads do not. This finding may help explain why previous studies 
of ad exposure effects have yielded mixed results. 


COX, Dena, Anthony D. COX, and George P. MOSCHIS 
(1990), When Consumer Behavior Goes Bad: An In- 


vestigation of Adolescent Shoplifting, 17 (September), 
149-159. 


Shoplifting is a troubling and widespread aspect of consumer behav- 
ior, particularly among adolescents, yet it has attracted little attention 
from consumer researchers. This article reports and interprets findings 
on the pervasiveness of shoplifting among adolescents, the charac- 
teristics that distinguish adolescent shoplifters from their nonshoplift- 
ing peers, and adolescents’ views regarding the reasons for this be- 
havior. Our findings contradict some popular stereotypes concerning 


the typical shoplifter and suggest some rethinking about adolescents’ 
reasons for shoplifting. 


CRAFTON, Steven M. and George E. HOFFER (1980), Do 
Consumers Benefit from Auto Manufacturer Rebates to 
Dealers? 7 (September), 211-214. 


CRAIG, C. Samuel see STERNTHAL, Brian (December 
1974) 


CRAIG, C. Samuel and John M. MCCANN (1978), As- 
sessing Communication Effects on Energy Conserva- 
tion, 5 (September), 82-88. 


This article presents the results of a field experiment on alternative 
ways of prompting energy conservation behavior. The source of the 
communication was found to influence the number of requests for 
energy conservation information and the actual consumption of elec- 
tricity. Repetition of the communication had no effect on either. 


CRAIK, Fergus I. M. see LAW, Sharmistha et al. (September 
1998) 


CREYER, Elizabeth H. see ROSS, William T., Jr. (June 
1992) 


CREYER, Elizabeth H. see ROSS, William T., Jr. (Septem- 
ber 1993) 


CRIPPS, John D. and Robert J. MEYER (1994), Heuristics 
and Biases in Timing the Replacement of Durable Prod- 
ucts, 21 (September), 304-318. 


The process by which individuals make recurrent decisions about 
when to replace durable goods is examined. Two experiments are 
reported in which subjects play the role of purchasing agents who 
must repeatedly decide whether to keep a currently owned manufac- 
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turing device or replace it with a superior new one, given uncertainty 
about the future performance of new and currently owned machines. 
Replacement patterns are compared with those that would be predicted 
if subjects made decisions as rational economic agents, following the 
principles of optimal replacement theory. This comparison reveals a 
number of systematic departures from optimality that do not vanish 
with experience. Among these are a tendency to replace at a slower 
rate than would be predicted by normative theory and a tendency to 
weigh opportunity costs arising from obsolescence greater than those 
arising from product deterioration. In addition, subjects display a bias 
against making replacement purchases given short lapses of time since 
the previous replacement. The findings are interpreted in terms of 
known biases in decision making under uncertainty in dynamic and 
static settings. 
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Consuming is defined as behavior whereby entropy is increased in 
exchange for existential or experiential rewards. Existential rewards 
are well known—for example, the satisfaction of Maslowian needs. 
But experiential rewards are perhaps just as important: these refer to 
the temporary improvement in positive mood people experience when 
they are acting in goal-directed, purposeful ways. Consuming is one 
way for obtaining such experiences. It is suggested that in order to 
evaluate the impact of consuming it is necessary to measure the 
entropy costs of the behavior balanced against the psychic benefits 
it provides. 


CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. see JANISZEWSKI, Chris (March 


2004) 


CUNNINGHAM, Isabella C. M. see Green, Robert T. et al. 


CROCKETT, Jean (1974), Commentary on Katona, “Psy- (March 1983) 


chology and Consumer Economics,” | (June), 9-11. 


CROSBY, Lawrence A. and James R. TAYLOR (1981), CURRIM, Imran S., Charles B. WEINBERG, and Dick R. 


Effects of Consumer Information and Education on 
Cognition and Choice, 8 (June), 43-56. 


Experimental results showed that education can increase the number 
of salient dimensions. However, the importance of key dimensions 
appeared unaffected by education. Information was found to influence 
product performance expectations and preferences, although sex role 
differences may exist. 


CROSBY, Lawrence A. and James R. TAYLOR (1983), 


Psychological Commitment and Its Effects on Post-De- 
cision Evaluation and Preference Stability Among Vot- 
ers, 9 (March), 413-431. 


High psychological commitment to a vote decision produces halo 
effects in the subsequent evaluation of election outcomes and is as- 
sociated with greater preference stability. Among low commitment 
voters, preferences are more unstable and subject to less cognitive 
mediation. Social motivation moderates the influence of social versus 
personal outcomes in post-decision evaluation for high but not for 
low commitment voters. 


CROSS, Gary (2002), Valves of Desire: A Historian’s Per- 


spective on Parents, Children, and Marketing, 29 (De- 
cember), 441-447. 


This historical analysis on marketing to children argues that the com- 
munications linkage between advertiser and child is more problematic 
than contemporary research models suggest. Cultural reactions to 
modern market society have led to constructions of childhood in- 
nocence that have both restricted and expanded consumption. Over 
the last century, this ambiguous response has produced repeated ef- 
forts to regulate advertising and has led to adult spending to restore 
wonder through giving to children. The implications of this analysis 
for marketing and consumer research is discussed. 


CROWLEY, Ayn E. and Wayne D. HOYER (1994), An 


Integrative Framework for Understanding Two-Sided 
Persuasion, 20 (March), 561-574. 


This article develops a framework that encompasses past two-sided 
persuasion research and incorporates additional theory and research 
on optimal arousal and attitude toward the ad to provide explanations 
for inconsistencies in previous findings. In particular, explanations 
are provided for the following: (1) when credibility gains will be 
enhanced, (2) when refutation is needed, (3) how the message should 
be structured (in terms of amount and placement of negative infor- 
mation), and (4) what types of attributes should be discounted (in 
terms of importance, type, and correlation with other attributes). In 


WITTINK (1981), Design of Subscription Programs for 
a Performing Arts Series, 8 (June), 67-75. 


Conjoint analysis is used to determine the impact of factors such as 
renown of performers, seating priority, season discount, and driving 
time on the demand for subscription series to performing arts events. 
Checks to assess the consistency of the data are developed and im- 
plemented. The results suggest that commonly computed derived- 
attribute importance weights need to be adjusted by the number of 
levels, if rank order preference data are collected. 


CURRIM, Imran see JACOBY, Jacob et al. (September 


1994) 


CURRY, David J. and Michael B. MENASCO (1979), Some 


Effects of Differing Information Processing Strategies 
on Husband-Wife Joint Decisions, 6 (September), 
192-203. 


For high-priced durable products, a husband and wife must select one 
multiattribute brand from a class of such brands. This paper examines 
the effects of different information processing strategies on prechoice 
agreement about brand utilities and postchoice utility loss for each 
spouse as a result of their joint decision. 


CURRY, David J. and Michael B. MENASCO (1983), On 


the Separability of Weights and Brand Values: Issues 
and Empirical Results, 10 (June), 83-95. 


A central issue in research on multiattribute decision structures is the 
relationship between attribute weights and variation in brand scores. 
Conventional wisdom postulates that, as the variation or range of 
levels on an attribute increases, so will the relative weight the attribute 
receives in decisions. The results presented in this research do not 
confirm the conventional wisdom. In particular, subjects were capable 
of cognitively standardizing scores on each attribute so that judged 
utilities reflected an attribute’s psychological importance, not the sta- 
tistical variation in its scores. This result and those reported for several 
other tests appear to be promising for efforts that emphasize structural 
applications of multiattribute models for marketing communications 
strategy. 


CURRY, David J. and David J. FAULDS (1986), Indexing 
Product Quality: Issues, Theory, and Results, 13 (June), 
134-145. 


CURRY, David J. see MENASCO, Michael B. (June 1989) 


CURTIS, W. W. see MITTELSTAEDT, R. A. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1976) 


addition, directions for future research are discussed. 


CSIKSZENTMIHALYI, Mihaly (2000), The Costs and 
Benefits of Consuming, 27 (September), 267—272. 
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DABHOLKAR, Pratibha A. (1994), Incorporating Choice 


into an Attitudinal Framework: Analyzing Models of 
Mental Comparison Processes, 21 (June), 100-118. 


Choice is introduced into attitudinal models, which traditionally have 
focused on nonchoice contexts. Four alternative models integrating 
the information-processing and attitudinal literatures are developed 
to represent different possible mental comparison processes leading 
to choice. It is proposed that consumers may compare beliefs about 
alternatives, or they may compare expectancy-value components, at- 
titudes, or intentions, in order to choose between alternatives. The 
conditions under which each of these choice models is likely to be 
employed are discussed. For example, when facing few alternatives 
where one or more alternatives are somewhat unfamiliar and where 
beliefs about alternatives can be naturally grouped into a small number 
of salient dimensions, consumers are most likely to compare expec- 
tancy-value components across alternatives in order to make a choice. 
In a preliminary test of the proposed framework, the four alternative 
choice models are tested for a context that fits these specific condi- 
tions. A comparative analysis indicates that the Expectancy Com- 
parison Model, which is conceptually appropriate for these conditions, 
also has the best fit with the data. 


DACIN, Peter A. see MURRY, John P., Jr. (March 1996) 
DACIN, Peter A. see MITCHELL, Andrew A. (December 


1996). 


DAHL, Darren W., Rajesh V. MANCHANDA, and Jennifer 


J. ARGO (2001), Embarrassment in Consumer Pur- 
chase: The Roles of Social Presence and Purchase Fa- 
miliarity, 28 (December), 473-481. 


Two field studies investigate the importance of social presence (real 
and imagined) and familiarity with the purchase act in producing 
embarrassment in the context of an embarrassing product purchase. 
The results indicate that awareness of a social presence during pur- 
chase selection and commitment, whether real or imagined, is a mo- 
tivating factor in creating embarrassment for the consumer. Further, 
our results show that the more familiar consumers are with an em- 
barrassing product purchase, the less embarrassed they are likely to 
feel. Familiarity with an embarrassing product purchase is also shown 
to have implications for the effect of social presence. That is, fa- 
miliarity with purchase acts as a moderator for the relationship of 
real social presence and embarrassment by reducing the influence of 
the social presence. In the context of an imagined social presence, 
purchase familiarity is shown to reduce the likelihood of imagining. 
These findings are integrated into a discussion of the theoretical im- 
plications and the potential avenues for future research in the area. 


DANES, Jeffrey E. and John E. HUNTER (1980), Design- 


ing Persuasive Communication Campaigns: A Multi- 
message Communication Model, 7 (June), 67—77. 


This paper presents a multimessage communication model designed 
for selecting messages that show the greatest promise of changing 
purchase intentions in a desired direction. An illustrative application 
is given. 


DANKO, William D. see SCHANINGER, Charles M. 


(March 1993) 


DARDEN, William R. and William D. PERREAULT, Jr. 


(1975), A Multivariate Analysis of Media Exposure and 
Vacation Behavior with Life Style Covariates, 2 (Sep- 
tember), 93-103. 


Two different multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) models 
are used to examine the relationship between selected media exposure 
groups and market behaviors. The dependent vector variable in the 
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first model is vacation behaviors which is adjusted for covariance 
with interest-specific AIO measures in the second model. 


DARDEN, William R. see BABIN, Barry J. et al. (March 


1994) 


DARDIS, Rachel see SOBERON-FERRER, Horacio 


(March 1991) 


DARLEY, William K. and Jeen-Su LIM (1993), Assessing 


Demand Artifacts in Consumer Research: an Alternative 
Perspective, 20 (December), 489-495. 


In a recent insightful article on demand artifacts in consumer research, 
T. A. Shimp, E. M. Hyatt, and D. J. Snyder, using a 1989 article by 
J. J. Kellaris and A. D. Cox as backdrop, provided an appraisal of 
demand artifacts. In this article, we critically evaluate some of the 
assumptions and conclusions of Shimp et al.’s analysis of the extent 
to which demand artifacts might explain the 1982 results of G. J. 
Gorn as analyzed by Kellaris and Cox. In addition, we offer some 
useful suggestions for minimizing demand problems. 


DAVIS, Harry L. and Benny P. RIGAUX (1974), Perception 
of Marital Roles in Decision Processes, | (June), 51-62. 


Influence exerted by husbands and wives at different stages in the 
decision process was examined for 25 economic decisions in a con- 
venience sample of Belgian households in which both spouses were 
questioned. The analysis considers changes in marital roles throughout 
decision-making and extent of role consensus within families. Im- 
plications are discussed in relation to communication strategies as 
well as for research on household economic behavior. 


DAVIS, Harry L. (1976), Decision Making within the 


Household, 2 (March), 241-260. 


Existing research on household decision making is reviewed in terms 
of three questions: (1) Which family members are involved in eco- 
nomic decision? (2) What is the nature of family decision processes? 
and (3) Are decision outcomes affected by differences in family role 
structure and decision strategies? Problem areas related to each of 
these questions are discussed, including an over-emphasis on decision 
roles rather than processes and outcomes, noncomparable and insuf- 
ficient measures of purchase influence, and marketing’s preference 
for individual-based models of consumer behavior. 


DAVIS, Harry L., Stephen J. HOCH, and E. K. Easton 


RAGSDALE (1986), An Anchoring and Adjustment 
Model of Spousal Predictions, 13 (June), 25-37. 


How do we predict the preferences of other people? This article 
proposes an anchoring and adjustment process where we anchor on 
our own preferences and attempt to adjust for ways in which we are 
likely to differ from others. In five experiments, 220 husbands and 
wives predicted the preferences of their spouses for 20 new product 
concepts. Both husbands and wives anchored heavily on their own 
preferences. Moreover, they consistently adjusted for beliefs about 
the relative influence that their spouses would wield on the purchase 
decision for each of the concepts. On average, people were not very 
accurate in predicting spousal preferences. Almost half of the people 
would have been more accurate by simply reporting their own pref- 
erences. Most of the subjects had difficulty isolating systematic ad- 
justment factors that were more diagnostic of spousal preferences 
than their own preferences. 


DAVIS, Harry L. see FRENZEN, Jonathan K. (June 1990) 
DAVIS, Roger see CAPON, Noel (June 1984) 
DAWSON, Scott see RICHINS, Marsha L. (December 


1992) 
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DAY, George S. and William K. BRANDT (1974), Con- 
sumer Research and the Evaluation of Information Dis- 
closure Requirements: The Case of Truth in Lending, 
1 (June), 21-32. 


This article evaluates the impact of Truth in Lending (TIL) disclosures 
on consumer search and credit usage behavior, and how the effects 
vary by market segment. Consumer behavior concepts were used to 
guide the development of a comprehensive model of the consumer 
credit decision process, which specified the intervening effects of TIL 
and the situational constraints which tended to limit the use of TIL 
information. 


DE SOETE, Geert see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 1984) 


DE ZWAAN, Martina see FABER, Ronald J. et al. (De- 
cember 1995) 


DEIGHTON, John (1984), The Interaction of Advertising 
and Evidence, 11 (December), 763-770. 


Recent advertising research appears to neglect the role of evidence 
in persuasion. From work on confirmatory bias in the field of be- 
havioral decision theory, this paper argues for an interaction between 
advertising and evidence on evaluations, and finds experimental sup- 
port for the interaction. Implications are drawn for advertising testing 
and for hierarchy models of advertising effects. 


DEIGHTON, John, Daniel ROMER, and Josh MCQUEEN 
(1989), Using Drama to Persuade, 16 (December), 
335-343. 


Television ads can be classified as either arguments or dramas or 
hybrids of these forms. We claim that form dimension influences how 
ads are processed. An argument backs its claims with appeals to 
objectivity and is processed evaluatively. A drama appeals more to 
subjective criteria and is processed empathically. A study is reported 
in which 40 television commercials were classified on a dramatization 
scale. They were shown to 1,215 people, and measures of evaluative 
and empathic processing were taken. The measures were found to be 
weighted differently for arguments and dramas, supporting the con- 
tention that form influences processing. 


DEIGHTON, John (1992), The Consumption of Perfor- 
mance, 19 (December), 362-372. 


This article develops a vocabulary to describe the management of 
performance and the nature of consumer judgments of staged per- 
formance quality. It distinguishes three kinds of _ perfor- 
mance—contractual, enacted, and dramatistic. While all marketing 
actions are by nature dramatistic, this article explores how marketing 
can obscure the traces of dramatism by reframing the performance 
as contractual or enacted. Alternatively, marketing may seek to em- 
phasize a performance’s dramatistic character, selecting among skill, 
show, thrill, or festive frames. I apply this framework to examine the 
issue of the quality of performances. 


DEIGHTON, John and Kent GRAYSON (1995), Marketing 


and Seduction: Building Exchange Relationships by 
Managing Social Consensus, 21 (March), 660-676. 


We distinguish seduction from persuasion and other ways to draw 
consumers into exchange relationships. A legal case involving the 
prosecution of a mail fraud known as Chonda-Za is used to illustrate 
seduction, and the concept is defined in terms of social constructionist 
theory. We identify five stages in the unfolding of a seduction and 
draw parallels and contrasts to the formation of a normal exchange 
relationship. We explore the enrollment stage in more detail and model 
it as a matter of inducing consumers to accept progressively more 
involving role agreements. The distinction between legitimate and 
illegitimate seduction is also examined. 


DEKLEVA, Christine see SUJAN, Mita (December 1987) 
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DEMIRDJIAN, Z. S. (1983), Sales Effectiveness of Com- 
parative Advertising: An Experimental Field Investi- 
gation, 10 (December), 362-364. 


Unlike previous studies that have measured comparative advertising 
effectiveness through such hypothetical constructs as beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and intentions, this experiment extends research by examining 
the impact of comparative advertising on purchase behavior. Results 
contradict the findings of previous research and show that comparative 
advertising outweighs its noncomparative counterpart in sales 
effectiveness. 


DEMOSS, Michelle see MICK, David Glen (December 


1990) 


DENISON, Daniel R. and Claes FORNELL (1990), Mod- 


eling Distance Structures in Consumer Research: Scale 
Versus Order in Validity Assessment, 16 (March), 
479-489. 


Confirmatory multidimensional scaling (CMDS) is presented as a 
spatial technique for structural modeling based on ordinal assump- 
tions, and as an alternative to metric techniques such as LISREL. The 
article links both techniques to the multitrait-multimethod matrix and 
presents a system for deriving measures of symmetric construct re- 
lationships, measurement error, and goodness of fit. Examples show 
that CMDS and LISREL often give comparable results, but that LIS- 
REL is sensitive to the magnitude of correlations whereas CMDS is 
sensitive only to their order. The trade-offs involved in assumptions, 
results, and interpretations with these methods are highlighted in the 
conclusion. 


DENTON, Frank see RINDFLEISCH, Aric et al. (March 


1997) 


DENZIN, Norman K. (2001), The Seventh Moment: Qual- 


itative Inquiry and the Practices of a More Radical Con- 
sumer Research, 28 (September), 324-330. 


My intentions in this essay are fivefold: (1) to show how the discourses 
of qualitative inquiry and cultural studies in the seventh moment can 
be put to critical advantage by consumer researchers; (2) to discuss 
the cultural studies assumptions that define a consumer research 
agenda; (3) to offer a set of interpretive, methodological, and ethical 
criteria that can be used by consumer researchers; (4) to apply these 
criteria to a concrete case, a reading of the Hollywood “hood” films 
of the last decade; and thereby (5) to establish the relevance of this 
approach for the practices of critical consumer research. Throughout 
I use examples from the Black Arts Movement of the 1970s. 


DERRICK, Frederick W. and Alane K. LEHFELD (1980), 


The Family Life Cycle: An Alternate Approach, 7 (Sep- 
tember), 214-217. 


DESAI, Kalpesh Kaushik and Wayne D. HOYER (2000), 


Descriptive Characteristics of Memory-Based Consid- 
eration Sets: Influence of Usage Occasion Frequency 
and Usage Location Familiarity, 27 (December), 
309-323. 


Prior research has examined the composition of memory-based con- 
sideration sets in usage situations in terms of the specific products 
included in them. To shed more light on how much effort it would 
take consumers to choose from a memory-set and how difficult it 
would be for a product to enter or remain in that set, this research 
examines the composition of memory-sets in terms of their descriptive 
characteristics: stability, or how consistent the set is across similar 
situations; size, or how large the set is; variety, or how distinct the 
products within the set are; and preference dispersion, or how equal 
the preferences are toward the set products. To pinpoint the specific 
elements of usage situations that influence these properties and to 


— 


address the limitation of inconsistent operationalizations of usage sit- 
uations both within and across prior studies, this research operation- 
alized usage situations in terms of two key elements: usage occasion 
and usage location. Results of two studies using 32 situations that 
varied on occasion and location familiarities in two replicate product 
classes revealed that memory-sets of more familiar occasions had 
lower stability, larger size, and marginally greater variety. Similarly, 
sets of more familiar locations portrayed lower stability than those 
of less familiar locations, as well as set variety equal to those of less 
familiar locations. Finally, the underlying explanation of the above 
results, the process of forming memory-sets—direct retrieval of items 
from memory in more familiar situations and use of situation goals 
in less familiar situations—was also confirmed. 


DESARBO, Wayne S. see GREEN, Paul E. (June 1978) 


DESARBO, Wayne S. see GREEN, Paul E. et al. (December 
1978). 


DESARBO, Wayne S. see GREEN, Paul E. et al. (June 
1981) 


DESARBO, Wayne S. and Geert DE SOETE (1984), On 
the Use of Hierarchical Clustering for the Analysis of 
Nonsymmetric Proximities, 11 (June), 601-610. 


Rao and Sabavala (1981) recently proposed a hierarchical clustering 
methodology applied to normalized brand switching matrices to assess 
competitive market structure. We introduce a recently developed clus- 
tering method that appears to be more suited to the analysis of such 
nonsymmetric data, and describe an application and comparison of 
the various approaches. 


DESARBO, Wayne S. see BURKE, Raymond R. et al. 
(March 1988) 


DESARBO, Wayne S. see OLIVER, Richard L. (March 


1988) 


DESARBO, Wayne S., Juyoung KIM, S. Chan CHOI, and 
Melinda SPAULDING (2002), A Gravity-Based Mul- 
tidimensional Scaling Model for Deriving Spatial Struc- 
tures Underlying Consumer Preference/Choice Judg- 
ments, 29 (June), 91-100. 


In multidimensional unfolding multidimensional scaling (MDS) pro- 
cedures, the predicted utility of a brand for a consumer is inversely 
related to the distance between that consumer’s ideal point and the 
brand position in the derived space. Most MDS models treat all brands 
the same regardless of their respective market share. In many product 
categories, however, consumer preferences are heavily influenced by 
the size of the existing market share (i.e., the brand mass). This article 
presents two versions of a new spatial methodology that incorporates 
the effects of brand as well as consumer mass via a spatial gravity 
model of consumer utility; that is, the attraction of a brand for a 
consumer depends not only on the distance of the brand from a 
consumer’s ideal point but also on the current market size of the 
brand, as well as the consumer purchase pattern and volume. One 
version of the proposed model estimates brand positions and indi- 
vidual ideal points with two-way or three-way pick any/N binary 
choice data. The second version we develop provides the same spatial 
decomposition for two-way or three-way metric preference/domi- 
nance data. We also develop a series of nested MDS models to es- 
timate, test, and compare four different model structures with respect 
to any common data set. We illustrate the proposed methodology 
using an actual commercial application involving physician prescrip- 
tion behavior and examine competing model fits. 


DESHPANDE, Rohit, Wayne D. HOYER, and Naveen 
DONTHU (1986), The Intensity of Ethnic Affiliation: 


A Study of the Sociology of Hispanic Consumption, 13 
(September), 214-220. 
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Although there has been little recent work dealing with the sociology 
of consumption, what exists has assumed that there is a general ho- 
mogeneity within subcultures—i.e., that consumers within a particular 
subculture exhibit similar consumption patterns. This article examines 
one subculture (Hispanic consumers) and uses recent developments 
in sociology and anthropology to show that most work on the Hispanic 
market has overlooked certain major ethnic identification differences 
between groups of Hispanics. Implications of these differences for 
future research and theory on consumer subcultures are developed 
based on an empirical study comparing Hispanic and Anglo 
Americans. 


DESHPANDE, Rohit see STAYMAN, Douglas M. (Decem- 
ber 1989) 


DEUTSCHER, Terry see RYANS, Adrian B. (December 
1975) 


DEVERE, S. P. see MITTELSTAEDT, R. A. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1976) 


DEVITA, Michael T. see GREEN, Paul E. (December 1974) 
DEVITA, Michael T. see GREEN, Paui E. (September 1975) 


DHAR, Ravi and Steven J. SHERMAN (1996), The Effect 
of Common and Unique Features in Consumer Choice, 
23 (December), 193-203. 


Consumer choice often involves a comparison among the available 
alternatives. Recent research finds that features shared by alternatives 
are canceled and greater weight is placed on the unique features in 
choosing among the alternatives provided. Building on this research, 
the authors propose that the attractiveness of the choice set can be 
enhanced or reduced by altering which features appear unique. In the 
first study, this proposition is tested for choice problems in which 
subjects choose or delay choice between pairs of alternatives that 
have either shared bad features and unique good features (unique 
good pairs) or unique bad features and shared good features (unique 
bad pairs). As predicted, a greater percentage of subjects chose an 
alternative when there were unique good pairs than when there were 
unique bad pairs. A second study allowed subjects to switch from 
their initial choice to a new alternative with both unique good and 
unique bad features. The likelihood of switching to a new alternative 
was greater for subjects who made the initial choice from unique bad 
pairs. A third study used the choice context to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of a specific alternative by making its good features appear 
unique. Finally, another study used think-aloud protocols to gain in- 
sights into the underlying mechanism. 


DHAR, Ravi (1997), Consumer Preference for a No-Choice 
Option, 24 (September), 215-231. 


The traditional focus in the decision-making literature has been on 
understanding how consumers choose among a given set of alter- 
natives. The notion that preference uncertainty may lead to choice 
deferral when no single alternative has a decisive advantage is tested 
in seven studies. Building on recent research, the article shows that 
the decision to defer choice is influenced by the absolute difference 
in attractiveness among the alternatives provided and is not consistent 
with trade-off difficulty or the theory of search. These findings are 
then extended to show that choice deferral can also be modified for 
the same alternatives by manipulations that make them appear more 
similar in attractiveness, or that decrease the need to differentiate 
among them. The results are consistent with the notion that preference 
uncertainty results in a hesitation to commit to any single action since 
small differences in attractiveness among the alternatives are poten- 
tially reversible. Consistent with this premise, the effect of attrac- 
tiveness difference on choice deferral decreased significantly when 
subjects were first allowed to practice making monetary trade-offs 
among the available alternatives. 
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DHAR, Ravi and Stephen M. NOWLIS (1999), The Effect 


of Time Pressure on Consumer Choice Deferral, 25 
(March), 369-384. 


This article investigates the effect of time pressure on choice deferral. 
Recent research suggests that the likelihood of deferral is contingent 
on the ease of making the selection decision (which option to choose) 
as well as the overall attractiveness of the selected alternative. We 
focus on how time pressure systematically impacts choice deferral 
by increasing the use of noncompensatory decision rules in the se- 
lection decision and by increasing the relative emphasis placed on 
the unique features in the deferral decision (whether to choose). Con- 
sistent with the hypotheses, we find over a series of five studies that 
time pressure (1) decreases choice deferral when choice involves high 
conflict but not when conflict is low, (2) reduces the impact of shared 
features on choice deferral, and (3) decreases choice deferral for sets 
with common bad and unique good features (approach-approach con- 
flict) but not for sets with common good and unique bad features 
(avoidance-avoidance conflict). We further show that greater attention 
to the unique features is not a general property of decision making 
under time pressure but rather a consequence of the primacy of the 
selection decision over the deferral decision. Consistent with this 
premise, time pressure did not decrease the relative attention paid to 
common features when the task was described as purely a deferral 
decision. The theoretical and practical implications of the findings 
are discussed. 


DHAR, Ravi, Stephen M. NOWLIS, and Steven J. 


SHERMAN (1999), Comparison Effects on Preference 
Construction, 26 (December), 293-307. 


Consumers frequently compare alternatives to make similarity and 
preference judgments. Recent research suggests that the construction 
of both similarity and preference judgments can be captured by- a 
feature-matching model that allows for shifts in the relative weights 
assigned to the various features of the alternatives being compared. 
An implication of this model is that engaging in one comparative 
process (e.g., similarity) can influence the relative weight assigned 
to the features that are considered in a second comparative judgment 
(e.g., preference). Our main proposition that the type and direction 
of the initial comparison process has a systematic effect on subsequent 
preference judgments and choice was tested in a series of studies. 
One study, which focused on alternatives about which consumers 
have information in memory, shows that the direction of an initial 
comparison task that elicits differences between two options syste- 
matically alters their relative attractiveness in a subsequent preference 
task. In two subsequent studies, the effect of engaging in an initial 
comparison task on subsequent preference judgments was tested for 
stimulus-based choice sets. The results on choice deferral and choice 
satisfaction were consistent with the notion that engaging in similarity/ 
dissimilarity comparisons altered the relative weight assigned to com- 
mon and unique features for the two alternatives. Mouselab was used 
to support the decision mechanisms underlying the effect of the initial 
similarity/dissimilarity judgments. An additional study examined how 
the effect of adding common features on subsequent preference was 
also contingent on the initial comparison task. We conclude with a 
study involving real consequences and a discussion of the theoretical 
and practical goals of our findings. 


DHAR, Ravi see NOWLIS, Stephen M. (December 2002) 
DHOLAKIA, Ruby Roy and Brian STERNTHAL (1977), 


Highly Credible Sources: Persuasive Facilitators or Per- 
suasive Liabilities? 3 (March), 223-232. 


A low credibility source induced a more positive attitude toward his 
advocacy than did a highly credible source when message recipients’ 
own behavior served as a cue for determining their attitudes. In con- 
trast, when the behavioral cue was absent, a highly credible source 
did not have an adverse effect on individuals’ attitudes or behavior. 
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These findings are interpreted in terms of self-perception theory and 
cognitive response analysis. 


DHOLAKIA, Ruby Roy see STERNTHAL, Brian et al. 


(March 1978) 


DHOLAKIA, Ruby Roy see STERNTHAL, Brian (June 


1978) 


DHOLAKIA, Utpal M. and Vicki G. MORWITZ (2002), 
The Scope and Persistence of Mere-Measurement Ef- 
fects: Evidence from a Field Study of Customer Sat- 
isfaction Measurement, 29 (September), 159-167. 


Self-generated validity research has demonstrated that responding to 
survey questions changes subsequently measured judgments and be- 
havior. We examine the scope and persistence of the effect of mea- 
suring satisfaction on customer behavior over time. In a field exper- 
iment conducted in a financial services setting, we hypothesize and 
find that measuring satisfaction (a) changes one-time purchase be- 
havior, (b) changes relational customer behaviors (likelihood of de- 
fection, aggregate product use, and profitability), and (c) results in 
effects that increase for months afterward and persist even a year 
later. These results raise questions concerning the design, interpre- 
tation, and ethics in the conduct of applied marketing research studies. 


DIAMOND, William D. (1988), The Effect of Probability 


and Consequence Levels on the Focus of Consumer 
Judgments in Risky Situations, 15 (September), 
280-283. 


Consumer information processing is examined in two types of risky 
purchase situations: High-Probability/Low-Consequences situations 
are similar to purchases of new grocery products and Low-Probability/ 
High-Consequences situations are similar to purchases of airline tick- 
ets. Prospect theory is drawn upon to hypothesize that probabilities 
will be more important to consumers in HPLC situations and that 
consequences will be more important to them in LPHC situations. 
Experimental data confirm this hypothesis. Protocol data indicate that 
people judging LPHC situations process information differently than 
described by prospect theory. Potential implications for warranties 
and related communications are discussed. 


DICK, Alan, Dipankar CHAKRAVARTI, and Gabriel 


BIEHAL (1990), Memory-Based Inferences During 
Consumer Choice, 17 (June), 82-93. 


This study explores consumers’ inference strategies in a mixed choice 
task involving memory, external information, and missing information 
on attribute values for some brands. Accessibility of relevant infor- 
mation was manipulated, and both instructed and uninstructed or nat- 
ural inferences were studied. Instructed inferences by low accessibility 
subjects conformed more with prior overall evaluations of the brands, 
displaying evaluative consistency. Instructed inferences by high ac- 
cessibility subjects tended to follow a correlational rule linking miss- 
ing information to other attribute information in memory, displaying 
probabilistic consistency. Choices conformed to inferences, and both 
were more variable when inferences were uninstructed. 


DICKERSON, Mary Dee and James W. GENTRY (1983), 


Characteristics of Adopters and Non-Adopters of Home 
Computers, 10 (September), 225-235. 


Adopters and non-adopters of home computers were contrasted in 
terms of their demographics, psychographics, and experiences with 
technical consumer products. Experiences with other computer-related 
products and services were found to play a major role in movement 
toward purchase of a home computer. Further, the profile of the 
adopter appears to be consistent with that of a particular type of 
creative consumer. 
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DICKINSON, Roger (1982), Search Behavior: A Note, 9 
(June), 115-116. 


This paper reports on research that replicates and extends the previous 
Guttman scaling studies. The Guttman-scaled priorities are compared 
to average years of ownership for 12 appliances. Some limitations of 
the technique are revealed, and the role of a new innovation that 
disturbs an otherwise stable acquisition priority is discussed. 


DICKSON, Peter R. and Paul W. MINIARD (1978), A Fur- 
ther Examination of Two Laboratory Tests of the Ex- 
tended Fishbein Attitude Model, Comment on “An Ex- 
perimental Investigation,” by Richard Lutz, 4 (March), 
261-266. 


DICKSON, Peter R. (1982), The Impact of Enriching Case 
and Statistical Information on Consumer Judgments, 8 
(March), 398-406. 


The results of this experiment suggest that expectancy judgments can 
be influenced differently by product-information presentation in case- 
history or summarized form. Enriching information with detail or 
priming the subjects did not produce the expected hypothesized ef- 
fects, and an intriguing inconsistency between the subjects’ recalled 
facts and judgments was observed. 


DICKSON, Peter R., Robert F. LUSCH, and William L. 
WILKIE (1983), Consumer Acquisition Priorities for 
Home Appliances: A Replication and Re-evaluation, 9 
(March), 432-434. 


DICKSON, Peter R. see URBANY, Joel E. et al. (September 
1989) 


DICKSON, Peter R. see URBANY, Joel E. (June 1991) 


DICKSON, Peter R. see MINIARD, Paul W. et al. (June 
1991) 


DICKSON, Peter R. (2000), Understanding the Trade 
Winds: The Global Evolution of Production, Consump- 
tion, and the Internet, 27 (June), 115-122. 


The purpose of this article is to encourage research on the evolution 
of consumer behavior within and across nations by illustrating how 
super-diffusion technologies spawn and drive great surges in eco- 
nomic innovation that profoundly change consumer behavior that 
leads to further economic innovation and progress that plays out over 
centuries. Economic history can be used as a frame for understanding 
past, present, and future consumer behavior, particularly in thinking 
about the likely impact of cyberspace technology on global consumer 
behavior. A systems-dynamic perspective is recommended to fully 
appreciate the intended and unintended winds of economic change 
that are now blowing around the globe. In the right hands, systems- 
dynamic feedback maps may become as valuable today as were the 
treasured maps that described the trade winds 500 years ago. 


DIDOW, Nicholas M., Jr., William D. PERREAULT, Jr., and 
Nicholas C. WILLIAMSON (1983), A Cross-Sectional 
Optimal Scaling Analysis of the Index of Consumer 
Sentiment, 10 (December), 339-347. 


This article reports empirical investigations of the measurement as- 
sumptions implicit in the Index of Consumer Sentiment (ICS). The 
ICS has been used in much of the past research that attempts to 
incorporate concepts of consumer psychology within frameworks of 
economic theory. The research employs a new numerical analysis 
model, known as alternating least-squares optimal scaling, to generate 
insights into this historically important indicator of consumer eco- 
nomic attitudes. The results of the present analysis, based on two 
national consumer surveys, raise new concerns about the procedures 
commonly used for the measurement and reporting of consumer sen- 
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timent. The procedures used provide insight concerning construction 
of composite variables from a set of categorical (or mixed-metric) 
questionnaire items, as well as a way of analyzing “don’t know” 
responses to questionnaire items. 


DIEHL, Kristin, Laura J. KORNISH, and John G. LYNCH, 
Jr. (2003), Smart Agents: When Lower Search Costs 
for Quality Information Increase Price Sensitivity, 30 
(June), 56-71. 


Recent consumer research suggests that lowering search costs for 
quality information reduces consumer price sensitivity by creating 
greater perceived differentiation among brands (e.g., Kaul and Wittink 
1995; Lynch and Ariely 2000). We argue that lowering quality search 
costs by smart agents can have the opposite effect on differentiation 
and price sensitivity. Smart agents screen through a universe of al- 
ternatives, recommending only a handful well-matched to the cus- 
tomer’s quality preferences. In this research, we ask and answer the 
following questions: In markets in which price and quality are un- 
correlated, will the use of screening agents increase or decrease prices 
paid compared to searching from an unordered list of options? Will 
increasing the size of the store’s underlying assortment increase or 
decrease prices paid when options have been screened on quality? In 
markets where higher priced goods have higher quality, will the use 
of screening agents increase or decrease prices paid and quality se- 
lected? Experiments | and 2 test the effect of quality screening when 
price and quality are uncorrelated. We then present an analytic model 
for markets in which price and quality are correlated. We deduce that 
ordering can cause price and quality to increase or decrease depending 
on the slope of the price-quality relationship in comparison with the 
relative importance of price in the utility function. We find support 
for this model in experiment 3. 


DIKEMAN, Neil J. see KASULIS, Jack J. et al. (December 
1981) 


DILLON, William R., Thomas J. MADDEN, and Narendra 
MULANI (1983), Scaling Models for Categorical Var- 
iables: An Application of Latent Structure Models, 10 
(September), 209-224. 


We demonstrate how latent structure analysis can be used to model 
rating scale data that have ordered categories, and propose a modi- 
fication of the basic latent structure approach to analyze response 
errors in the context of a traditional multitrait-multimethod matrix. 
The extended approach provides the researcher with the ability to (1) 
use formal test statistics to select a response error model, (2) assess 
the effects due to traits versus methods, and (3) examine and test a 
wide array of plausible measurement error hypotheses. 


DILLON, William R., Donald G. FREDERICK, and 
Vanchai TANGPANICHDEE (1985), Decision Issues 
in Building Perceptual Product Spaces with Multi-At- 
tribute Rating Data, 12 (June), 47-63. 


This paper considers decisions that face consumer researchers as they 
implement a perceptual product space analysis based on multi-attrib- 
ute rating data. Decisions that affect the structure of the derived 
perceptual product space solution can be grouped into six major cat- 
egories relating to issues of (1) data input, (2) mode, (3) preprocessing 
transformation, (4) choice/preference modeling, (5) technique, and 
(6) solution. The major difficulties of each decision area are expli- 
cated, and specific recommendations are provided whenever possible. 


DILLON, William R., Narendra MULANI, and Donald G. 


FREDERICK (1989), On the Use of Component Scores 
in the Presence of Group Structure, 16 (June), 106-112. 


Examination of the properties of component scores in the presence 
of group structure shows that the first few components extracted, 
typically viewed as most informative regarding total variance, do not 
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necessarily contain the most information across group differences. A 
method for identifying informative components that account for across 
group differences is presented and illustrated. 


DIVITA, Salvatore F. see SHIMP, Terence A. et al. (June 
1976) 


DOBSON, Ricardo de P. see REIBSTEIN, David J. et al. 
(March 1980) 


DOERING, Paul L. see LAMBERT, Zarrel V. et al. (June 
1980) 


DONTHU, Naveen see DESHPANDE, Rohit et al. (Sep- 
tember 1986) 


DORNOFFE, Ronald J. see KARDES, Frank R. et al. (June 
1993) 


DOUGLAS, Susan P. (1976), Cross-National Comparisons 
and Consumer Stereotypes: A Case Study of Working 
and Non-Working Wives in the U.S. and France, 3 
(June), 12-20. 


DOVER, Philip A. see OLSON, Jerry C. et al. (December 
1982) 


DOWLING, Grahame R. see MIDGLEY, David F. (March 
1978) 


DOWLING, Grahame R. see MIDGLEY, David F. (March 
1993) 


DOWLING, Grahame R. and Richard STAELIN (1994), A 
Model of Perceived Risk and Intended Risk-Handling 
Activity, 21 (June), 119-134. 


On the basis of previous reviews of the perceived-risk concept, a 
model of risk perception and its effects on consumers’ risk-handling 
behavior is formulated. Hypotheses derived from this model are em- 
pirically tested and indicate that, for the setting studied (women pur- 
chasing a dress), the intended use of risk-handling activity increases 
with higher levels of perceived risk. This relationship is more pro- 
nounced after the level of risk exceeds the individual’s acceptable 
level of risk. Also of importance in determining the use of a risk- 
handling activity are the perceived benefit of the type of risk-handling 
activity and the consumer’s inability to absorb a monetary loss. 


DREW, James H. see BOLTON, Ruth N. (March 1991) 
DRZE, Xavier see KAMINS, Michael A. (March 2004) 
DRISCOLL, Amy see BELK, Russell et al. (March 1984) 
DUBE, Laurette see LECLERC, France et al. (June 1995) 


DUBE-RIOUX, Laurette see SCHMITT, Bernd H. et al. 
(June 1988) 


DUBE, Laurette and Michael S. MORGAN (1996), Trend 
Effects and Gender Differences in Retrospective Judg- 


ments of Consumption Emotions, 23 (September), 
156-162. 


A field study performed at the end of multiday hospital stays inves- 
tigated trend effects on retrospective global judgments of emotions. 
Subjects (43 women and 50 men) reported instances of their positive 
and negative emotions, retrospective global judgments of these emo- 
tions, and satisfaction with hospital services. Retrospective global 
judgments of positive and negative emotions were a positive function 
of the increase or decrease of the instances of emotions over time. 
Consistent with predictions based on the literature on gender differ- 
ences in information processing, men’s retrospective judgments of 
positive emotions were highly sensitive to trend effects, but no trend 
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effect was found for negative emotions. In contrast, women dem- 
onstrated trend effects primarily in judgments of negative emotions. 
Trends in positive and negative emotions, however, did not signifi- 
cantly contribute to satisfaction judgments for men and women. The- 
oretical and managerial implications of the results are discussed. 


DUNSING, Marilyn M. see HAFSTROM, Jeanne L. (De- 
cember 1978) 


DUNSING, Marilyn M. see SCHRAM, Vicki R. (March 
1981) 


DURVASULA, Srinivas, J. Craig ANDREWS, Steven 
LYSONSKI, and Richard G. NETEMEYER (1993), As- 
sessing the Cross-national Applicability of Consumer 
Behavior Models: A Model of Attitude toward Adver- 
tising in General, 19 (March), 626-636. 


Examining the cross-national applicability of consumer behavior con- 
structs and models is becoming increasingly more important. In this 
study, procedures for testing the cross-national applicability of models 
are illustrated. Specifically, the authors specify a model of attitude 
toward advertising in general and test its cross-national applicability 
with data from the United States, New Zealand, Denmark, Greece, 
and India. The results suggest that the relationships proposed in the 
model are applicable and similar in strength across the five countries. 


DWYER, F. Robert (1984), Are Two Better than One? Bar- 
gaining Behavior and Outcomes in an Asymmetrical 
Power Relationship, 11 (September), 680-693. 


Many consumer transactions are characterized by bargaining between 
parties holding unequal power positions. The group polarization hy- 
pothesis suggests that the effects of group size will differ for high- 
and low-power bargainers. Accordingly, power position and size of 
bargaining unit (one, two) were manipulated in a threat-vulnerable 
2 x 2 game. Factor effects on economic performance, communication 
style, and post-bargaining attitudes were examined at the unit and 
system levels. Supporting the group polarization hypothesis, two- 
person groups tend to magnify the power manipulation—i.e., group 
size interacts with power position on post—bargaining attitudes and 
system performance. 


DYER, Robert F. see SHIMP, Terence A. et al. (June 1976) 
DYER, Robert F. see SHIMP, Terence A. (June 1979) 


E 
EARL, Peter E. see BROOKS, Michael A. (December 1987) 


EDELL, Julie A. and Richard STAELIN (1983), The In- 
formation Processing of Pictures in Print Advertise- 
ments, 10 (June), 45-61. 


This study postulates that the presence of a dominant picture in a 
print ad can alter a consumer’s cognitive activity while viewing the 
ad. Using the findings of previous research, we develop a model of 
the process by which a viewer evaluates, encodes, and stores infor- 
mation found in the ad. This model is tested in a laboratory setting. 
The results clearly indicate that the way a message is conveyed (pic- 
torially or verbally), whether the viewer is given some reference point 
for encoding the picture (framed or not framed), and the type of claim 
made (objective, subjective, or characterization) have a significant 
effect on the processing of the information presented in the adver- 
tisements. These differences in processing are also shown to affect 
the viewer’s brand attitudes and purchase intentions. 


EDELL, Julie A. see BURKE, Marian C. (June 1986) 
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EDELL, Julie A. and Marian Chapman BURKE (1987), The 
Power of Feelings in Understanding Advertising Ef- 
fects, 14 (December), 422-433. 


This research investigates the role of feelings in understanding ad- 
vertising effects. We conducted two studies to examine (1) whether 
feelings occur as a result of viewing television commercials, (2) the 
relative importance of feelings and judgments of the ad’s character- 
istics on several advertising outcomes, and (3) the variation in the 
importance of feelings given different ad characteristics. We found 
that (1) negative and positive feelings co-occur; (2) both are important 
predictors of the ad’s effectiveness; (3) feelings contribute uniquely 
to attitude toward the ad, beliefs about the brand’s attributes, and 
attitude toward the brand; and (4) the relative importance of feelings 
and judgments of the ad’s characteristics varies based on the extent 
to which the ad is transformational and informational. 


EDELL, Julie A. see GARBARINO, Ellen C. (September 
1997) 


EDELL, Julie A. see SHIV, Baba et al. (December 1997) 


EHRENBERG, Andrew S. C. see BARWISE, T. Patrick 
(June 1987) 


EKSTROM, Karin M. see FOXMAN, Ellen R. et al. (March 
1989) 


ELLEN, Pam Scholder see BONE, Paula Fitzgerald (June 
1992) 


ELLIOTT, Richard see RITSON, Mark (December 1999) 


ELMORE-YALCH, Rebecca see YALCH, Richard F. (June 
1984) 


ENGLE, Randall W. see STUART, Elnora W. et al. (De- 


cember 1987) 


ENGLE, Randall W. see SHIMP, Terence A. et al. (June 
1991) 


ENGLEDOW, Jack see ANDERSON, Ronald D. (March 
1977) 


ENGLEDOW, Jack L. see ACITO, Franklin et al. (Septem- 
ber 1980) 


EREVELLES, Sunil see UNNAVA, H. Rao et al. (December 
1994) 


ERICKSON, Gary M., Johny K. JOHANSSON, and Paul 
CHAO (1984), Image Variables in Multi-Attribute Prod- 
uct Evaluations: Country-of-Origin Effects, 11 (Sep- 
tember), 694-699. 


An empirical investigation is conducted to determine the effects of 
image variables on beliefs and attitudes in the multi-attribute model 
framework. Simultaneous equation regression is used to estimate a 
model linking a particular type of image variable, country of origin, 
to attitudes and beliefs obtained through a survey of evaluations of 
automobile alternatives. The results indicate that country of origin 
affects beliefs but not attitudes. 


ERICKSON, Gary M. and Johny K. JOHANSSON (1985), 
The Role of Price in Multi-Attribute Product Evalua- 
tions, 12 (September), 195-199. 


The potentially multifaceted role of price in product evaluations is 
investigated with an empirical analysis of surveyed beliefs, attitudes, 
and intentions regarding automobile brands. It is found that price 
beliefs both influence and are influenced by beliefs about a brand’s 
quality, thereby contributing to the attribution definition process. 
However, price is not a significant determinant of overall attitude. It 
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is also found that price becomes a negative factor when behavioral 
intentions are involved, lending support to an economic interpretation 
of price. 


ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson and Barbara B. STERN (2003), 
Sympathy and Empathy: Emotional Responses to Ad- 
vertising Dramas, 29 (March), 566-578. 


This research examines differences in consumers’ sympathy and em- 
pathy responses to televised drama commercials. The research frame- 
work is multidisciplinary, for construct definition from humanities 
disciplines (aesthetics and philosophy) grounds the empirical testing 
of sympathy and empathy responses to advertising. Valid and reliable 
measurement instruments are developed to test relationships between 
sympathy and empathy as responses to classical and vignette adver- 
tising dramas. Results of two experiments indicate that sympathy 
responses mediate the effect of a drama advertisement’s form on 
empathy responses, with both sympathy and empathy directly en- 
hancing positive attitudes to an advertisement. 


ETGAR, Michael and Naresh K. MALHOTRA (1981), De- 
terminants of Price Dependency: Personal and Percep- 
tual Factors, 8 (September), 217-222. 


Using a conjoint measurement approach to elicit partworths of five 
different quality cues (including price), this study shows that reliance 
on price for product/brand quality varies across subgroups. It was 
found that extent of cue utilization depends on an individual’s per- 
ception of the product quality concept. Price was used primarily to 
assist in predicting the economic performance of a product/brand. 


ETGAR, Michael and Stephen A. GOODWIN (1982), One- 
Sided versus Two-Sided Comparative Message Appeals 
for New Brand Introductions, 8 (March), 460-464. 


ETZEL, Michael J. see BEARDEN, William O. (September 
1982) 


FABER, Ronald J. see O’GUINN, Thomas C. (September 
1989) 


FABER, Ronald J. and Thomas C. O’GUINN (1992), A 
Clinical Screener for Compulsive Buying, 19 (Decem- 
ber), 459-469. 


Advancements in understanding problematic behaviors require the 
ability to identify affected or at-risk individuals. This article reports 
the development of a scale to identify compulsive buyers. Seven items 
representing specific behaviors, motivations, and feelings associated 
with buying significantly contributed to correctly classifying approx- 
imately 88 percent of the subjects. Evidence indicates this screening 
scale is unidimensional and possesses good reliability. Validity is 
demonstrated by comparing members of a general consumer sample 
who are identified as compulsive buyers by the screener with self- 
identified compulsive buyers and noncompulsive consumers on sev- 
eral established correlates and outcomes of compulsive buying. Ev- 
idence of external validity using a separate sample is also presented. 


FABER, Ronald, J., Gray A. CHRISTENSON, Martina DE 
ZWAAN, and James MITCHELL (1995), Two Forms 
of Compulsive Consumption: Comorbidity of Compul- 
sive Buying and Binge Eating, 22 (December), 
296-304. 


Several authors have articulated the need for broader theories or mod- 
els to account for multiple forms of compulsive or addictive con- 
sumption. Development of these broader theories requires more in- 
formation regarding the overlap and interrelationship of specific 
consumption disorders. Two studies are presented here to examine 
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the comorbidity of compulsive buying and eating disorders involving 
binge eating. Study 1 found that women diagnosed as having binge 
eating disorder had significantly greater compulsive buying tendencies 
than nonbinge eaters of similar weight. Study 2 showed that com- 
pulsive buyers were more likely to have engaged in binge eating, had 
more symptoms characteristic of both binge eating disorder and bu- 
limia nervosa, and were more likely to be clinically diagnosed as 
having an eating disorder than a matched control group. 


FAISON, Edmond W. J. (1977), The Neglected Variety 


Drive: A Useful Concept for Consumer Behavior, 4 (De- 
cember), 172-175. 


FARLEY, John U. see LEHMANN, Donald R. et al. (De- 
cember 1974) 


FARLEY, John U., Jerrold KATZ, and Donald R. 
LEHMANN (1978), Impact of Different Comparison 
Sets on Evaluation of a New Subcompact Car Brand, 
5 (September), 138-142. 


To reduce the burden on subjects, a five-wave national telephone panel 
used to track the introduction of a new brand of subcompact auto- 
mobile evaluated a different subset of competing brands. MANOVA 
revealed significant differences in the evaluation of both the new brand 
and an established brand. 

FARLEY, John U. and Donald R. LEHMANN (1982), Pa- 
rameter Stability and “Carry-Over Effects” in a Con- 
sumer Decision-Process Model, 8 (March), 465-471. 


FARLEY, John U. see TAN, Chin Tiong (March 1987) 
FAULDS, David J. see CURRY, David J. (June 1986) 
FAZIO, Russell H., Martha C. POWELL, and Carol J. 


WILLIAMS (1989), The Role of Attitude Accessibility 
in the Attitude-to-Behavior Process, 16 (December), 
280-288. 


Attitudes toward a number of products and the accessibility of those 
attitudes as indicated by the latency of response to an attitudinal 
inquiry were assessed. Subjects with highly accessible attitudes to- 
ward a given product displayed greater attitude-behavior correspon- 
dence than did those with relatively less accessible attitudes. Fur- 
thermore, subjects with less accessible attitudes displayed more 
sensitivity to the salience afforded a product by its position in the 
front row, as opposed to the back row, than did subjects with more 
accessible attitudes. The implications of these data for a model of the 
process by which attitudes guide behavior are discussed. 


FEDORIKHIN, Alexander see SHIV, Baba (December 
1999) 


FEICK, Lawrence see PARK, C. Whan et al. (June 1994) 


FEICK, Lawrence see COULTER, Robin A. et al. (Septem- 
ber 2003) 


FEINBERG, Richard A. (1986), Credit Cards as Spending 
Facilitating Stimuli: A Conditioning Interpretation, 13 
(December), 348-356. 


Four experiments and one study were conducted to test the hypothesis 
that stimuli associated with spending can elicit spending responses. 
In all experiments, credit card stimuli were either present or absent 
in situations in which subjects were given an opportunity to spend. 
Credit card stimuli directed spending such that the probability, speed, 
or magnitude of spending was enhanced in the presence of credit card 
cues. A conditioning explanation was used to interpret the results. 


FEINBERG, Richard A. see BURROUGHS, W. Jeffrey 
(September 1987) 
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FELDMAN, Laurence P. and Jacob HORNIK (1981), The 
Use of Time: An Integrated Conceptual Model, 7 
(March), 407-419. 


This paper provides an integrated treatment of time activity analysis 
including a structural definition of time, a systematic array of time 
constructs, and a multidisciplinary time use model. A paradigm of 
consumer time use is outlined, and avenues for future research are 
suggested. 


FERBER, Marianne A. and Bonnie G. BIRNBAUM (1977), 
The “New Home Economics”: Retrospects and Pros- 
pects, 4 (June), 19-28. 


Problems with models used to investigate the economics of the house- 
hold are described. Special emphasis is given to the issue of rationality 
in the allocation of time, the appropriateness of the family as the 
relevant until, and the importance of life-cycle changes. Contributions 
economists can make using the “new home economics” to provide a 
basis for rational decision making are discussed. 


FERBER, Marianne A. and Bonnie G. BIRNBAUM (1980), 
One Job or Two Jobs: The Implications for Young 
Wives, 7 (December), 263-271. 


This study estimates the total lifetime contribution of the wife to the 
family, given various patterns of labor force participation, and finds 
it to increase considerably as her labor force participation increases. 
This helps to explain the rapid influx of women into the labor market. 
It is also suggested, however, that the continued heavy commitment 
to housework, especially during the child-rearing years, remains a 
barrier to equality in the labor market. 


FERBER, Robert and Lucy Chao LEE (1974), Husband- 
Wife Influence in Family Purchasing Behavior, | (June), 
43-50. 


Using the concept of a family financial officer (FFO), the family is 
found to be not homogeneous in its financial and purchase behavior. 
Thus, if the husband is the FFO, the couple is more likely to save a 
higher proportion of income and in variable dollar forms, and to 
purchase automobiles less frequently. 


FERBER, Robert (1976), Guest Editor’s Introduction, 2 
(March), vi. 


FERBER, Robert (1976), Statement of Objective and Future 
Goals of JCR, 3 (September), vi. 


FERBER, Robert (1977), Research by Convenience, 4 
(June), 57—58. (Editorial) 


FERBER, Robert (1977), Can Consumer Research be In- 
terdisciplinary? 4 (December), 189-192. (Editorial) 


FERBER, Robert (1979), How Not to Write a Prize-Winning 
Article, 5 (March), 303-305. (Editorial) 


FERBER, Robert (1981), Where Two Heads Are Better 
Than One, 7 (March), 425—426. (Editorial) 


FERN, Edward F. and Kent B. MONROE (1996), Effect- 
Size Estimates: Issues and Problems in Interpretation, 
23 (September), 89-105. 


In recent years, researchers have recognized the importance of the 
concept of effect size for planning research, determining the signif- 
icance of research results, and accumulating results across studies. 
However, the uncritical use of effect-size indicators may lead to dif- 
ferent interpretations of similar research findings because of differ- 
ences in assumptions underlying the nature of the research, aspects 
of the phenomenon being investigated, or the methodological char- 
acteristics of the research. This article reviews the substantive, mea- 


| 


surement, and methodological issues that influence the relative mag- 
nitude of an empirical effect size. The relationships and 
transformations between different types of effect-size indicators are 
presented. It is the thesis of this article that the meaningfulness of an 
estimated effect size should be interpreted with consideration of the 
type of research (relational vs. experimental), the anticipated appli- 
cation of the results obtained (effects application vs. theory testing), 
and the research history in the domain of inquiry. Researchers must 
be cognizant of the many different causal factors that influence effect 
size before using the magnitude of an effect for assessing the im- 
portance of research results, calculating the statistical power of a test, 
or synthesizing findings across different studies. 


FILIATRAULT, Pierre and J. R. Brent RITCHIE (1980), 


Joint Purchasing Decisions: A Comparison of Influence 
Structure in Family and Couple Decision-Making Units, 
7 (September), 131-140. 


Comparisons of perceived influence structure within household de- 
cision-making units of differing composition revealed substantial var- 
iations in patterns of role dominance and response consensus. The 
result also indicated that although children had relatively little per- 
ceived influence on the vacation and accommodation selection de- 
cisions studied, they may still affect the outcome of particular choices. 


FILIATRAULT, Pierre see HUTTON, R. Bruce et al. (De- 


cember 1986) 


FINE, Seymour H. (1980), Toward a Theory of Segmen- 
tation by Objectives in Social Marketing, 7 (June), 1-13. 


Two consumer characteristics—objectives (goals) and strategies (de- 
cision rules)—are investigated as possible criteria in market segmen- 
tation, and a method is proposed for inferring them from behavior. 
A decision-rule model and an ensuing decision-process model are 
specified and then empirically estimated with data from a nutrition 
survey in a developing society. Segments based on decision rules 
were found to have between-group heterogeneity, which was sub- 
stantiated by the decision-process, an econometric model. 


FIRAT, A. Fuat and Alladi VENKATESH (1995), Libera- 


tory Postmodernism and the Reenchantment of Con- 
sumption, 22 (December), 239-267. 


In this article, we elaborate on various key ideas about consumption 
and consumer from a theoretical position that we have labeled “lib- 
eratory postmodernism.” By unmasking the limitations of modernism 
that have to do with the onerous nature of its metanarratives and 
narrow conventionalism, we show that postmodern developments of- 
fer alternate visions of consumption processes that have an emanci- 
patory potential. The analysis in our article begins with a discussion 
of the philosophical foundations of modernism and postmodernism 
followed by a cultural critique of modernism—exposing, for example, 
the modernist distinction between production and consumption and 
the privileging of production over consumption. We demonstrate how 
postmodernism is concerned with the reversing of the conditions of 
modernity and with a wide range of issues regarding the construction 
of the subject (i.e., the consumer), the role of the symbolic in con- 
sumption processes, the notion of the spectacularization of life, the 
creation of the hyperreal, and the cultural signification of fragmen- 
tation. We conclude the article with a proposal for an epistemology 
of consumption that subsumes scientific knowledge under a broader 
category of narrative knowledge and recognizes multivocality of con- 
sumption forms. 


FISCHER, Eileen and Stephen J. ARNOLD (1990), More 


than a Labor of Love: Gender Roles and Christmas Gift 
Shopping, 17 (December), 333-345. 


Through a field study of 299 men and women, the effect of gender- 
related variables on Christmas-gift-shopping patterns was explored. 
Survey results suggest that women are more involved than men in 
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the activity. However, men are likely to be more involved if they hold 
egalitarian gender-role attitudes. Overall, the study indicates that, 
while Christmas shopping may be a “labor of love” to some, it is 
most widely construed as “women’s work.” 


FISCHER, Eileen see BRISTOR, Julia M. (March 1993) 
FISCHER, Eileen see ARNOLD, Stephen J. (June 1994) 


FISCHER, Gregory W. see LUCE, Mary Frances (Decem- 
ber 2003) 


FISHE, Raymond P. H. see MARMORSTEIN, Howard et 
al. (June 1992) 


FISHER, Edwin B. see BATTALIO, Raymond C., Jr. et al. 
(September 1974) 


FISHER, Robert J. and Linda L. PRICE (1992), An Inves- 
tigation into the Social Context of Early Adoption Be- 
havior, 19 (December), 477-486. 


The social context of new product adoption behavior is a key aspect 
of the diffusion of innovations. Yet little is known about the process 
by which social contextual factors influence individual adoption de- 
cisions. This research develops and tests a model of the effects of 
perceived consumption visibility and superordinate group influence 
on new product intention formation. A structural equation model is 
used in an experimental design to provide a comprehensive view of 
variable interdependencies and to incorporate measurement error. Key 
findings indicate that (1) perceived visibility of consumption signif- 
icantly affects consumers’ predictions of normative outcomes (i.e., 
social approval from referents) and (2) superordinate group influence 
has a direct effect on consumers’ perceptions of consumption visibility 
and expectations of both personal (i.e., intrinsically valued product 
benefits) and normative outcomes from early adoption. The results 
have important implications for understanding the role of consumption 
symbols as mechanisms for social differentiation and integration. 


FISHER, Robert J. (1993), Social Desirability Bias and the 
Validity of Indirect Questioning, 20 (September), 
303-315. 


Indirect (i.e., structured projective) questioning has been employed 
frequently in marketing and other social sciences to reduce social 
desirability bias, that is, systematic error in self-report measures re- 
sulting from the desire of respondents to avoid embarrassment and 
project a favorable image to others. Yet little is known about the 
validity of indirect questioning in reducing social desirability bias. 
This article reports on three studies that examine indirect questioning 
as a technique to reduce social desirability bias on self-report mea- 
sures. The effects of asking indirect (i.e., structured, projective) ques- 
tions were compared with direct (i.e., structured, personal) questions 
The pattern of results indicates that indirect questioning reduces social 
desirability bias on variables subject to social influence and has no 
significant effect on socially neutral variables. The social nature of 
the differences between direct and indirect questioning groups, and 
the attribution of an undesirable trait to an out-groups but not an in- 
group target, supports the view that subjects projected their beliefs 
and evaluations in the indirect response situation. These results are 
consistent across several product categories and indirect question 
wordings. 


FISHER, Robert J. see ROOK, Dennis W. (December 1995) 


FISHER, Robert J. and David ACKERMAN (1998), The 
Effects of Recognition and Group Need on Volunteer- 
ism: A Social Norm Perspective, 25 (December), 
262-275. 


The significance of volunteering for both individuals and society has 
lead to numerous studies on this behavior across the social sciences. 
However, virtually no prior research has evaluated how and to what 
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extent organizations can effectively encourage individuals to con- 
tribute time to a worthy cause. The present research uses a social 
norm perspective to examine the conditions under which promotional 
appeals based on group need and promises of recognition affect vol- 
unteerism. The perspective suggests that norm compliance can be 
expected only when the prescribed behavior is both important to the 
group’s welfare and subject to group-mediated rewards. Consequently, 
we hypothesize that promotional appeals based on group need and 
promised recognition are effective only when they are used in com- 
bination. Results of a laboratory and a field experiment are consistent 
with this hypothesis and provide insights into the process by which 
the appeals affect individuals’ decisions to help. The results also have 
implications for understanding and promoting other socially desirable 
behaviors such as recycling, energy conservation, litter reduction, and 
the purchase of “green” products. 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. and Vicki G. MORWITZ (1996), 


The Effect of Measuring Intent on Brand-Level Pur- 
chase Behavior, 23 (June), 1-11. 


Previous research has demonstrated that merely asking consumers 
purchase intent questions has a significant impact on their actual 
purchase incidence in the category. Our article extends this research 
to explore the impact of the “mere-measurement” effect at the brand 
level. We hypothesize that there are predictable patterns of brand- 
level purchase effects that depend on whether a consumer has pre- 
viously made a purchase in the product category. The results dem- 
onstrate that current owners of cars are more likely to repurchase the 
brands they currently own when they are asked intent questions. In 
addition, the purchase behavior of current car owners is more con- 
sistent with their brand attitudes when they are asked intent questions. 
First-time car buyers, on the other hand, are more likely to purchase 
brands that have large market shares when asked intent questions. 
Finally, we discuss both the implications of these results and oppor- 
tunities for future research. 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. (2000), Consumer Response to 
Stockouts, 27 (September), 249-266. 


Consumer responses to stockouts, both in terms of consumer satis- 
faction with the decision process and in terms of subsequent store 
choice behavior, are explored. Four laboratory experiments involving 
stockouts in a consumer choice context are run. The results suggest 
that consumer response to stockouts is driven in large part by two 
factors: the effect of a stockout on the difficulty of making a choice 
from the set and the degree of personal commitment to the out-of- 
stock alternative. The results show that personal commitment to an 
out-of-stock choice option is a function of preference for the option, 
whether the option is included in the consumer's consideration set, 
and the degree to which the stockout announcement is personally 
directed. As personal commitment to the out-of-stock option in- 
creases, consumers react substantially and negatively to the stock- 
out—they report lower satisfaction with the decision process and show 
a higher likelihood of switching stores on subsequent shopping trips. 
However, under conditions in which personal commitment to the out- 
of-stock option is low and the stockout leads to a decrease in the 
difficulty of making a product selection, consumer response to the 
stockout can actually be positive. 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. and Baba SHIV (2001), Non- 


conscious and Contaminative Effects of Hypothetical 
Questions on Subsequent Decision Making, 28 (Sep- 
tember), 224-238. 


In this article we examine the impact of asking hypothetical questions 
on respondents’ subsequent decision making. Across several exper- 
iments we find that even though such questions are purely hypo- 
thetical, respondents are unable to prevent a substantial biasing effect 
on their behavior. Further, we find that an increase in cognitive elab- 
oration increases the contaminative effects of hypothetical questions 
and that this increase occurs primarily when the hypothetical infor- 
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mation is relevant. In-depth poststudy interviews with a subset of the 
participants suggest that the effects of hypothetical questions on 
choice occur beyond awareness and, as a result, are quite difficult to 
counteract. 


FLEMING, Monique A. see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (March 


2004) 


FLORSHEIM, Reneé see GORN, Gerald J. (March 1985) 
FOLKES, Valerie S. (1984), Consumer Reactions to Product 


Failure: An Attributional Approach, 10 (March), 
398-409. 


Attribution theory provides the framework for predicting consumer 
responses to product failures. Study | surveyed reasons for and re- 
actions to product failure and Study 2 manipulated reasons in an 
experiment. Reasons for product failure influenced reactions such as 
desiring a refund or an exchange for the product, perceiving that an 
apology is owed the consumer, and wanting to hurt the firm’s business. 


FOLKES, Valerie S., Susan KOLETSKY, and John L. 


GRAHAM (1987), A Field Study of Causal Inferences 
and Consumer Reaction: The View from the Airport, 
13 (March), 534-539. 


A field study was conducted at an airport to examine the relationships 
among attributions, affects, and behavioral responses of consumers 
experiencing a product failure. Ninety-seven passengers on delayed 
flights were interviewed about their attributions for the delay, their 
affective reactions, the importance of on-time arrival, their propensity 
to complain about the problem, and their desire to fly the same airline 
again. A path analysis indicates that attributions had not only direct 
effects on desire to complain about the problem and to fly the same 
airline, but also indirect effects, mediated by anger at the airline. 


FOLKES, Valerie S. (1988), Recent Attribution Research 


in Consumer Behavior: A Review and New Directions, 
14 (March), 548-565. 


Recent consumer behavior research testing attribution theory prin- 
ciples is summarized and critiqued. Most studies on antecedents of 
causal inferences focus on how information about a product influences 
attributions, how the discounting effect influences liking for products, 
and how self-perception processes influence willingness to participate 
in marketing research. Research examining consequences of causal 
inferences focuses on product satisfaction. Major trends in attribution 
theory and future research directions are indicated. 


FOLKES, Valerie S. (1988). The Availability Heuristic and 


Perceived Risk, 15 (June), 13-23. 


Four studies using a variety of methodologies and products find that 
the availability heuristic (the ease with which one can bring to mind 
exemplars of an event) influences consumers’ judgments about the 
likelihood of products failing. Based on past research showing that 
distinctiveness increases availability, a laboratory experiment (Study 
1) manipulated distinctiveness of incidents describing a product fail- 
ing or succeeding. Study 2 used a similar methodology, bur relates 
attention to product failure estimates. Study 3 is a field study ex- 
amining product failure distinctiveness and failure estimates. In Study 
4, self-reported ease in recalling failure incidents is correlated with 
judged likelihood of product failure, whereas ease of recalling success 
incidents is correlated with judged likelihood of product success. 


FOLKES, Valerie S., Ingrid M. MARTIN, and Kamal 


GUPTA (1993), When to Say When: Effects of Supply 
on Usage, 20 (December), 467-477. 


A series of experiments manipulated product supply to investigate 
the effects on product usage. Subjects were presented with containers 
filled with various amounts of a product and asked to indicate how 
much of the product they would use. Consumers tended to conserve 
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diminishing resources to that the amount they indicated they would 
use generally decreased as the supply decreased. Container size and 
the fill level of the container did not influence the amount used. 


FOLKES, Valerie S. and Vanessa M. PATRICK (2003), The 
Positivity Effect in Perceptions of Services: Seen One, 
Seen Them All? 30 (June), 125-137. 


A series of studies show converging evidence of a positivity effect 
in consumers’ inferences about service providers. When the consumer 
has little experience with a service, positive information about a single 
employee leads to inferences that the firm’s other service providers 
are similarly positive to a greater extent than negative information 
leads to inferences that the firm’s other service providers are similarly 
negative. Four studies were conducted that varied in the amount of 
information about the service provider, the firm, and the service. The 
positivity effect was supported despite differences across studies in 
methods as well as measures. 


FOLKES, Valerie S. see KAMINS, Michael A. (March 
2004) 


FOLKMAN CURASI, Carolyn see PRICE, Linda L. (Sep- 
tember 2000) 


FOOTE, Nelson N. (1974), Commentary on Katona, “Psy- 
chology and Consumer Economics,” | (June), 11-12. 


FORD, Gary T. see BLOOM, Paul N. (December 1979) 


FORD, Gary T. and Ruth Ann SMITH (1987), Inferential 
Beliefs in Consumer Evaluations: An Assessment of 


Alternative Processing Strategies, 14 (December), 
363-371. 


The purpose of this research is to investigate the processing strategies 
consumers use to form inferences about missing product information. 
We evaluate the relative effect of attribute information about a par- 
tially described brand and about other fully described brands, the 
effect of attribute intercorrelations, and the effect of prompting in- 
ferences. We find that attribute information about a partially described 
brand has a greater influence than that about fully described com- 
petitive brands, that highly correlated attributes more consistently 
influence inferences, and that prompting inferences produces sub- 
stantially different results than less intrusive measures. 


FORD, Gary T., Darlene B. SMITH, and John L. SWASY 
(1990), Consumer Skepticism of Advertising Claims: 
Testing Hypotheses from Economics of Information, 16 
(March), 433-441. 


Propositions regarding consumers’ differential skepticism for search, 
experience, and credence claims are tested in an experiment using 
adult consumers. The results provide clear support for Nelson’s (1970) 
hypotheses that consumers are more skeptical of experience than 
search attribute claims and more skeptical of subjective than of ob- 
jective claims. No support is found, however, for the Darby and Karni 
(1973) hypothesis that consumers will be more skeptical of credence 
than of experience attribute claims or for the hypothesis that con- 
sumers will not be less skeptical of experience claims for low-priced 
goods. 


FORMISANO, Roger A., Richard W. OLSHAVSKY, and 
Shelley TAPP (1982), Choice Strategy in a Difficult 
Task Environment, 8 (March), 474-479. 


FORNELL, Claes and William T. ROBINSON (1983), In- 
dustrial Organization and Consumer Satisfaction/Dis- 
satisfaction, 9 (March), 403--412. 


This study brings together the fields of industrial organization and 
consumer research in an attempt to account for variations in consumer 
dissatisfaction among product categories. A major portion of these 
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variations is empirically accounted for by distributional and cost/size 
factors. The theoretical explanations behind the empirical associations 
are discussed in the context of the correspondence between economic 
theory and consumer data. 


FORNELL, Claes (1983), Issues in the Application of Co- 
variance Structure Analysis: A Comment, 9 (March), 
443-448. 


FORNELL, Claes see JOHNSON, Michael D. (September 
1987) 


FORNELL, Claes see DENISON, Daniel R. (March 1990) 


FORNELL, Claes see JOHNSON, Michael D. et al. (March 
1995) 


FOSTER, Ann C. see BELLANTE, Don (September 1984) 


FOSTER, Brian L. see REINGEN, Peter H. et al. (December 
1984) 


FOURNIER, Susan (1998), Consumers and Their Brands: 
Developing Relationship Theory in Consumer Re- 
search, 24 (March), 343-373. 


Although the relationship metaphor dominates contemporary mar- 
keting thought and practice, surprisingly little empirical work has 
been conducted on relational phenomena in the consumer products 
domain, particularly at the level of the brand. In this article, the author: 
(1) argues for the validity of the relationship proposition in the con- 
sumer-brand context, including a debate as to the legitimacy of the 
brand as an active relationship partner and empirical support for the 
phenomenological significance of consumer-brand bonds; (2) provides 
a framework for characterizing and better understanding the types of 
relationships consumers form with brands; and (3) inducts from the 
data the concept of brand relationship quality, a diagnostic tool for 
conceptualizing and evaluating relationship strength. Three in-depth 
case studies inform this agenda, their interpretation guided by an 
integrative review of the literature on person-to-person relationships. 
Insights offerec through application of inducted concepts to two rel- 
evant research domains—brand loyalty and brand personality—are 
advanced in closing. The exercise is intended to urge fellow re- 
searchers to refine, test, and augment the working hypotheses sug- 
gested herein and to progress toward these goals with confidence in 
the validity of the relationship premise at the level of consumers’ 
lived experiences with the brands. 


FOURNIER, Susan see MICK, David Glen (September 
1998) 


FOX, Karen D. see NICKOLS, Sharon Y. (September 1983) 


FOXALL, Gordon R. (1975), Social Factors in Consumer 
Choice: Replication and Extension, 2 (June), 60-64. 


The general conclusions of Rich and Jain (1968), which question the 
usefulness of life cycle and social class concepts as predictors of 
consumer behavior, are challenged. Data for food products and dur- 
ables suggest a more positive association. 


FOXMAN, Ellen R., Patriya S. TANSUHAJ, and Karin M. 
EKSTROM (1989), Family Members’ Perceptions of 
Adolescents’ Influence in Family Decision Making, 15 
(March), 481-490. 


Influence perceptions of mothers, fathers, and one adolescent child 
are compared to document structural relationships between parents 
and children in family decision making. Family triads are found to 
disagree in their perceptions of adolescent influence on both a broad 
selection of specific products and general influence in family decision 
processes. Mothers, father, and children, however, all rate children as 
having some influence in purchase decisions for a variety of products. 
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A “household” measure of perceptions of general adolescent influence 
in purchase decisions is constructed and the antecedents of agreement 
or disagreement among family members are explored, yielding prop- 
ositions for future research. 


FRANCE, Karen Russo see HEATH, Timothy B. et al. (June 
1995) 


FRANK, Ronald E. (1974), The Journal of Consumer Re- 
search: An Introduction, 1 (June), iv—v. (Editorial) 


FRANKE, George R. see MOTHERSBAUGH, David L. 
(March 2002) 


FRASER, Cynthia and John W. BRADFORD (1983), Com- 
petitive Market Structure Analysis: Principal Partition- 
ing of Revealed Substitutabilities, 10 (June), 15-30. 


In this paper, Competitive Market Structure Analysis (CMSA) is in- 
troduced. The approach is based on a behavioral model of revealed 
consumer substitution and utilizes principal component analysis of 
revealed substitutabilities to identify groups of competing brands or 
products in a market. The proposed partitioning criterion, the Index 
of Revealed Substitutability (IRS), yields estimates of the degrees of 
competition between all pairs of items in a market through use of 
household interpurchase times. The proposed partitioning method- 
ology, Principal Partitioning (PP), identifies groups of competing 
items through the use of principal component analysis of IRS values. 
Through combination of the partitioning criterion measure and meth- 
odology, competitive market structures are analytically identified. 


FRASER, Cynthia and John W. BRADFORD (1984), Com- 
petitive Market Structure Analysis: A Reply, 11 (De- 
cember), 842-847. 

FRASER, Cynthia, Robert E. HITE, and Paul L. SAUER 
(1988), Increasing Contributions in Solicitation Cam- 


paigns: The Use of Large and Small Anchorpoints, 15 
(September), 284-287. 


Charitable contribution requests including legitimization of paltry 
contributions or a large anchorpoint are examined. Results show that 
a large anchorpoint increases average contributions, legitimization of 
paltry contributions enhances compliance rates, and the combined use 
of a large anchorpoint and legitimization of paltry contributions does 
not significantly alter compliance or contribution sizes. 


FREDERICK, Donald G. see DILLON, William R. et al. 
(June 1985) 


FREDERICK, Donald G. see DILLON, William R. et al. 
(June 1989) 


FREDERICK, Donald G. see DILLON, William R. et al. 
(March 1989) 


FRENZEN, Jonathan K. and Harry L. DAVIS (1990), Pur- 
chasing Behavior in Embedded Markets, 17 (June), 
1-12. 


This article explores the concept of market embeddedness and its 
impact on purchasing behavior in a consumer market. Embeddedness 
exists when consumers derive utility from two sources simulta- 
neously: from attributes of the product and from social capital found 
in preexisting ties between buyers and sellers. This framework is 
applied to the home party method of direct sales. We find that the 
degree of social capital present, as measured by the strength of the 
buyer-seller tie and buyer indebtedness to the seller, significantly af- 
fects the likelihood of purchase. 


FRENZEN, Jonathan and Kent NAKAMOTO (1993), 
Structure, Cooperation, and the Flow of Market Infor- 
mation, 20 (December), 360-375. 
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This article explores the potential impact of individual consumer de- 
cisions to transmit or withhold word-of-mouth information on the 
flow of information in a market. Information flow is examined in 
networks composed of graphs and nodes, where graphs represent 
channels that foster information flow and nodes represent sentient 
decision makers who can potentially impede or foster information 
flow. We assert that actors in embedded markets first judge the moral 
hazards imposed by the information they consider for transmission 
and the social context of transmission, and then moderate their de- 
cisions to transmit the information in light of these judgements. We 
analyze this process using a modified version of Marshall Sahlin’s 
social exchange theory, examine the plausibility of this analysis using 
two laboratory experiments, and explore the consequences of this 
behavior at the aggregate level using a computer simulation. Our view 
highlights the importance of the interplay of individuals and their 
social context for understanding word-of-mouth processes. 


FRIEDMAN, Margaret L. and Gilbert A. CHURCHILL, Jr. 
(1987), Using Consumer Perceptions and a Contingency 
Approach to Improve Health Care Delivery, 13 (March), 
492-510. 


This study investigates whether insights provided by personal influ- 
ence research might enhance physician effectiveness in patient en- 
counters. Specifically, this article considers how the use of social 
power behaviors, which are particularly relevant to the patient-phy- 
sician relationship, might be used in a contingent fashion to achieve 
maximum effectiveness, as judged by patients. We hypothesize that 
the effectiveness of expert and legitimate, referent, and coercive social 
power behaviors are contingent upon two aspects of the medical 
situation: (1) the riskiness of the situation, and (2) whether the patient 
and physician are meeting for the first time or have an ongoing re- 
lationship. We found that the effectiveness of expert and legitimate 
social power behaviors, in terms of patient satisfaction, compliance, 
and action, was contingent on the aspects of the situation that were 
manipulated. On the other hand, high-referent and low-coercive power 
were preferred by patients regardless of the situation. The specific 
implications of these findings are discussed, with special attention 
given to the difficulty of operationalizing situation variables. 


FRIEDMAN, Monroe (1985), The Changing Language of 
a Consumer Society: Brand Name Usage in Popular 
American Novels in the Postwar Era, 11 (March), 
927-938. 


This study seeks to understand the impact of commercial practices 
on American popular language by examining the usage made since 
World War II of brand names and generic names in the texts of a 
selected set of bestselling American novels. The various study findings 
lend support to the charges made by critics of increasing commercial 
influence in the American popular language of the postwar era. The 
findings also point to the emergence of a promotional practice, called 
“word-of-author advertising,” with important implications for mar- 
keters, consumers, and consumer researchers. 


FRIEDMAN, Monroe (1987), Survey Data on Owner-Re- 
ported Car Problems: How Useful to Prospective Pur- 
chasers of Used Cars? 14 (December), 434-439. 


This study assesses the predictive validity of aggregate frequency 
data yielded by Consumer Reports’ annual surveys of problems ex- 
perienced by owners of used cars. For cars representing each of five 
model years (1975-1979), bivariate and multivariate correlational 
techniques were used to analyze the data of six annual surveys. The 
data report owner problems experienced in 15 to 17 individual cat- 
egories as well as an overall category. The study findings indicate 
that each year’s reported frequencies of problems are highly predictive 
of next year’s, both for the overall and individual categories. Pre- 
dictability was found to differ significantly by individual problem 
category and by the recency of the survey data. Policy implications 
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of the findings are discussed for consumer magazines, such as Con- 
sumer Reports, and for consumer educators and consumer researchers. 


FRIESTAD, Marian and Peter WRIGHT (1994), The Per- 
suasion Knowledge Model: How People Cope with Per- 


GAETH, Gary J. see LEVIN, Irwin P. (December 1988) 
GAETH, Gary J. see HEATH, Timothy B. (December 2000) 
GARBARINO, Ellen C. and Julie A. EDELL (1997), Cog- 


suasion Attempts, 21 (June), 1-31. 


In theories and studies of persuasion, people’s personal knowledge 
about persuasion agents’ goals and tactics, and about how to skillfully 
cope with these, has been ignored. We present a model of how people 
develop and use persuasion knowledge to cope with persuasion at- 
tempts. We discuss what the model implies about how consumers use 
marketers’ advertising and selling attempts to refine their product 
attitudes and attitudes toward the marketers themselves. We also ex- 
plain how this model relates to prior research on consumer behavior 
and persuasion and what it suggests about the future conduct of con- 
sumer research. 


FRIESTAD, Marian see BOUSH, David M. et al. (June 


1994) 


FRIESTAD, Marian and Peter WRIGHT (1995), Persuasion 


Knowledge: Lay People’s and Researchers’ Beliefs 
about the Psychology of Advertising, 22 (June), 62-74. 


What do lay people believe about the psychology of advertising and 
persuasion? How similar are the beliefs of lay people to those of 
consumer researchers? In this study we explore the content of people’s 
conceptions of how television advertising influences its audience. The 
findings suggest that lay people and researchers share many basic 
beliefs about the psychology of persuasion but also indicate some 
dissimilarities in these groups’ persuasion knowledge. We discuss 
what the findings imply about the existence of cultural folk knowledge 
and its effect on persuasion. 


FRY, Joseph N. see CLAXTON, John D. et al. (December 


1974) 


FURSE, David H., Girish N. PUNJ, and David W. 


STEWART (1984), A Typology of Individual Search 
Strategies Among Purchasers of New Automobiles, 10 
(March), 417-431. 


Cluster analysis of questionnaire data used to identify six distinctive 
external information search patterns among purchasers of new au- 
tomobiles. Two of the shopper clusters had not been clearly specified 
in prior research—namely, an advisor—assisted shopper group and 
a highly self-reliant shopper group. An effort to cross-validate the 
typology using data obtained from automobile sales personnel was 
partially successful. It is hypothesized that these strategies are re- 
flections of heuristic decision processes which reflect both individual 
difference characteristics and the purchase situation. 


G 


GAETH, Gary J. and Timothy B. HEATH (1987), The Cog- 


nitive Processing of Misleading Advertising in Young 
and Old Adults: Assessment and Training, 14 (June), 
43-54. 


Three experiments evaluated the impact of misleading advertising on 
old and young adult consumers in terms of: (a) susceptibility to mis- 
leading advertising techniques, (b) ability to discriminate between 
nonmisleading and potentially misleading advertising claims, and (c) 
responsiveness to training. Although there were no differences when 
subjects responded from memory (Experiment 1), young adults were 
less susceptible to misleading techniques when advertisements were 
available during assessment (Experiment 2). Finally, training reduced 
susceptibility in both groups, although it also reduced discrimination 
in the young adults (Experiment 3). These findings were discussed 
in terms of potential age-related cognitive and cohort differences. 


nitive Effort, Affect, and Choice, 24 (September), 
147-158. 


This article examines cognitive effort and its influence on choice 
outcomes through process-induced negative affect. We propose that 
an alternative that requires more cognitive effort to evaluate leads the 
decision maker to generate more negative affect and to choose that 
alternative less frequently than an alternative that is less effortful to 
evaluate. Two studies demonstrate that when different levels of effort 
are expended processing equivalent alternatives, the effort adversely 
affects choice of the more difficult to process alternatives. More re- 
spondents, especially those with less skill at the evaluation task, se- 
lected a brand and expressed a greater willingness to pay a premium 
for it when it was less effortful to evaluate. The second study shows 
that more negative affect was generated as the cognitive effort in- 
creased, lowering the likelihood of the difficult alternative being se- 
lected. The extent of negative affect generated was exaggerated under 
time pressure and increased the choice of the less difficult alternative. 
Although negative affect was generated, it did not influence choice 
when there was a clearly superior alternative. 


GARCIA, Gillian (1980), Credit Cards: An Interdisciplinary 


Survey, 6 (March), 327-337. 


The literature on credit cards from the disciplines of economics, fi- 
nance, law, marketing, and sociopsychology is summarized and in- 
tegrated, and a model of supply and demand in a rationed market is 
presented. 


GARDIAL, Sarah Fisher, D. Scott CLEMONS, Robert B. 


WOODRUFF and Mary Jane BURNS (1994), Com- 


paring Consumers’ Recall of Prepurchase and Postpur- 
chase Product Evaluation Experiences, 20 (March), 
548-560. 


This study explores the phenomenon of postpurchase product eval- 
uations primarily by comparing consumers’ recalled postpurchase 
evaluation experiences with their recalled prepurchase evaluation ex- 
periences. Personal interviews and retrospective verbalizations were 
employed so that respondents could describe the phenomena in their 
own experiences and words. A secondary comparison was also made 
between consumers’ postpurchase evaluation experiences in general 
versus those specifically cued by the terms “satisfaction” and “dis- 
satisfaction.” While some similarities exist, the results show important 
differences between respondents’ postpurchase thoughts versus those 
from both prepurchase and satisfaction. Significant implications of 
these results for theory, measurement, and future research are 
discussed. 


GARDNER, Meryl P. (1983), Advertising Effects on At- 


tributes Recalled and Criteria Used for Brand Evalua- 
tions, 10 (December), 310-318. 


An information processing framework is used to investigate the effects 
of prominence in an advertisement on attribute recall and use in 
subsequent brand evaluation. The mediating effects of self-percep- 
tions of familiarity and processing task are examined. A target at- 
tribute was more likely to be recalled and nontarget attributes were 
less likely to be recalled when the target attribute was prominent in 
the advertisement that when it was not prominent. Also, a target 
attribute was more likely to affect brand evaluation when it was 
prominent and the evaluator was familiar with the product, regardless 
of the individual’s processing task upon exposure. 


GARDNER, Meryl Paula (1985), Mood States and Con- 


sumer Behavior: A Critical Review, 12 (December), 
281-300. 


AUTHOR INDEX 


A conceptual framework is presented that depicts both the mediating 
role of mood states and their potential importance in consumer be- 
havior. Reviewing findings from the psychological literature indicates 
that mood states have direct and indirect effects on behavior, eval- 
uation, and recall. The scope and limitations of these effects are 
addressed, and the implications for consumer behavior in three ar- 
eas—service encounters, point-of-purchase stimuli, and communi- 
cations (context and content)—are examined. Finally, the potential 
feasibility and viability of mood-related approaches to marketing re- 
search and practice are discussed. 


GARNER, Thesia I. and Janet WAGNER (1991), Economic 
Dimensions of Household Gift Giving, 18 (December), 
368-379. 


The purpose of this research was to explore economic dimensions of 
a consumer gift-giving model. Two dimensions of extrahousehold gift 
expenditures were modeled: the probability of giving and the expected 
value of the corresponding expenditures. Data were from 4,139 house- 
holds in the Quarterly Interview component of the 1984-1985 U.S. 
Continuing Consumer Expenditure Survey. The results demonstrated 
that both the probability of giving and the value of annual expenditures 
for gifts given outside the consumer unit are related to total expen- 
ditures (a proxy for income), family size, life-cycle stage, and edu- 
cation. In addition, the probability of gift giving is related to the 
number of female adults, ethnicity, and urbanization, and the value 
of gift expenditures is related to region. Extrahousehold gift expen- 
ditures appear to be a luxury—as income increases, gift expenditures 
increase more rapidly. 


GATIGNON, Hubert and Thomas S. ROBERTSON (1985), 
A Propositional Inventory for New Diffusion Research, 
11 (March), 849-867. 


The diffusion theory literature offers a fairly well-developed con- 
ceptual framework for the study of communications. As developed 
across a number of disciplines, diffusion applies to the flow of in- 
formation, ideas, and products; its uniqueness is its focus on inter- 
personal communication transfer. This paper offers new theoretical 
propositions to advance consumer diffusion research and to provide 
a foundation for diffusion modeling. 


GEISTFELD, Loren V. (1977), Consumer Decision Making: 
The Technical Efficiency Approach, 4 (June), 48-56. 


This paper outlines a consumer decision-making aid which, in prin- 
ciple, could help reduce the problems associated with the large quan- 
tities of increasingly complex information necessary for purchase 
decisions. The limitations and potential of this method are discussed, 
and an example is given. 

GELB, Betsy D. and Mary C. GILLY (1979), The Effect 
of Promotional Techniques on Purchase of Preventive 
Dental Care, 6 (December), 305-308. 


GELB, Betsy D. see GILLY, Mary C. (December 1982) 
GELLER, E. Scott (1981), Evaluating Energy Conservation 


Programs: Is Verbal Report Enough? 8 (December), 
331-335. 


GENGLER, Charles see HOWARD, Daniel J. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1995) 


GENGLER, Charles see HOWARD, Daniel J. (September 
2001) 


GENSCH, Dennis H. and Rajshekhar G. JAVALGI (1987), 
The Influence of Involvement on Disaggregate Attribute 
Choice Models, 14 (June), 71-82. 


The state of the art in applying the various disaggregate choice al- 
gorithms is to assume homogeneity of choice process within the pop- 
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ulation being analyzed. This article uses the involvement variable a 
priori to categorize the (sample) population into a high-involvement 
segment using a model that assumes a simultaneous or alternative 
processing approach and a low-involvement segment using a model 
that assumes a hierarchical or an attribute processing approach. Em- 
pirical results indicate increased predictive accuracy and diagnostic 
information that is more closely related to established consumer be- 
havior theory. 


GENTRY, James W. see DICKERSON, Mary Dee (Septem- 
ber 1983) 


GENTRY, James W. see PAINTON, Scott (September 1985) 
GER, Giiliz see BELK, Russell W. (December 2003) 


GERBING, David W. and James C. ANDERSON (1984), 
On the Meaning of Within-Factor Correlated Measure- 
ment Errors, 11 (June), 572-580. 


The meaning of correlated measurement errors is discussed within a 
hierarchical framework of error terms provided by true score, first- 
order factor, and second-order factor models: random error, indicator 
specific error, and group specific error, respectively. Group specific 
error can be represented either as extraneous first-order factors or as 
unwanted components of first-order factors that define a second-order 
factor. The uncritical use of correlated measurement errors without 
theoretical justification is shown to lead merely to more acceptable 
fit while obfuscating a more meaningful theoretical structure. 


GERNER, Jennifer L. see BRYANT, W. Keith (September 
1981) 


GERSHOFE Andrew D., Susan M. BRONIARCZYK, and 
Patricia M. WEST (2001), Recommendation or Eval- 
uation? Task Sensitivity in Information Source Selec- 
tion, 28 (December), 418-438. 


Ironically, when consumers turn to an information source to assist in 
decision making, they are faced with the added responsibility of hav- 
ing to make a decision about the information source itself. A nor- 
mative model is presented that shows that consumer assessment of 
an information source should include both the task for which an 
information source is sought and the appropriate probability of success 
for the task. A key distinction between tasks is whether or not the 
consumer knows the agents’ (or prospective agents’) ratings of the 
alternative in question at the time of his or her assessment of the 
information source. A series of experiments is presented that examines 
consumer assessment of the diagnosticity of one type of information 
source, consumer agents (e.g., movie critics and stock analysts) across 
the three common tasks of seeking recommendations, seeking eval- 
uations, and choosing between agents who have provided conflicting 
advice. Results show that consumers frequently select inferior agents 
for providing recommendations and choose product alternatives that 
should be avoided because of a failure to recognize when a task calls 
for a conditional rather than overall assessment of agent prior per- 
formance. A final study attempts to isolate the reasons for these short- 
comings by examining the process underlying consumer diagnosticity 
assessment of information sources. Implications and future research 
to address and improve consumer assessment of information sources 
across tasks are discussed. 


GIBSON, Wendy see GOLDBERG, Marvin E. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1978) 


GIELENS, Katrijn see STEENKAMP, Jan-Benedict E. M. 
(December 2003) 


GIESEKE, Robert J. see CARLSON, John A. (March 1983) 
GILL, Ravi see HUI, Michael K. et al. (March 1998) 
GILLY, Mary C. see GELB, Betsy D. (December 1979) 


GILLY, Mary C. and Betsy D. GELB (1982), Post-Purchase 


Consumer Processes and the Complaining Consumer, 9 
(December), 323-328. 


This paper addresses the issue of post-purchase processes of consum- 
ers who complain about purchase experiences. Hypotheses about com- 
plaining consumers’ satisfaction or dissatisfaction with organizational 
response and their subsequent repurchase behavior are proposed and 
empirically tested using data from consumers who complained to a 
major oil company. 


GILLY, Mary C. and Valarie A. ZEITHAML (1985), The 


Elderly Consumer and Adoption of Technologies, 12 
(December), 353-357. 


The study investigated adoption of several key consumer-related tech- 
nologies by the elderly. Specifically, the adoption of scanner-equipped 
grocery stores, electronic funds transfer, automated teller machines, 
and custom telephone calling services was compared in an elderly 
and a nonelderly sample of consumers. Results indicated that lower 
percentages of the elderly group were in the trial and adoption stages 
for most of the innovations. However, elderly consumers were more 
likely to adopt electronic funds transfer. The elderly also used sources 
of information to different degrees than did the nonelderly to learn 
about innovations. 


GILLY, Mary C. see JENSEN SCHAU, Hope (December 


2003) 


GLAZER, Rashi (1984), Multiattribute Perceptual Bias as 


Revealing of Preference Structure, 11 (June), 510-521. 


The assumed separation between judgments of preference and per- 
ception typical of most formal multiattribute decision-making models 
is questioned in favor of an information-processing formulation in 
which systematic perceptual errors are associated with, and revealing 
of, underlying preferences. A model and methodology is proposed 
for measuring the preference—perception interaction and hypotheses 
about such interdependencies are tested in a laboratory experiment. 
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ity, consumer expectation revision mechanisms, and the number of 
purchasers. 


GOLDBERG, Marvin E. and Gerald J. GORN (1974), Chil- 


dren’s Reactions to Television Advertising: An Exper- 
imental Approach, | (September), 69-75. 


Both the effects of a child’s expectancy of receiving a toy and the 
number of TV commercials he sees for the toy were examined in an 
experimental paradigm. In a3 x 3 factorial design, eight to ten year 
old boys (N = 133) were presented with low, moderate or high 
expectancies of obtaining a toy, followed by 0, 1 or 3 exposures to 
a TV commercial for the toy. 


GOLDBERG, Marvin E. (1977), Identifying Relevant Psy- 


chographic Segments: How Specifying Product Func- 
tions Can Help, 3 (December), 163-169. 


Two psychographic instruments were developed and validated. Mod- 
erate correlations between these measures and preferences for mean- 
ingfully grouped sets of products provided a degree of parsimony in 
explaining patterns of consumer preference. Further, there was some 
evidence that appropriately selected, psychographic measures might 
be able to predict actual choice behavior for clearly differentiated 
consumer segments. 


GOLDBERG, Marvin E. see GORN, Gerald J. (September 


1977) 


GOLDBERG, Marvin E. and Gerald J. GORN (1978), Some 


Unintended Consequences of TV Advertising to Chil- 
dren, 5 (June), 22-29. 


The results of this study with preschool subjects suggest that TV 
advertising directed at children may: (a) lead the child to select ma- 
terial objects over more socially oriented alternatives, (b) potentially 
increase parent-child conflict, and (c) lead to a more disappointed, 
unhappier child. 


GOLDBERG, Marvin E., Gerald J. GORN, and Wendy 
GIBSON (1978), TV Messages for Snack and Breakfast 
Foods: Do They Influence Children’s Preferences? 5 
(September), 73-81. 


GLAZER, Rashi see KAHN, Barbara et al. (June 1987) 


GLAZER, Rashi, Barbara E. KAHN, and William L. 
MOORE (1991), The Influence of External Constraints 
on Brand Choice: The Lone-Alternative Effect, 18 
(June), 119-127. 


In an earlier Journal of Consumer Research article, Kahn, Moore, 
and Glazer examined the phenomenon of constrained choice in ex- 
perimental settings and found empirical results that ran counter to 
generally accepted models of hierarchical choice (e.g., preference 


When offered a choice of highly sugared or more wholesome snack 
and breakfast foods, first graders’ choices reflected their TV exposure 
experience. Those who viewed commercials for highly sugared foods 
opted for more (advertised and nonadvertised) sugared foods. Those 
who viewed pro-nutrition Public Service Announcements chose more 
fruits, vegetables, etc. A 24-minute animated program “Junk Food” 
trees). In this article, we reexamine those findings. Specifically, our was most effective in reducing the number of sugared foods selected. 
main purposes are (1) to provide an explanation for the deviations GOLDBERG, Marvin E. see GORN, Gerald J. (March 
from accepted theoretical models, (2) to suggest operational measures 1980) 

for the new constructs identified by Kahn, Moore, and Glazer, and 
(3) to propose a modification of hierarchical models that improves 


GOLDBERG, Marvin E. see GORN, Gerald J. (September 

choice prediction by adjusting for bias against lone alternatives. 1982) 

GLEASON, Terry C. see ROBERTSON, Thomas S. et al. 
(December 1979) 


GOLDBERG, Marvin E. and Gerald J. GORN (1987), 
Happy and Sad TV Programs: How They Affect Re- 


GODEK, John see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (March 2004) actions to Commercials, 14 (December), 387-403. 


GOERING, Patricia A. (1985), Effects of Product Trial on Relative to a sad TV program, a happy program induced: (1) a happier 


Consumer Expectations, Demand, and Prices, 12 (June), 
74-82. 


Product quality is often unknown to consumers when they make their 
purchasing decisions. Demand is thus based on expectations rather 
than on complete information. This paper models the effects of private 
information acquired through product trial on consumer expectations, 
demand, and prices. These effects depend on the quality of the product 
relative to consumer prior expectations, consumer perceptions of qual- 


mood as viewers watched both program and commercials, (2) greater 
perceived commercial effectiveness, (3) more affectively positive cog- 
nitive responses, and (4) to some extent, better recall. A main effect 
for commercial type was also noted, with emotional commercials 
leading to generally more positive reactions than informational com- 
mercials. A significant program-by-commercial interaction was ob- 
tained for the viewer’s mood during the commercial, with the program 
effect greater for those viewing emotional commercials than for those 
viewing informational commercials. 
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AUTHOR INDEX 


GOLDBERG, Marvin E. see BRUCKS, Merrie et al. (March 
1988) 


GOLDBERG, Marvin E. and Jon HARTWICK (1990), The 
Effects of Advertiser Reputation and Extremity of Ad- 
vertising Claim on Advertising Effectiveness, 17 (Sep- 
tember), 172-179. 


A factorial experiment was developed in which the reputation of the 
advertising firm and the extremity of the advertising claim were ma- 
nipulated. Two levels of advertiser reputation, focusing on the ex- 
pertise and trustworthiness of the sponsoring firm, were developed. 
Claim extremity was structured on a rank-order scale with product 
claims as first, third, fifth, or twentieth best among 100 competing 
brands. Product evaluation was significantly influenced by both in- 
dependent variables and by the interaction between the two. Measures 
of ad credibility helped provide an explanation for the findings. 


GOLDEN, Linda L. see MIZERSKI, Richard W. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1979) 


GOLDMAN, Arieh and J. K. JOHANSSON (1978), De- 
terminants of Search for Lower Prices: An Empirical 
Assessment of the Economics of Information Theory, 
5 (December), 176-186. 


The usefulness of the economics of information framework for the 
explanation of consumer search behavior is assessed. Various hy- 
potheses regarding search behavior are tested using panel data on 
gasoline purchases. It is shown that relatively little of the behavior 
can be explained by the economics of information framework. 


GOLDSTEIN, Eric see LAMBERT, Zarrel V. et al. (June 
1980) 


GOLDSTEIN, Robert see ROTHSCHILD, Michael L. et al. 
(September 1988) 


GOODMAN, John A. see HAUVER, James H. et al. (June 
1981) 


GOODSTEIN, Ronald C. (1993), Category-based Appli- 
cations and Extensions in Advertising: Motivating More 
Extensive Ad Processing, 20 (June), 87-99. 


Consumers watch a television ad at different levels depending on 
their motivation to process the ad. In this article, the fit between an 
ad and an evoked ad schema in memory is hypothesized to influence 
consumers’ motivation to process. It is also hypothesized that this 
motivation is moderated by effects due to consumers’ prior category 
affect and processing goals. Results from an advertising experiment 
suggest that ads typical of an evoked schema elicit relatively less 
extensive processing and evaluations, while those atypical of the 
schema motivate more extensive processing and evaluations. In an 
extension of previous research in the domain, the results imply that 
typicality effects are moderated by the extremity of prior category 
affect. Limited evidence also reveals that typicality effects may be 
moderated by ad-processing goals. The theoretical and practical im- 
plications of these results are discussed. 


GOODSTEIN, Ronald C. see SENGUPTA, Jaideep et al. 
(March 1997) 


GOODSTEIN, Ronald C. see CAMPBELL, Margaret C. 
(December 2001) 


GOODWIN, Stephen A. see ETGAR, Michael (March 
1982) 


GORN, Gerald J. see GOLDBERG, Marvin E. (September 
1974) 
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GORN, Gerald J. and Marvin E. GOLDBERG (1977), The 
Impact of Television Advertising on Children from Low 
Income Families, 4 (September), 86-88. 


A study on TV advertising and low income children suggested that 
even one exposure to a commercials produced favorable attitudes 
towards the advertised product. Additional exposures were necessary, 
however, to influence the children to expend more effort than the 
control group to obtain the advertised product. 


GORN, Gerald J. see GOLDBERG, Marvin E. (June 1978) 


GORN, Gerald J. see GOLDBERG. Marvin E. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1978). 


GORN, Gerald J. and Marvin E. GOLDBERG (1980), Chil- 
dren’s Responses to Repetitive Television Commercials, 
6 (March), 421-424. 


GORN, Gerald J. and Marvin E. GOLDBERG (1982), Be- 
havioral Evidence of the Effects of Televised Food Mes- 
sages on Children, 9 (September), 200-205. 


Two weeks of daily exposure to televised food and beverage messages 
at a summer camp altered five- to eight-year-old children’s afternoon 
snack choices. Children who viewed candy commercial picked sig- 
nificantly more candy over fruit as snacks. Eliminating the candy 
commercials proved as effective in encouraging the selection of fruit 
as did exposing the children to fruit commercials or nutritional public 
service announcements. 


GORN, Gerald J. and Charles B. WEINBERG (1984), The 
Impact of Comparative Advertising on Perception and 


Attitude: Some Positive Findings, 11 (September), 
719-727. 


The effects of comparative versus noncomparative advertising were 
tested in an experiment across three product categories (cigarettes, 
golf balls, toothpastes). A series of dependent variables—perception, 
attitude, and cognitive response to the ads—was investigated. Com- 
parative advertising by a challenger, a brand not the category leader, 
resulted in increased brand similarity between the challenger and 
leader. The results held whether an ad for the leader was present or 
not. Other effects of comparative versus noncomparative ads were 
also observed. 


GORN, Gerald J. and Reneé FLORSHEIM (1985), The Ef- 
fects of Commercials for Adult Products on Children, 
11 (March), 962—967. 


The present study investigated the effect on children of exposure to 
TV commercials for adult products. An experiment was conducted 
testing the effects of exposure to commercials for lipstick and diet 
drinks. It was hypothesized that the effects would be greater for 
lipstick than for diet drinks, since the sample of nine- and ten-year-old 
girls utilized in this study saw themselves using that product in the 
future. The results indicated that lipstick TV commercials can influ- 
ence children’s perception of the products and brands that are asso- 
ciated with being an adult and thus perhaps the products and brands 
they should consume in the future. The results suggest that even if 
children are not presently consumers of a product class, exposure to 
TV advertising for these products may influence the perspective chil- 
dren have of the adult world. 


GORN, Gerald J. see GOLDBERG, Marvin E. (December 
1987) 


GOTLIEB, Jerry see GREWAL, Dhruv et al. (June 1994) 
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GOULD, Stephen J. (1991), The Self-Manipulation of My 


Pervasive, Perceived Vital Energy through Product Use: 


An Introspective-Praxis Perspective, 18 (September), 
194-207. 


Consumer researchers, as well as others, have overlooked the per- 
ceived vital energy dimension of consumer behavior. To deal with 
this issue, this article uses an introspective-praxis approach to explore 
as “thickly” as possible the pervasive role perceived vital energy plays 
in one consumer’s everyday use of products, namely, my own. In 
doing so, it introduces an energy-based model of product use that 
encompasses the characteristics/states of that vital energy and the 
product-related operations employed by the consumer to manipulate 
those states. After these aspects of energy are considered, several 
thematic examples concerning its role and significance in my own 
consumption are discussed. Finally, implications for future research 
are considered. 


GOULD, Stephen J. (1995), Researcher Introspection as a 


Method in Consumer Research: Applications, Issues, 
and Implications, 21 (March), 719-722. 


GOURVILLE, John T. (1998), Pennies-a-Day: The Effect 


of Temporal Reframing on Transaction Evaluation, 24 
(March), 395-408. 


To increase transaction compliance, marketers sometimes temporally 
reframe the cost of a product from an aggregate one-time expense to 
a series of small ongoing expenses, often in spite of the fact that the 
physical payments remain aggregated. This temporal reframing is 
identified in this article as the “pennies-a-day” (PAD) strategy. A two- 
step consumer decision-making process of (1) comparison retrieval 
and (2) transaction evaluation is posited to explain the effectiveness 
of this strategy. In a series of laboratory studies, general support for 
PAD effectiveness across a range of product categories and specific 
support for the proposed two-step model was found. The PAD framing 
of a target transaction is shown to systematically foster the retrieval 
and consideration of small ongoing expenses as the standard of com- 
parison, whereas an aggregate framing of that same transaction is 
shown to foster the retrieval and consideration of large infrequent 
expenses. This difference in retrieval is shown to significantly influ- 
ence subsequent transaction evaluation and compliance. 


GOURVILLE, John T. and Dilip SOMAN (1998), Payment 


Depreciation: The Behavioral Effects of Temporally 
Separating Payments from Consumption, 25 (Septem- 
ber), 160-174. 


Research suggests that individuals mentally track the costs and ben- 
efits of a consumer transaction for the purpose of reconciling those 
costs and benefits on completion of the transaction (Prelec and Loew- 
enstein 1998; Thaler 1980, 1985). In transactions where costs precede 
benefits, this can lead to a systematic and economically irrational 
attention to sunk costs (Arkes and Blumer 1985; Thaler 1980). In 
this article, we consider economic exchanges in which costs signif- 
icantly precede benefits, as with many prepayment types of consumer 
transactions. We predict a consumer will gradually adapt to a historic 
cost with the passage of time, thereby decreasing its sunk-cost impact 
on the consumption of a pending benefit. We iabel this process of 
gradual adaptation to costs “payment depreciation.” In a series of 
experiments, we find evidence of payment depreciation across a range 
of consumer transactions and offer insight into the behavioral impli- 
cations of temporally separating costs from benefits. 


GRAHAM, John L. see FOLKES, Valerie S. et al. (March 


1987) 


GRAHAM, John L., Dong Ki KIM, Chi-Yuan LIN, and 


Michael ROBINSON (1988), Buyer-Seller Negotiations 
Around the Pacific Rim: Differences in Fundamental 
Exchange Processes, 15 (June), 48—54. 
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The determinants of buyer-seller negotiations in four cultures are 
investigated in a laboratory simulation. One hundred thirty-eight 
American, 54 Chinese, 42 Japanese, and 38 Korean business people 
participated in a two-person, buyer-seller, intracultural negotiation 
simulation. In negotiations between Americans, the use of more prob- 
lem-solving bargaining strategies positively influenced negotiation 
outcomes. In negotiations between Chinese, more competitive strat- 
egies led to better results. In Japanese and Korean negotiations, buyers 
achieved higher economic rewards than sellers. In all four cultures, 
bargainers were more satisfied with negotiation outcomes when part- 
ners were rated more attractive. 


GRAHAM, Robert J. (1981), The Role of Perception of 
Time in Consumer Research, 7 (March), 335-342. 


Consumer decision process models seem to assume a particular per- 
ception of time usually associated with European-Americans. The 
models need to be expanded to be really applicable for people who 
hold different perceptions of time. This paper reviews three different 
perceptions of time, and shows how changes in the models are nec- 
essary to accurately understand the behavior of people who hold these 
different perceptions.Rejoinder: Graham, 9 (June 1982), 119. 


GRAINER, Marc A. see HAUVER, James H. et al. (June 
1981) 


GRANBOIS, Donald H. and John O. SUMMERS (1975), 
Primary and Secondary Validity of Consumer Purchase 
Probabilities, | (March), 31-38. 


The predictiveness of probabilistic purchase intentions data gathered 
from husbands and wives responding both independently and jointly 
is studied. Both aggregate tests (secondary validity) and a measure 
of individual predictive accuracy (primary validity) suggested by the 
Bayesian literature on subjective probability assessment are used. 


GRANBOIS, Donald H. see OLSHAVSKY, Richard W. 
(September 1979) 


GRANBOIS, Donald H. see ROSEN, Dennis L. (September 
1983) 


GRAYSON, Kent see DEIGHTON, John (March 1995) 


GRAYSON, Kent and David SHULMAN (2000), Indexi- 
cality and the Verification Function of Irreplaceable Pos- 
sessions: A Semiotic Analysis, 27 (June), 17—30. 


Many researchers have noted that special possessions can represent 
personally relevant events, people, places, and values. Semiotics pro- 
vides a useful theoretical base for understanding the representation 
processes that support these meanings. We apply the semiotic concept 
of indexicality to extend our understanding of how meanings are 
embedded in irreplaceable special possessions. The results of two 
empirical studies support the proposition that these possessions es- 
tablish a semiotic linkage, which enables consumers to verify self- 
selected moments from their personal history. Our research also reem- 
phasizes the value of semiotic frameworks as applied to research on 
possession ownership and sheds additional light on the value of au- 
thenticity to consumers. 


GRAYSON, Mark W. see HOLBROOK, Morris B. (De- 
cember 1986) 


GREEN, Paul E. (1974), On the Design of Choice Exper- 
iments Involving Multifactor Alternatives, | (Septem- 
ber), 61-68. 


Empirical studies of multifactor choice making can easily generate 
thousands of combinations if full factorial designs are used. A set of 
procedures-procedures—orthogonal arrays and incomplete block de- 
signs—are proposed and illustrated as ways to reduce significantly 
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the number of combinations while retaining other desirable features 
of balanced experimental designs. 


GREEN, Paul E. and Michael T. DEVITA (1974), A Com- 
plementarity Model of Consumer Utility for Item Col- 
lections, | (December), 56—67. 


A model is developed that portrays certain types of interactions as 
well as main effects in consumer evaluation tasks. The model is 
illustrated with menu preference data and its potential use in other 
types of multiattribute choice situations is described. 


GREEN, Paul E. and Michael T. DEVITA (1975), An In- 
teraction Model of Consumer Utility, 2 (September), 
146-153. 


The main-effects, additive utility model is extended to include two- 
factor interaction via a two-stage data collection procedure. The model 
is applied illustratively to a set of menu preferences data. The article 
concludes with a discussion of the model’s implications for consumer 
behavior theory. 


GREEN, Paul E., Frank J. CARMONE, and David P. 
WACHSPRESS (1976), Consumer Segmentation via 
Latent Class Analysis, 3 (December), 170-174. 


A nontechnical description of latent class analysis and a discussion 
of the CANDECOMP procedure and its application to consumer adop- 
tion of a new telecommunications service is presented with some 
suggestions for other areas in consumer and market research where 
latent class analysis might be of use. 


GREEN, Paul E. and Frank J. CARMONE (1977), Segment 
Congruence Analysis: A Method for Analyzing Asso- 
ciation Among Alternative Bases for Market Segmen- 


tation, 3 (March), 217-222. 


Multidimensional contingency table analysis is applied to questions 
of which set of variables should constitute the distinguished base 
from which segments are formed. Empirical applications that illustrate 
a general analytical approach and possible uses of the methodology 
in segmentation studies of consumer behavior are also discussed. 


GREEN, Paul E. and Wayne S. DESARBO (1978), Additive 
Decomposition of Perceptions Data Via Conjoint Anal- 
ysis, 5 (June), 58-66. 


While conjoint analysis has been applied to a wide variety of problems 
in preference analysis, it has heretofore not been used to analyze 
similarities data. A method for dealing with this problem is described 
and illustrated on a small set of empirical data. 


GREEN, Paul E. and V. SRINIVASAN (1978), Conjoint 
Analysis in Consumer Research: Issues and Outlook, 5 
(September), 103-123. 


Since 1971 conjoint analysis has been applied to a wide variety of 
problems in consumer research. This paper discusses various issues 
involved in implementing conjoint analysis and describes some new 
technical developments and application areas for the methodology. 


GREEN, Paul E., Vithala R. RAO, and Wayne S. 
DESARBO (1978), Incorporating Group-Level Simi- 
larity Judgments in Conjoint Analysis, 5 (December), 
187-193. 


While conjoint analysis has been typically applied to preference-type 
contexts, it is possible to include similarity judgments in the analysis 
as well. A procedure is reported for obtaining group-level similarity 
judgments to describe relationships between real objects and profile 
descriptions. The method is applied to respondent preferences for 
vacation sites. 
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GREEN, Paul E., J. Douglas CARROLL, and Wayne S. 
DESARBO (1981), Estimating Choice Probabilities in 
Multiattribute Decision Making, 8 (June), 76-84. 


The Bradley-Terry-Luce (BTL) model is adapted and applied to 
choice problems arising in multiattribute decision making, and is 
compared with three other models in an experiment dealing with 
employer choice in a job-seeking context. Results of the experiment 
indicate that the BTL adaptation provides a reasonably accurate model 
of subjects’ subjective probabilities, as elicited by the constant-sum 
scaling technique. 


GREEN, Paul E., Kristiaan HELSEN, and _ Bruce 


SHANDLER (1988), Conjoint Internal Validity Under 
Alternative Profile Presentations, 15 (December), 
392-397. 


Recent research suggests that using orthogonal arrays in full-profile 
conjoint may fail to provide adequate internal validity when the val- 
idation set consists of Pareto optimal profiles or when prices covary 
with the rest of the profiles’ attribute levels. This study’s findings 
indicate that partworths calibrated in the wrong environment predict 
a holdout sample as well as those calibrated in the correct (validation) 
environment do. 


GREEN, Robert T., Jean-Paul LEONARDI, Jean-Louis 


CHANDON, Isabella C. M. CUNNINGHAM, Bronis 
VERHAGE, and Alain STRAZZIERI (1983), Societal 
Development and Family Purchasing Roles: A Cross- 
National Study, 9 (March), 436-442. 


To date, there have been relatively few attempts to integrate the cul- 
tural dimension into knowledge of consumer behavior. This paper 
focuses on the cross-cultural dimension of family purchasing roles. 
We discuss a theory developed by Rodman (1972) that attempts to 
place the findings of marital power studies in cultural context; intro- 
duce an analytical technique called correspondence analysis that can 
be used to analyze family decision-making data collected across cul- 
tures; and present the results of a five-nation family decision-making 
study to illustrate how Rodman’s theory and correspondence analysis 
can be employed in cross-cultural research. 


GREENLEAE Eric A. see HOLBROOK, Morris B. et al. 


(September 1984) 


GREENLEAE Eric A. and Donald R. LEHMANN (1995), 


Reasons for Substantial Delay in Consumer Decision 
Making, 22 (September), 186-199. 


This study proposes a typology of reasons why people substantially 
delay important consumer decisions. The delay reasons we study are 
drawn from delay typologies identified in other contexts as well as 
from the product diffusion literature. Two studies reported here ex- 
amine why subjects delay consumer decisions. These support most 
of the reasons in the proposed typology, while some unanticipated 
delay reasons also emerge. We find that the delay reasons are related 
to the reasons consumers stop delaying, a process that we call delay 
closure, and are also related to the amount of time that consumers 
spend in different stages of the decision-making process. A final study 
supports a conceptual framework to classify these delay reasons based 
on the two dimensions of internal versus external locus of causation, 
and whether the purpose of delay is related to the decision or to 
unrelated activities. 


GREENWALD, Anthony G. and Clark LEAVITT (1984), 


Audience Involvement in Advertising: Four Levels, 11 
(June), 581-592. 


The effectiveness of advertising messages is widely believed to be 
moderated by audience involvement. In this paper, psychological the- 
ories of attention and levels of processing are used to establish a 
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framework that can accommodate the major consumer behavior the- 
ories of audience involvement. Four levels of involvement are iden- 
tified (in order from low to high) as preattention, focal attention, 
comprehension, and elaboration. These levels allocate increasing at- 
tentional capacity to a message source, as needed for analysis of the 
message increasingly abstract—and qualitatively  dis- 
tinct—representational systems. Lower levels use relatively little ca- 
pacity and extract information needed to determine whether higher 
levels will be invoked. The higher levels require greater capacity and 
result in increasingly durable cognitive and attitudinal effects. 


GREGAN-PAXTON, Jennifer and Deborah Roedder JOHN 


(1995), Are Young Children Adaptive Decision Mak- 
ers? A Study of Age Differences in Information Search 
Behavior, 21 (March), 567-580. 


How adaptive are young children as decision makers? Although sim- 
ilar questions have been raised frequently with regard to adult con- 
sumers, very little attention has been paid to the nature of consumer 
decision-making abilities in young children. The purpose of this article 
is to explore the emergence of adaptivity in young children’s decision- 
making skills in the context of predecisional search behavior. This 
article specifically examines the extent to which young children are 
capable of adapting their search behavior to differing levels of search 
costs and benefits in the decision environment. We report results from 
two experiments, conducted with children aged four to seven years, 
in which we examined children’s search activity in the context of a 
game called “house of prizes.” The game involved making a choice 
between two “houses” that contained prizes hidden behind each “win- 
dow.” Children were allowed to search behind the windows to uncover 
the prizes prior to making their choices, with differing costs and 
benefits of doing so. Data regarding the extent of search conducted 
by children of different ages suggest that the ability to adapt emerges 
during the preschool years in a limited fashion and develops rapidly 
thereafter. 


GREGAN-PAXTON, Jennifer and Deborah Roedder JOHN 


(1997), The Emergence of Adaptive Decision Making 
in Children, 24 (June), 43-56. 


How do children become adaptive decision makers in complex en- 
vironments? Though we know that adult-like abilities are present by 
age 11 or 12, and that children younger than this often fail to adapt, 
we know virtually nothing about the mechanisms responsible for this 
development. In this article, we explore the obstacles that confront 
young children as they attempt to adapt to complex decision tasks. 
We focus on the possibility that younger children’s failures might be 
linked to a fairly simple obstacle, such as being insensitive to the 
cost or effort involved in pursuing alternative strategies for making 
decisions. This possibility was tested in an experimental setting, with 
children aged seven to 11 years, in which children’s decision-making 
strategies were monitored as they made choices from increasingly 
complex information boards in the presence or absence of imposed 
costs for gathering information from the boards. Our results indicate 
that age differences in adaptivity can be eliminated with the imposition 
of search costs, implicating sensitivity to decision-making costs as a 
major contributor to the development of adaptivity in complex 
environments. 


GREGAN-PAXTON, Jennifer and Deborah Roedder JOHN 


(1997), Consumer Learning by Analogy: A Model of 
Internal Knowledge Transfer, 24 (December), 266-284. 


Although knowledge transfer has been found to be an important learn- 
ing mechanism in several consumer behavior domains, our under- 
standing of the nature and scope of the transfer process is still in its 
infancy. In this article, we develop a conceptual model to explain 
how previously acquired knowledge is transferred in the process of 
consumer learning. Augmenting analogical learning theory with re- 
search on expertise effects and conceptual development, our model 
details the underlying stages in the process of knowledge transfer and 
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identifies key factors influencing the nature and outcome of each stage. 
Applying our model to several consumer behavior contexts, we dem- 
onstrate its utility both as a tool for enhancing our understanding of 
knowledge transfer and as a productive guide to future research on 
consumer learning. 


GRETHER, David and Louis WILDE (1984), An Analysis 


of Conjunctive Choice: Theory and Experiments, 10 
(March), 373-385. 


This paper develops a theoretical framework in which the conjunctive 
choice rule can be analyzed and reports on a set of laboratory ex- 
periments designed to test that theory. Initially the conjunctive choice 
rule is formulated as a constrained optimization problem. The solution 
to this problem is then used to identify simpler versions of the rule 
that require less computational sophistication. In experiments de- 
signed to test this theory, all subject pools conformed to a particular 
simplified conjunctive rule. 


GREWAL, Dhruv see OZANNE, Julie L. et al. (March 


1992) 


GREWAL, Dhruv see MARMORSTEIN, Howard et al. 


(June 1992) 


GREWAL, Dhruv, Jerry GOTLIEB, and Howard 


MARMORSTEIN (1994), The Moderating Effects of 
Message Framing and Source Credibility on the Price- 
Perceived Risk Relationship, 21 (June), 145-153. 


One factor that research has identified as a critical determinant of 
consumers’ willingness to buy a new product or brand is the perceived 
risk associated with the purchase. Consequently, a better understand- 
ing of the factors affecting consumers’ perceptions of the financial 
and performance risk entailed by the purchase of a new brand is of 
both theoretical and pragmatic importance. Previous research has sug- 
gested that a new product’s price affects consumers’ perceptions of 
risk. The current article extends and integrates previous research by 
proposing that the effect of price on consumers’ perceptions of risk 
is moderated by two communication factors: message framing and 
source credibility. The results of an experiment support the predictions 
that the influence of price on consumers’ perceptions of performance 
risk is greater when the message is framed negatively or the credibility 
of the source is low. In addition, the results support the prediction 
that the effect of price on consumers’ perceptions of financial risk is 
greater when the message is framed positively. 


GREWAL, Dhruv and Howard MARMORSTEIN (1994), 
Market Price Variation, Perceived Price Variation, and 
Consumers’ Price Search Decisions for Durable Goods, 
21 (December), 453-460. 


Previous studies have consistently found that most consumers un- 
dertake relatively little prepurchase search for durable goods and do 
even less price-comparison shopping despite the reported importance 
of price to consumers’ purchase decisions. This article proposes and 
tests two possible explanations for why consumers’ willingness to 
engage in price search does not increase concomitantly with the price 
variation of durable goods. The first potential explanation, that con- 
sumers simply underestimate the market price variation, was not sup- 
ported. The second possible explanation, which builds upon Weber’s 
law of psychophysics and Thaler’s transaction utility theory, was 
supported. The data indicate that the psychological utility that a con- 
sumer derives from saving a fixed amount of money is inversely 
related to the price of the item. In this case, even if consumers believe 
that the price variation of more expensive items tends to be greater, 
their motivation to spend time in price-comparison shopping for these 
items may not increase as much as expected. 
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GREWAL, Dhruv, Howard MARMORSTEIN, and Arun 
SHARMA (1996), Communicating Price Information 
through Semantic Cues: The Moderating Effects of Sit- 
uation and Discount Size, 23 (September), 148-155. 


While several studies have examined how the specific wording (i.e., 
semantic cue) used to communicate a price offer affects consumers’ 
perceptions of value, this area of research has not produced a set of 
consistent findings. To resolve the apparent inconsistencies, the cur- 
rent article builds on past research and explains why a consumer's 
response to a semantic cue depends on the situation (or decision 
context) and the discount size. The results of two studies are reported. 
The first experiment provides evidence that the relative effectiveness 
of two widely used types of semantic cues depends on both consum- 
ers’ decision context and the level of processing evoked by the dis- 
count size. The second experiment replicates the semantic cue by 
situation interaction and demonstrates the robustness of this effect 
across store familiarity. 


GRIFFIN, Mitch see BABIN, Barry J. et al. (March 1994) 


GROSSBART, S. L. see MITTELSTAEDT, R. A. et al. 
(September 1976) 


GROSSBART, Sanford see CARLSON, Les (June 1988) 


GUILTINAN, Joseph B. see MONROE, Kent B. (June 
1975) 


GUPTA, Kamal see FOLKES, Valerie S. et al. (December 
1993) 


GUPTA, Rajinder see BANKS, Seymour (December 1980) 


GUPTA, Sunil and Lee G. COOPER (1992), The Discount- 
ing of Discounts and Promotion Thresholds, 19 (De- 
cember), 401-411. 


This study examines consumers’ response to retailers’ price promo- 
tions. It shows that consumers discount the price discounts. It also 
suggests that the discounting of discounts and changes in purchase 
intention depend on the discount level, store image, and whether the 
product advertised is a name brand or a store brand. The study goes 
one step further to investigate the existence of promotion thresholds. 
We use experimental data and an econometric methodology to gather 
empirical evidence that consumers do not change their intentions to 
buy unless the promotional discount is above a threshold level. This 
threshold point differs for name brands and store brands. Specifically, 
we find that the threshold for a name brand is lower than that for a 
store brand. In other words, stores can attract consumers by offering 
a small discount on name brands while a larger discount is needed 
for a similar effect for a store brand. The study also indicates the 
existence of a promotion saturation point above which the effect of 
discounts on changes in consumers’ purchase intention is minimal. 
These results confirm consumers’ S-shaped response to promotions. 


GURHAN-CANLI, Zeynep and Durairaj) MAHESWARAN 
(2000), Determinants of Country-of-Origin Evaluations, 
27 (June), 96-108. 


Two experiments examined the factors that influence and the psy- 
chological processes that underlie country-of-origin evaluations. Sub- 
jects received attribute information that was either condensed in a 
single product or dispersed across several products manufactured in 
a country with relatively unfavorable associations. When consumers 
use country of origin as a basis for judgment under low motivation, 
or when the processing goal is to evaluate the country of origin, they 
focus on the country-of-origin information. Under such conditions, 
relevant evidence about the country of origin provided by dispersed 
information is likely to affect country-of-origin evaluations. In con- 
trast, if consumers do not focus on the country of origin, such as 
under high motivation, or if their processing goal directs their attention 
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away from country-of-origin information, any evidence about the 
country of origin is less likely to be utilized in their judgments. 
Findings from two experiments are consistent with this theorizing and 
highlight the central role of motivational intensity and direction in 
moderating the effect of information type on country-of-origin 
evaluations. 


GURHAN-CANLI, Zeynep see AHLUWALIA, Rohini (De- 
cember 2000) 


GURHAN-CANLI, Zeynep see SEN, Sankar (December 
2001) 


GURHAN-CANLI, Zeynep (2003), The Effect of Expected 
Variability of Product Quality and Attribute Uniqueness 
on Family Brand Evaluations, 30 (June), 105-114. 


This research investigates the processes by which consumers evaluate 
a family brand on the basis of information about its products. Findings 
from three experiments suggest that the expected variability of in- 
dividual product quality within the brand and attribute uniqueness 
systematically influence information processing and family brand 
evaluations. On-line (vs. memory-based) processing of information 
to form family brand judgments is more likely when expected vari- 
ability is low (vs. high) and when the attributes are shared (vs. unique) 
within the family brand. These different processes lead to differences 
in family brand evaluations due to primacy (on-line processing) and 
recency (memory-based processing) effects. 


GUROL, Metin N. see ARMSTRONG, Gary M. et al. (De- 
cember 1979) 


GUZZI, Beth see BROCKNER, Joel et al. (June 1984) 


H 
HA, Young-Won see HOCH, Stephen J. (September 1986) 


HA, Young-Won and Stephen J. HOCH (1989), Ambiguity, 
Processing Strategy, and Advertising-Evidence Inter- 
actions, 16 (December), 354—360. 


Although advertising persuades through overt appeals to reason or 
emotion, we focus on the indirect process by which advertising in- 
fluences the interpretation of objective product evidence. We inves- 
tigate how two factors moderate advertising-evidence interactions: 
the ambiguity of the evidence and consumer information processing 
strategies. We provide a theoretical account of ambiguity, identifying 
structural characteristics that render evidence about product quality 
open to either one or multiple interpretations. In our first experiment, 
the ambiguity of a decision environment played a key role in deter- 
mining the effect of advertising on product quality perception. In our 
second experiment, different information processing strategies influ- 
enced advertising’s effects on interpretation of the evidence. 


HAFSTROM, Jeanne L. and Marilyn M. DUNSING (1978), 
Socioeconomic and Social-Psychological Influences on 
Reasons Wives Work, 5 (December), 169-175. 


The reason wives work was investigated to provide insight into one 
process leading up to consumer behavior. Support was found for 
hypotheses that both socioeconomic and social-psychological varia- 
bles determine reasons wives work and that determinants of these 
reasons are different for wives in higher and lower income families. 


HAGERTY, Michael R. (1978), Model Testing Techniques 
and Price-Quality Tradeoffs, 5 (December), 194-205. 


Two model testing techniques are described that complement the usual 
conjoint measurement tests. The methods age demonstrated by mod- 
eling how tradeoffs are made between price and quality in choosing 
a hypothetical restaurant. Results from a convenience sample show 
that a subtractive, and not a ratio, model can represent the data. 
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HAGERTY, Michael R. see AAKER, David A. et al. (March 
1986) 


HAINES, George H. (1975), Commentary on Ratchford, 2 
(September), 77-79. 


HAINES, George H., Jr. see BERKOWITZ, Michael K. 
(December 1984) 


HAMILTON, Rebecca W. (2003), Why Do People Suggest 
What They Do Not Want? Using Context Effects to 
Influence Others’ Choices, 29 (March), 492-506. 


Previous research has demonstrated that people’s preferences for an 
alternative can be reliably influenced by the other alternatives with 
which it is considered. This article examines the role of context effects 
in interactive decision making. Three studies examine people’s in- 
tuitive abilities to influence others by leveraging context effects and 
their reactions when they believe others are manipulating the choice 
context to influence them. Experimental results show that people use 
context effects systematically when trying to influence others and, 
that under certain conditions, the perception of influence may enhance 
rather than decrease the effectiveness of this persuasion tactic. 


HAN, Jin K. see TAVASSOLI, Nader T. (December 2001) 
HANNA, Sherman see WAGNER, Janet (December 1983) 


HANNAH, Darlene B. and Brian STERNTHAL (1984), 
Detecting and Explaining the Sleeper Effect, 11 (Sep- 
tember), 632-642. 


The sleeper effect occurs when the persuasiveness of a message in- 
creases with the passage of time. Although the existence of the sleeper 
effect has been demonstrated in several recent investigations, the 
conditions necessary for its observation have not been specified. In 
the present research, a current view of memory operation is offered 
to predict the occurrence of the sleeper effect. This view is examined 
in two experiments. The findings are interpreted as being congenial 
with the memory explanation. The status of sleeper effect research 
is assessed in light of these findings. 


HANSEN, Flemming (1976), Psychological Theories of 
Consumer Choice, 3 (December), 117-142. 


This article presents an overview of psychologists’ approaches to 
consumer choice and generates several hypotheses for studying the 
choice process in different situations. 


HANSEN, Flemming (1981), Hemispheral Lateralization: 
Implications for Understanding Consumer Behavior, 8 
(June), 23-36. 


This paper reviews the findings of studies on hemispheral laterali- 
zation, and argues that most models of consumer behavior imply brain 
functioning normally associated with the left brain. It is proposed that 
several misunderstood aspects of consumer behavior can be explained, 
making use of recent findings on the functioning of the right brain. 
Special methodological problems associated with the study of hem- 
ispheral lateralization are also pointed out. 


HANSEN, Richard W. see MUNSINGER, Gary M. et al. 
(March 1975) 


HANSSENS, Dominique M. see PESSEMIER, Edgar A. et 
al. (December 1977) 


HANSSENS, Dominique M. see ORNSTEIN, Stanley I. 
(September 1985) 


HARDESTY, David M. see BEARDEN, William O. (June 
2001) 
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HARLAM, Bari A. see BURKE, Raymond R. et al. (June 
1992) 


HARRELL, Gilbert D. see BENNETT, Peter D. (September 
1975) 


HARRIS, Judy see LYNN, Michael et al. (December 1993) 


HARRIS, William D. see MOORE, David J. et al. (Septem- 
ber 1995) 


HARTWICK, Jon see SHEPPARD, Blair H. et al. (Decem- 
ber 1988) 


HARTWICK, Jon see GOLDBERG, Marvin E. (September 
1990) 


HARVEY, James W. see WILSON, David T. et al. (March 
1975) 


HASTAK, Manoj and Jerry C. OLSON (1989), Assessing 
the Role of Brand-Related Cognitive Responses as Me- 
diators of Communication Effects on Cognitive Struc- 
ture, 15 (March), 458-471. 


We tested the cognitive response model of communication effects in 
an experiment in which subjects were exposed to brand advertise- 
ments with the goal of evaluating either the advertised brand or the 
ad itself. The results suggest that brand-related cognitive responses 
are the primary mediators of ad effects on cognitive structure vari- 
ables, but only for subjects who had a brand evaluation goal. For 
subjects with an ad evaluation goal, cognitive responses about both 
the brand and the ad appeared to mediate independently about equal 
amounts of the message-induced variation in cognitive structure var- 
iables. Implications of these findings for future communication re- 
search are discussed. 


HASTAK, Manoj see PARK, Jong-Won (December 1994) 


HAUGTVEDT, Curtis P., David W. SCHUMANN, Wendy 
L. SCHNEIER, and Wendy L. WARREN (1994), Ad- 
vertising Repetition and Variation Strategies: Implica- 
tions for Understanding Attitude Strength, 21 (June), 
176-189. 


We argue that researchers need to move beyond the simple measure 
of attitude extremity to more clearly assess the impact of various 
advertising repetition strategies on consumer attitude. In study 1, we 
show that different advertising variation strategies can lead to the 
development of equally positive attitudes, even though the basis of 
the attitudes is quite different. In study 2, we show that, despite the 
appearance of equal effectiveness on the dimensions of extremity, 
persistence, and confidence, type of advertising repetition strategy 
differentially influences the extent to which individuals resist change 
in the face of a counterpersuasive attack. 


HAUGTVEDT, Curtis P. and Duane T. WEGENER (1994), 
Message Order Effects in Persuasion: An Attitude 
Strength Perspective, 21 (June), 205-218. 


Contemporary research on attitude change processes is reviewed for 
implications regarding the relative influence of successive opposing 
messages on final judgments. Based on this review, extent of message 
relevant elaboration is offered as a moderator of primacy versus re- 
cency effects in prior research. Support for this view is derived from 
the ability to explain the results of previous studies and from two 
experiments in which message presentation order and personal rel- 
evance of the topic are manipulated in a factorial design. We find 
that situations that foster high levels of message elaboration lead to 
greater influence of an initial message on final judgments (a primacy 
effect) whereas situations that foster low levels of message relevant 
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elaboration lead to greater influence of a second message on final 
judgments (a recency effect). 


HAUGTVEDT, Curtis P. see UNNAVA, H. Rao et al. (June 


1996) 


HAULMAN, Clyde A. see ARCHIBALD, Robert B. et al. 


(March 1983) 


HAUSER, John R. and Glen L. URBAN (1979), Assessment 


of Attribute Importances and Consumer Utility Func- 
tions: von Neumann-Morgenstern Theory Applied to 
Consumer Behavior, 5 (March), 251-262. 


Von Neumann-Morgenstern utility theory is a promising method to 
measure and model consumer preference. Its theoretical foundations 
provide explicit risk measures and testable behavioral conditions for 
alternative preference models. This paper summarizes selected results 
from the theory, addresses measurement and validity issues, and dis- 
cusses the applicability of the theory to consumer research. 


HAUSER, John R. and Glen L. URBAN (1986), The Value 


Priority Hypotheses for Consumer Budget Plans, 12 
(March), 446-462. 


Based on the behavioral sciences and mathematical programming, we 
hypothesize that consumers rank durables by a value (or net value) 
priority approximated by utility per dollar (or utility minus price) and 
plan to choose items in that order up to a budget cutoff. This paper 
derives these hypotheses and develops a convergent linear program- 
ming procedure to estimate utility. Using primary field data on res- 
ervation prices, purchase probabilities, lottery orders, and combina- 
tion prizes, we estimate utilities and compare the hypotheses to 215 
actual budget plans. LISREL V analysis provides further support for 
the hypotheses. 


HAUSER, John R. and Birger WERNERFELT (1990), An 


Evaluation Cost Model of Consideration Sets, 16 
(March), 393-408. 


If utility (net of price) varies by consumption occasion, the consid- 
eration set of a rational consumer will represent trade-offs between 
decision costs and the incremental benefits of choosing from a larger 
set of brands. If evaluating a brand decreases biases and uncertainty 
in perceived utility, the decision to evaluate a brand for inclusion in 
a consideration set is different from the decision to consider an eval- 
uated brand. The decision to consume is, in turn, different from the 
decision to consider. This article provides analytical expressions for 
these decision criteria and presents four aggregate implications of the 
model: (1) distributions of consideration set sizes, (2) order-of-entry 
penalties, (3) dynamic advertising response, and (4) competitive pro- 
motion intensity. 


HAUSKNECHT, Douglas see MOORE, Danny L. et al. 


(June 1986) 


HAUVER, James H., John A. GOODMAN, and Marc A. 


GRAINER (1981), The Federal Poverty Thresholds: 
Appearance and Reality, 8 (June), 1-10. 


Although derived from the USDA economy food plan, the Federal 
poverty thresholds have no real basis in a criterion of nutritional 
adequacy, but are a relative measure of poverty, suggesting that bi- 
ological minima cannot be used to define poverty in a developed 
country. 


HAVLENA, William J. and Morris B. HOLBROOK (1986), 


The Varieties of Consumption Experience: Comparing 
Two Typologies of Emotion in Consumer Behavior, 13 
(December), 394-404. 


Consumer researchers have recently turned their attention toward ex- 
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ploring the imaginative, emotional, and evaluative components of the 
consumption experience. Nevertheless, considerable work remains to 
be done on the emotional aspects of consumer behavior. Toward that 
end, this paper assesses the comparative reliabilities and validities of 
two competing typologies of emotion when they are applied to the 
representation of experiences associated with consumption activities. 
Specifically, independent samples of judges rated real experiential 
descriptions on either Mehrabian and Russell’s (1974) PAD dimen- 
sions or Plutchik’s (1980) emotional categories. Further, separate sam- 
ples of judges evaluated artificial descriptions on the same competing 
frameworks. These data permit comparisons of reliability, internal 
validity, and external convergent validity for the two alternative 
schemes. The results favor Mehrabian and Russell’s PAD paradigm 
and suggest the need for further research exploring types of emotional 
responses to the varieties of consumption experience. 


HAWKINS, Scott A. and Stephen J. HOCH (1992), Low- 


Involvement Learning: Memory without Evaluation, 19 
(September), 212-225. 


In three learning experiments we examined how subjects’ level of 
involvement during initial exposure to consumer trivia influences what 
they learn and what they subsequently come to believe. Subjects rated 
consumer trivia statements as more true when they had been exposed 
to those statements earlier in the experiment. Simple repetition in- 
creased subsequent truth ratings. Moreover, when subjects processed 
the information during initial exposure in a less involving fashion, 
the effect of repetition on truth became more pronounced. Familiarity 
emerged as a key mediator of the truth effect. When subjects expe- 
rienced an “it rings a bell” reaction, they judged the information to 
be more true. Finally, under low-involvement processing, the truth 
effect increased when subjects engaged in a processing task (rote 
rehearsal) that increased familiarity without increasing evaluative pro- 
cessing of the information. 


HAWKINS, Scott A. see LAW, Sharmistha et al. (September 


1998) 


HAYTKO, Diana L. see THOMPSON, Craig J. (June 1997) 
HEATH, Chip and Jack B. SOLL (1996), Mental Budgeting 


and Consumer Decisions, 23 (June), 40—52. 


Consumers often set budgets for categories of expenses (e.g., enter- 
tainment) and track expenses against their budget. Because budgets 
cannot perfectly anticipate consumption opportunities, people may 
earmark too much or too little money for a particular category. This 
leads them to overconsume or underconsume goods in that category. 
The results of three studies suggest that consumers do indeed set 
budgets and that budgeting may lead to underconsumption. To show 
that consumers track expenses, the studies demonstrate that budgeting 
effects are larger for purchases that are highly typical of their category. 
Such purchases reduce the amount people spend in a category and 
block the purchase of other typical items. The studies control for 
satiation and income effects; thus, budgeting adds predictive power 
to standard economic consumer theory. 


HEATH, Timothy B. see GAETH, Gray J. (June 1987) 
HEATH, Timothy B. (1990), The Logic of Mere Exposure: 


A Reinterpretation of Anand, Holbrook, and Stephens 
(1988), 17 (September), 237-241. 


HEATH, Timothy B., Michael S. MCCARTHY, and David 


L. MOTHERSBAUGH (1994), Spokesperson Fame and 
Vividness Effects in the Context of Issue-relevant 
Thinking: The Moderating Role of Competitive Setting, 
20 (March), 520-534. 


Primarily on the basis of research from noncompetitive settings, it is 
generally believed that nonsubstantive advertising features are inef- 
fective when consumers engage in issue-relevant thinking. Experi- 


ment | of the current study replicated prior research. Neither spokes- 
person fame nor the vividness of advertising copy influenced attitudes 
in noncompetitive settings. However, these same features proved ef- 
fective in the context of balanced competition. When brands were 
homogeneous (experiment 2) or characterized by large price-quality 
trade-offs (experiment 3), nonsubstantive features improved attitudes 
and choice probabilities despite issue-relevant thinking. When trade- 
offs were small, however, nonsubstantive features were again inef- 
fective. The results suggest that balanced competition can neutralize 
the effects of substantive features, increase indecision, and promote 
perceptual contrast. These effects then empower nonsubstantive fea- 
tures to serve as heuristics and/or reduce the risk of postpreference 
regret. 


HEATH, Timothy B., Subimal CHATTERJEE, and Karen 


Russo FRANCE (1995), Mental Accounting and 
Changes in Price: The Frame Dependence of Reference 
Dependence, 22 (June), 90-97. 


Mental accounting principles for multiple events were replicated and 
then extended to pricing situations that were designed to moderate 
these principles if reference dependence is proportional (i.e., if con- 
sumers evaluate events in terms of proportional deviations from ref- 
erence states rather than raw deviations). Prices were stated with or 
without popular percentage-based pricing frames such as “33% off.” 
Mental accounting principles generally prevailed in the absence of 
percentage-based frames. However, percentage-based frames altered 
two principles and increased tendencies toward the others. The find- 
ings demonstrate that mental accounting principles, price perception, 
and reference dependence are sensitive to the ways in which devia- 
tions from reference states are framed. 


HEATH, Timothy B. and Subimal CHATTERJEE (1995), 
Asymmetric Decoy Effects on Lower-Quality versus 
Higher-Quality Brands: Meta-analytic and Experimental 
Evidence, 22 (December), 268-284. 


Prior research demonstrates that adding decoys to choice sets can 
increase choice shares of brands similar to decoys while reducing 
shares of brands dissimilar to decoys. Such effects have been dubbed 
attraction effects and violate the principles of independence of irrel- 
evant alternatives (IIA) and regularity. We report a meta-analysis that, 
in addition to revealing heretofore unsupported range effects, dem- 
onstrates an effect of brand quality. Decoys reduce shares of lower- 
quality competitors more than they reduce shares of higher-quality 
competitors. Moreover, whereas IIA is violated throughout, regularity 
is violated only when higher-quality brands are targeted. Decoys in- 
crease shares of higher-quality brands but typically do not increase 
shares of lower-quality brands. To assess the generalizability of the 
meta-analytic pattern, we tested decoy effects on two distinct pop- 
ulations in a large experiment. The more traditional population rep- 
licated the meta-analytic pattern (standard asymmetry) while the more 
nontraditional population reversed it. These findings suggest that 
while the standard asymmetry is replicable, it may not generalize to 
all market segments. 


HEATH, Timothy B., Gangseog RYU, Subimal 


CHATTERJEE, Michael S$. MCCARTHY, David L. 
MOTHERSBAUGH, Sandra MILBERG, and Gary J. 
GAETH (2000), Asymmetric Competition in Choice 
and the Leveraging of Competitive Disadvantages, 27 
(December), 291-308. 


Studies of grocery sales show that consumers of store brands switch 
to (price) discounted national brands more than consumers of national 
brands switch to discounted store brands. Such asymmetric price com- 
petition can be explained with numerous mechanisms proposed here 
and elsewhere. We report a choice experiment that replicates asym- 
metric price competition favoring higher-quality competitors and 
demonstrates asymmetric quality competition favoring lower-quality 
competitors. Also demonstrated are multiple mechanisms contributing 
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to competitive asymmetries, where dominance involving the other- 
wise preferred brand is particularly potent (e.g., when a higher-quality 
competitor matches the price of an otherwise preferred lower-quality 
brand). The findings implicate modifications to (1) theories of decision 
making when extended to repeat choice, (2) empirical models of 
secondary purchase data, and (3) strategies for positioning and at- 
tacking brands. Whereas improving competitive disadvantages often 
attracts consumers from competitors more than does improving com- 
petitive advantages, this benefit must be weighed against the differ- 
entiation sacrificed by improving competitive disadvantages (im- 
proving competitive advantages, in contrast, increases differentiation). 


HEBERLEIN, Thomas A., Daniel LINZ, and Bonnie P. 


ORTIZ (1982), Satisfaction, Commitment, and Knowl- 
edge of Customers on a Mandatory Participation Time- 
of-Day Electricity Pricing Experiment, 9 (June), 
106-114. 


Customer satisfaction, commitment, and knowledge were measured 
in a mandatory participation time-of-day electricity pricing experi- 
ment. Even with peak to off-peak price ratios as high as 8:1 and peak 
periods as long as 12 hours, customer satisfaction remained high. 
Over 80 percent of the customers reported some commitment to shift- 
ing appliance use, although customer knowledge of peak hours and 
price ratios was incomplete. 


HECKLER, Susan E. see CHILDERS, Terry L. et al. (Sep- 


tember 1985) 


HECKLER, Susan E. and Terry L. CHILDERS (1992), The 


Role of Expectancy and Relevancy in Memory for Ver- 
bal and Visual Information: What Is Incongruency? 18 
(March), 475-492. 


Three experiments are presented that investigate the effect of using 
incongruent information to improve the memorability of complex 
marketing communications. The basic premise of the research is that 
incongruency is a multidimensional concept, the components of which 
may produce countervailing effects on memory. Drawing on research 
in social cognition and information processing, a theoretical frame- 
work is developed that posits two dimensions of incongruency, rel- 
evancy and expectancy. Results of the research provide empirical 
support for the framework and suggest implications for consumer 
research and the development of ads. 


HECKLER, Susan E. see SHAPIRO, Stewart et al. (June 


1997) 


HEISLEY, Deborah D. and Sidney J. LEVY (1991), Au- 


todriving: A Photoelicitation Technique, 18 (Decem- 
ber), 257-272. 


This article presents a literature review that explains the antecedents 
and values of visual research. Then it illustrates the use of photographs 
and audio recordings of informants to enrich interviews. The term 
autodriving indicates that the interview is “driven” by informants 
who are seeing and hearing their own behavior. Autodriving addresses 
the obtrusiveness and reactivity inherent in consumer-behavior re- 
search by explicitly encouraging consumers to comment on their con- 
sumption behavior as the photographs and recordings represent it. 
Thus, the research aims for a negotiated interpretation of consumption 
events. The results suggest that photographs offer exciting challenges 
to informants by encouraging their need to explain themselves. 


HELGESON, James G., E. Alan KLUGE, John MAGER, 


and Cheri TAYLOR (1984), Trends in Consumer Be- 
havior Literature: A Content Analysis, 10 (March), 
449-454. 


While a comprehensive review and classification of consumer be- 
havior literature has been called for periodically, none has been forth- 
coming. This paper attempts partially to rectify this situation. It clas- 
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sifies by several key variables 32 years of consumer behavior literature 
from selected journals and proceedings. 


HELGESON, James G. and Sharon E. BEATTY (1987), 
Price Expectation and Price Recall Error: An Empirical 
Study, 14 (December), 379-386. 


Expectations are known to affect the encoding and recall of stimuli. 
In this study the impact of deviations from price expectation (reference 
price) on price recall error is assessed. We found that an assimilation 
pattern most adequately represents the relationship between deviation 
from price expectation and price recall error. When individuals err 
in price recall they err in the direction of their price expectation, i.e., 
an expectation effect. As hypothesized, this effect is much stronger 
and more consistent for less involving products than for more in- 
volving products. 


HELSEN, Kristiaan see GREEN, Paul E. et al. (December 


1988) 


HENION, Karl E. (1981), Energy Usage and the Conserver 


Society: Review of the 1979 AMA Conference on Eco- 
logical Marketing, 8 (December), 339-342. 


HENRY, Walter A. (1980), The Effect of Information-Pro- 


cessing Ability on Processing Accuracy, 7 (June), 
42-48. 


The effects of individual differences in information-processing ability 
were explored in conjunction with increasing levels of information 
complexity. The accuracy of a given information-processing task was 
found to be significantly correlated with both individual ability and 
level of information complexity. Evidence was also found to indicate 
that wide variations in processing ability can be expected among 
consumers. 


HENSHER, David A. see LOUVIERE, Jordan J. (December 


1983) 


HERR, Paul M. (1989), Priming Price: Prior Knowledge 


and Context Effects, 16 (June), 67-75. 


Category priming has recently stirred the interest of judgment re- 
searchers. By unobtrusively presenting exemplars of a category, that 
category becomes temporarily more accessible from memory and 
more likely to be used subsequently in processing new information. 
This research extends work in cognitive and social psychology to 
consumer judgments. The two studies presented here examine con- 
ditions under which cognitive categories of price may be primed and 
the resulting effects on product judgment. The results also suggest 
that these effects are influenced by individual differences in consumer 
knowledge. 


HERR, Paul M., Frank R. KARDES, and John KIM (1991), 


Effects of Word-of-Mouth and Product-Attribute Infor- 
mation on Persuasion: An Accessibility-Diagnosticity 
Perspective, 17 (March), 454-462. 


The effects of word-of-mouth (WOM) communications and specific 
attribute information on product evaluations were investigated. A 
face-to-face WOM communication was more persuasive than a 
printed format (experiment 1). Although a strong WOM effect was 
found, this effect was reduced or eliminated when a prior impression 
of the target brand was available from memory or when extremely 
negative attribute information was presented (experiment 2). The re- 
sults suggest that diverse, seemingly unrelated judgmental phenom- 
ena—such as the vividness effect, the perseverance effect, and the 
negativity effect—can be explained through the accessibility diag- 
nosticity model. 


HERR, Paul M. see KANG, Yong-Soon (December 2003) 
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HERR, Paul M. and Christine M. PAGE (2004), Asym- 


metric Association of Liking and Disliking Judgments: 
So What’s Not to Like? 30 (March), 588-601. 


We find that liking and disliking judgments appear asymmetrically 
linked in memory. In experiment 1 liking queries about objects were 
answered faster than disliking queries, irrespective of instructions to 
(1) simply examine the objects, (2) consider one’s liking for the 
objects, (3) consider one’s disliking for the objects, or (4) make an 
irrelevant judgment. Moreover, liking judgments appeared to be made 
spontaneously, while disliking judgments appeared to result from a 
more controlled process. Experiment 2 replicated these results with 
extremely dislikable and extremely likable stimuli. Experiment 3 re- 
vealed that disliking judgments prime liking judgments more than 
liking judgments prime disliking. 


HESLOP, Louise A. and Adrian B. RYANS (1980), A Sec- 


ond Look at Children and the Advertising of Premiums, 
6 (March), 414-420. 


The effects of advertising to children on the desire for a cereal product, 
product requests, and product selection, while varying the levels of 
premium emphasis, are examined in an experimental setting involving 
children’s interaction with their mothers. The results suggest that such 
advertising may have a marginal impact on preferences, but little 
effect on final choice. 


HESLOP, Louise A., Lori MORAN, and Amy 


COUSINEAU (1981), “Consciousness” in Energy Con- 
servation Behavior: An Exploratory Study, 8 (Decem- 
ber), 299-305. 


An analysis of six years of electricity consumption, along with ques- 
tionnaire data, highlights the importance of household characteristics 
and family size in predicting electricity consumption. Of the attitu- 
dinal variables, only price consciousness appears to be related to 
energy use; neither social responsibility nor energy and environmental 
consciousness measures were related to energy use. 


HESLOP., Louise A. see LIEFELD, John (March 1985) 
HETRICK, William P. and Héctor R. LOZADA (1994), 


Construing the Critical Imagination: Comments and 
Necessary Diversions, 2! (December), 548-558. 


The following article offers a critique of the “critical imagination” 
thesis espoused by Murray and Ozanne in a recent article published 
in the Journal of Consumer Research. Also provided is a commentary 
on the proposed utilization of the Frankfurt Circle version of critical 
theory as a groundwork for consumer research. The possibility of 
emancipatory action stemming from critical consumer research is 
broadly discussed. Diversions on these themes are offered as potential 
areas for theory building and for the formulation of alternative con- 
ceptions of critical consumer research. 


HILGER, Marye Tharp see SAEGERT, Joel et al. (June 


1985) 


HILL, Ronald Paul and Mark STAMEY (1990), The Home- 


less in America: An Examination of Possessions and 
Consumption Behaviors, 17 (December), 303-321. 


This research utilized an ethnographic approach to advance our un- 
derstanding of the survival strategies employed by the homeless in 
our society. We examine the types of possessions consumed, how 
possessions are acquired through nontraditional employment and 
scavenging, and why some products are purchased while others are 
scavenged. We also look at the tools used to facilitate search, ac- 
quisition, storage, and consumption of these products. Finally, we 
consider the importance of community for protection of self and 
possessions and how community among the homeless affects con- 
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sumption. Emergent themes that allow interpretation of the description 
are presented. 


HILL, Ronald Paul (1991), Homeless Women, Special Pos- 


sessions, and the Meaning of “Home”: An Ethnographic 
Case Study, 18 (December), 298-310. 


This article investigates homelessness among adult women, an im- 
portant and growing subpopulation among the homeless. To examine 
their situation within a consumer-behavior context, as ethnographic 
case study of a shelter for homeless women run by an order of Roman 
Catholic sisters was performed. The study focused on how these 
women became homeless, the effects of early life experiences on their 
homelessness, available emotional and financial support, possessions 
that were lost, maintained, or became available during their homeless 
period(s), their perspectives on their lives at the shelter and its ability 
to act as a “home,” and their fantasies about home life. Public policy 
implications and contributions of these findings to the developing 
literature in consumer behavior regarding the meaning of possessions 
are discussed. 


HILL, Ronald Paul see PATTERSON, Maggie Jones et al. 


(March 1995) 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1979), Differences in Con- 


sumer Purchase Behavior by Credit Card Payment Sys- 
tem, 6 (June), 58-66. 


A conceptualization of the relationships between alternative payment 
systems and various environmental and behavioral variables, which 
may serve as a preliminary theoretical framework for analyses of 
payment systems, is outlined. Findings designed to test a portion of 
this conceptualization are presented, and directions for future research 
extensions are cited. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1980), Innovativeness, Nov- 


elty Seeking, and Consumer Creativity, 7 (December), 
283-295. 


A conceptual framework is presented that incorporates three con- 
structs highly relevant to consumer behavior—innovativeness, nov- 
elty seeking, and consumer creativity. A fourth construct, role ac- 
cumulation, is also discussed. A model of the relational linkages 
among these constructs is developed, together with their definitions 
and a methodology to develop operational measures. Research im- 
plications and applications of this conceptual framework are 
discussed. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1981), Comments on “Credit 


Cards: An Interdisciplinary Survey,” 7 (March), 
420-421. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. see HOLBROOK, Morris B. 


(September 1982) 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1985), Primitive Aspects of 


Consumption in Modern American Society, 12 (Sep- 
tember), 142-154. 


This article challenges the widely held assumption that the United 
States of America possesses a society characterized by modern values 
and a secular consumption ethic. Drawing upon concepts and tech- 
niques utilized by cultural anthropologists in the study of nonindus- 
trialized societies, evidence is presented to support a view of U.S. 
consumption as an outlet for spiritual expression and the preservation 
of ethnic heritage. Humanistic research approaches such as participant 
observation are advocated. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1985), Scientific Style and the 
Conduct of Consumer Research, 12 (September), 
225-239. 


This paper describes four styles of conducting scientific in- 
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quiry—analytical science, conceptual theory, conceptual humanism, 
and particular humanism. The work of four consumer research- 
ers—James Bettman, Russell Belk, Morris Holbrook, and Sidney 
Levy—is used to explicate each approach to inquiry. The author 
argues for a broader based perspective of the scientific enterprise and 
for mutual acceptance of different ways of conducting research. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1988), The Ideology of Con- 


sumption: A Structural-Syntactical Analysis of “Dallas” 
and “Dynasty,” 15 (December), 344-359. 


Aspects of syntactics and structuralism are used to interpret two pop- 
ular vehicles of consumption ideology, the television programs “Dal- 
las” and “Dynasty.” The primary structure encoded within “Dallas” 
and “Dynasty” is the binary opposition between secular consumption 
and sacred consumption. The consumer behaviors of characters as- 
sociated with secular and sacred consumption are described, and pro- 
cesses of mediation and transformation between the sacred and secular 
consumption poles are illustrated. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1990), Secular Immortality 


and the American Ideology of Affluence, 17 (June), 
31-42. 


Extending the Warnerian tradition of social class dynamics, this article 
explores the attainment of secular immortality through affluence. A 
diverse set of literary media directed to or written about wealthy 
consumers was interpreted in a hermeneutic fashion to discern the 
dominant themes composing the ideology of affluence. Among the 
themes identified were entrepreneurial achievement, the achievement 
of celebrity status via consumption, and secular achievement in art- 
istry and craftsmanship. The ideology of affluence was found to pro- 
mote the seeking of personal secular immortality through the cultural 
celebration of achievement, wealth, and the accumulation of 
possessions. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1992), The Consciousness of 


Addiction: Toward a General Theory of Compulsive 
Consumption, 19 (September), 155-179. 


This article reviews and integrates recent theories of addiction drawn 
from a diverse set of disciplines—consumer behavior, medicine, so- 
ciology, psychiatry, and psychology—to provide a comprehensive 
framework for understanding the etiology of addiction and other com- 
pulsive consumer behaviors. Interpretive material from personal in- 
terviews with addicted and nonaddicted drug users is then used to 
illustrate the consciousness of addictive consumption. Two a priori 
themes—serial/simultaneous addictions and personal crises/role tran- 
sitions—and five emergent themes—relapse, deception, dysfunctional 
families, suicide, and boundaries—are discussed. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1993), Ideology in Consumer 


Research, 1980 and 1990: A Marxist and Feminist Cri- 
tique, 19 (March), 537-555. 


This article presents textual evidence drawn from the 1980 and 1990 
volumes of the Journal of Consumer Research (JCR) to demonstrate 
the dominance of masculine ideology in consumer research. Through 
both Marxist and feminist perspectives, it argues for the recognition 
and inclusion of previously muted voices and invisible constituencies, 
especially those of groups currently excluded from achieving social 
and economic equality. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1994), Consumers and Their 


Animal Companions, 20 (March), 616-632. 


Despite the widespread practice of keeping companion animals, vir- 
tually no consumer behavior studies have been conducted on this 
phenomenon. The present inquiry uses detailed depth interviews with 
consumers to expand three a priori themes—animals as friends, an- 
imals as; self, and animals as family members—and to discuss two 
emergent themes: (1) companion animals’ mediation between nature 
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and culture, and (2) the socialization of consumers’ companion animal 
preference patterns. Building on this knowledge, several directions 
for future research on companion animals are discussed. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. see THOMPSON, Craig J. 
(September 1995) 


HITE, Robert E. see FRASER, Cynthia et al. (September 
1988) 


HJORTH-ANDERSEN, Chr. (1984), The Concept of Qual- 
ity and the Efficiency of Markets for Consumer Prod- 
ucts, 11 (September), 708-718. 


Can consumers trust prices to be good quality indicators? Previous 
studies based on quality data from Consumer Reports have indicated 
that the relation of price to overall quality is quite weak. This paper 
demonstrates that these studies are methodologically invalid by show- 
ing that the concept of overall quality has many dimensions. To what 
extent do inefficient variants occur in the market? Previous studies 
have suggested that there is a considerable degree of inefficiency in 
the market. Alternative calculations imply that inefficient variants are 
in fact frequent, but that the loss to consumers is much lower than 
previously suggested. 


HJORTH-ANDERSEN, Chr. (1986), More on Multidimen- 
sional Quality: A Reply, 13 (June), 149-154. 


HOCH, Stephen J. see DAVIS, Harry L. et al. (June 1986) 


HOCH, Stephen J. and Young-Won HA (1986), Consumer 
Learning: Advertising and the Ambiguity of Product 
Experience, 13 (September), 221-233. 


This paper examines the influence of advertising on how and what 
consumers learn from product experience. A hypothesis-testing frame- 
work is adopted where consumers treat advertisements as tentative 
hypotheses that can be tested through product experience. Two ex- 
periments were conducted using product categories that provided ei- 
ther ambiguous or unambiguous evidence about product quality. The 
first experiment showed that when consumers have access to un- 
ambiguous evidence, judgments of product quality are dependent only 
on the objective physical evidence and unaffected by advertising. 
However, advertising had dramatic effects on perceptions of quality 
when consumers saw ambiguous evidence; judgments and product 
inspection behavior protocols showed that advertising induced con- 
sumers to engage in confirmatory hypothesis testing and search. The 
second experiment showed that advertising influenced quality judg- 
ments by affecting the encoding of the physical evidence; retrieval 
of ad-consistent evidence also appeared to occur, though to a lesser 
degree. 


HOCH, Stephen J. (1988), Who Do We Know: Predicting 
the Interests and Opinions of the American Consumer, 
15 (December), 315-324. 


Marketing experts and novices made predictions about the activities, 
interests, and opinions of the American consumer. Predictive accuracy 
was low overall, and experts were no more accurate than everyday 
consumers in predicting consumer opinions. This occurred because 
(1) everyday consumers were much more similar to the target pop- 
ulation than were the marketing experts and (2) the experts had dif- 
ficulty consistently identifying other information beyond their own 
attitudes relevant to the target population. For this task, the experts 
could not overcome the “information deficit” that accompanies being 
dissimilar to the typical American consumer. 


HOCH, Stephen J. see HA, Young-Won (December 1989) 


HOCH, Stephen J. and George F. LOEWENSTEIN (1991), 
Time-inconsistent Preferences and Consumer Self-Con- 
trol, 17 (March), 492-507. 
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Why do consumers sometimes act against their own better judgment, 
engaging in behavior that is often regretted after the fact and that 
would have been rejected with adequate forethought? More generally, 
how do consumers attempt to maintain self-control in the face of 
time-inconsistent preferences? This article addresses consumer im- 
patience by developing a decision-theoretic model based on reference 
points. The model explains how and why consumers experience sud- 
den increases in desire for a product, increases that can result in the 
temporary overriding of long-term preferences. Tactics that consumers 
use to control their own behavior are also discussed. Consumer self- 
control is framed as a struggle between two psychological forces, 
desire and willpower. Finally, two general classes of self-control strat- 
egies are described: those that directly reduce desire, and those that 
overcome desire through willpower. 


HOCH, Stephen J. see HAWKINS, Scott A. (September 
1992) 


HOCH, Stephen J. see WEST, Patricia M. et al. (September 
1996) 


HOCH, Stephen J. (2002), Product Experience Is Seductive, 
29 (December), 448-454. 


Product experience seduces consumers into believing that they learn 
more than is actually so. There are several reasons for this. First, 
experience is more engaging than most attempts at education, both 
more vivid and intentional, and consequently more memorable. Sec- 
ond, experience is viewed as nonpartisan, devoid of the didacticism 
of formal education and the self-serving interests of advertisers. Third, 
much of experience is ambiguous, but not recognized as such. Ex- 
perience supports a pseudodiagnosticity that draws the consumer in 
as a willing partner in the seduction. Finally, the endogeneity of tastes 
allows consumers to accommodate to chosen alternatives and results 
in infrequent regrets about being seduced. 


HOFFER, George E. see CRAFTON, Steven M. (September 
1980) 


HOFFER, George see WETZEL, James (September 1982) 


HOFFER, George E. see PETERSON, Steven P. (March 
1994) 


HOFFMAN, Donna L. see KOPALLE, Praveen K. (March 
1992) 


HOFFMAN, Donna L. and Morris B. HOLBROOK (1993), 
The Intellectual Structure of Consumer Research: A 
Bibliometric Study of Author Cocitations in the First 
15 Years of the Journal of Consumer Research, 19 
(March), 505-517. 


This study explores the analysis of citations in the Journal of Con- 
sumer Research (JCR) during its first 15 years of publication. We 
review previous work on citation analysis in marketing and consumer 
research, and we argue for the value of a more complex approach 
based on patterns of cocitation. Toward this end, we develop a data 
base that draws on the work of the 42 most frequently published 
authors in JCR in the first 15 years. We introduce a new, two-stage 
procedure to investigate the underlying structure in the from-versus- 
to or citing-cited matrix based on numbers of references among these 
authors. Our procedure yieids a scale of citing-cited asymmetry for 
the 42 consumer researchers, a “citation-similarity space” showing 
patterns of symmetric citation among the researchers, and measures 
of research atypicality. These separate yet complementary results give 
interesting insights into patterns of cocitation among consumer be- 
havior researchers and thereby appear to reflect the intellectual struc- 
ture of consumer research. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. (1977), Comparing Multiattribute 
Models by Optimal Scaling, 4 (December), 165-171. 


a= 


A method is proposed for determining the best possible fit that can 
be obtained by rescaling the multiplicative components of multiat- 
tribute attitude models. This optimal scaling approach is illustrated 
on both cross-sectional and intra-individual data. It is concluded that 
valid comparisons between the performance of competing multiat- 
tribute attitude models must be made between optimally scaled 
versions. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. (1977), More on Content Analysis 


in Consumer Research, Comment on “Content Analysis 
. . .” by Harold H. Kassarjian, 4 (December), 176-177. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and Joel HUBER (1979), Sepa- 


rating Perceptual Dimensions from Affective Over- 


tones: An Application to Consumer Aesthetics, 5 
(March), 272-283. 


Different types of perceptual distortion due to affective overtones are 
identified. A procedure, which deals with problems of distortion more 
comprehensively than competing methods, is proposed and illustrated 
in the case of consumer aesthetics. The resulting bias-free joint space 
is clearly interpretable and performs relatively well in predicting 
affect. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and Donald R. LEHMANN (1981), 


Allocating Discretionary Time: Complementarity 
Among Activities, 7 (March), 395-406. 


Analysis of complementarity among 50 discretionary activities sug- 
gests: (1) the greater meaning of partial (versus simple) correlational 
measures; (2) the validity of seven a priori sets of complements; (3) 
the usefulness of multidimensionally scaled correlations in identifying 
two key activity dimension—intellectual effort and physical exertion; 
and (4) implications for both marketing and public policy. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and William L. MOORE (1981), 


Feature Interactions in Consumer Judgments of Verbal 
Versus Pictorial Presentations, 8 (June), 103-113. 


In consumer judgments of product designs, the numbers of additive 
and configural feature effects are apt to differ between verbal and 
pictorial stimulus presentations. A study of judgmental responses to 
sweater designs suggests the significant occurrence of feature inter- 
actions, a tendency for pictorial (versus verbal) displays to evoke 
more main effects, and a tendency for pictorial displays to promote 
cue configurality when one controls for type of information-process- 
ing strategy. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B., William L. MOORE, and Russell 


S. WINER (1982), Constructing Joint Spaces from Pick- 
Any Data: A New Tool for Consumer Analysis, 9 (June), 
99-105. 


The recently developed “pick-any” approach to data collection and 
analysis is described and illustrated by examples that support its face 
validity, reliability, and convergent validity with other multidimen- 
sional scaling techniques. Some solutions to problems that arise in 
applying the pick-any procedure are suggested, and potential exten- 
sions are proposed for use of the procedure in perceptual mapping 
applications. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and Elizabeth C. HIRSCHMAN 


(1982), The Experimental Aspects of Consumption: 


Consumer Fantasies, Feelings, and Fun, 9 (September), 
132-140. 


This paper argues for the recognition of important experiential aspects 
of consumption. Specifically, a general framework is constructed to 
represent typical consumer behavior variables. Based on this para- 
digm, the prevailing information processing model is contrasted with 
an experiential view that focuses on the symbolic, hedonic, and es- 
thetic nature of consumption. This view regards the consumption 
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experience as a phenomenon directed toward the pursuit of fantasies, 
feelings, and fun. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. see MOORE, William L. (Septem- 


ber 1982) 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. (1983), Using a Structural Model 


of Halo Effect of Assess Perceptual Distortion due to 
Affective Overtones, 10 (September), 247-252. 


Perceptual distortion due to affective overtones can cause problems 
for consumer research on evaluative judgments. This paper proposes 
and illustrates a method for estimating such perceptual biases via a 
structural model of halo effect. In this application, a reanalysis of 
some data originally reported elsewhere indicates the model’s use- 
fulness in assessing perceptual distortion due to affective overtones. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B., Robert W. CHESTNUT, Terence 


A. OLIVA, and Eric A. GREENLEAF (1984), Play as 
a Consumption Experience: The Roles of Emotions, 
Performance, and Personality in the Enjoyment of 
Games, |1 (September), 728-739. 


Consumer researchers have recently begun to focus on the experiential 
aspects of consumption in general and on intrinsically motivated he- 
donic enjoyment in particular. Within this broad class of consumer 
behavior, play (as in sports, games, and other leisure activities) con- 
stitutes a particularly familiar and important type of consumption 
experience. This study investigates some phenomena involved in play- 
ful consumption. The results suggest that performance, perceived 
complexity, and personality-game congruity determine emotional re- 
sponses and that performance itself depends both on previous per- 
formance and on various ability-related individual characteristics. 
Though still tentative, such findings indicate an important role for the 
competence motive in the enjoyment of games. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. (1986), Aims, Concepts, and Meth- 


ods for the Representation of Individual Differences in 
Esthetic Responses to Design Features, 13 (December), 
337-347. 


In studying the consumer’s evaluative judgments of esthetic objects 
such as artworks or fashion designs, one has reason to anticipate 
considerable heterogeneity as to preference structures wherein affect 
depends on the features and feature interactions of interest. For ex- 
ample, one might expect esthetic responses toward fashion designs 
to vary meaningfully among individuals differing in visualizing/ver- 
balizing tendency (VV), intrinsic/extrinsic motivation (IE), romanti- 
cism/classicism (RC), and sex. Yet we lack parsimonious and clearly 
interpretable methods for representing such individual differences in 
evaluative judgments. Accordingly, this article (1) argues for the im- 
portant role played by such personality variables as VV, IE, RC, and 
Sex in moderating esthetic responses, (2) develops instruments in- 
tended to measure VV, IE, and RC, (3) presents a method that uses 
canonical correlation analysis (CCA) to represent differences in pref- 
erence structures, and (4) provides an illustrative application that tests 
some aspects of the reliability and validity of this approach to rep- 
resenting individual differences in esthetic responses to design 
features. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and Mark W. GRAYSON (1986), 


The Semiology of Cinematic Consumption: Symbolic 
Consumer Behavior in Out of Africa, 13 (December), 
374-381. 


This article examines the portrayal of consumption experiences in a 
recent film that provides especially clear examples of the use of sym- 
bolic consumer behavior to develop plot and character. We view cin- 
ematic consumption in this film as a detailed illustration that work 
on the semiology of consumption symbolism in movies and other art 
forms deserves a place in the annals of consumer research. 
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AUTHOR INDEX 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. see HAVLENA, William J. (De- 
cember 1986) 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. (1987), What Is Consumer Re- 
search? 14 (June), 128-132. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and Rajeev BATRA (1987), As- 
sessing the Role of Emotions as Mediators of Consumer 
Responses to Advertising, 14 (December), 404-420. 


This paper pursues the emerging interest in emotional aspects of 
consumer behavior, advocates a broadened view of consumption-re- 
lated emotions, and focuses on the role of emotions in mediating the 
effects of advertising. Specifically, it proposes an approach that ex- 
amines the manner in which intervening emotional reactions mediate 
the relationship between advertising content and attitudes toward the 
ad or brand. An illustrative application of this approach demonstrates 
its usefulness in assessing the role of emotions as mediators of con- 
sumer responses to advertising. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. see ANAND, Punam et al. (De- 
cember 1988) 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and John O’SHAUGHNESSY 
(1988), On the Scientific Status of Consumer Research 
and the Need for an Interpretive Approach to Studying 
Consumption Behavior, 15 (December), 405-409. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and Robert M. SCHINDLER 
(1989), Some Exploratory Findings on the Development 
of Musical Tastes, 16 (June), 119-124. 


Preferences toward popular music appear to reflect tastes acquired 
during late adolescence or early adulthood. In an empirical investi- 
gation of this parsimonious inductive proposition, both the aggregate 
results (R=0.84) and the disaggregated findings (R=0.46) suggest 
that the development of tastes for popular music follows an inverted 
U-shaped pattern that reaches a peak in about the 24th year. Possible 
explanations include intrinsic components (e.g., a developmental pe- 
riod of maximum sensitivity analogous to the critical periods docu- 
mented in ethological studies of imprinting) and extrinsic components 
(e.g., social pressures from one’s peer group that reach peak intensity 
during a particular phase in one’s life cycle). 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. see MOORE, William L. (March 
1990) 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. see ANAND, Punam (September 
1990) 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. see OLNEY, Thomas J. et al. 
(March 1991) 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. see HOFFMAN, Donna L. (March 
1993) 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. (1993), Nostalgia and Consump- 
tion Preferences: Some Emerging Patterns of Consumer 
Tastes, 20 (September), 245-256. 


As studied in recent consumer research, the role of nostalgia involves 
both (1) a link between ageand the development of consumer tastes 
(over time) and (2) the relationship of nostalgia proneness (a psy- 
chographic variable) to patterns of consumer preferences. However, 
questions remain concerning whether the influence of nostalgia prone- 
ness and age can be regarded as two independent aspects of nostalgic 
consumption. This research reports a pair of studies that investigate 
this issue with respect to motion picture preferences among subjects. 
Study 1 uses an age-homogeneous sample to examine 20 items that 
assess nostalgia proneness, to derive a nostalgia scale, to form a spatial 
representation of movie preferences, and to test the fit of a vector 
reflecting differential nostalgia-related tastes in this preference space. 
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Study 2 generalizes these results to a sample heterogeneous with 
respect to age and shows that age and nostalgia proneness appear to 
work independently as separate aspects of nostalgic preference 
patterns. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. (1999), Popular Appeal versus 


Expert Judgments of Motion Pictures, 26 (September), 
144-155. 


Cultural commentators addressing the differences between high art 
and mere entertainment have suggested that the standards of popular 
appeal governing the tastes of ordinary consumers differ from the 
criteria for excellence employed by professional critics in rendering 
expert judgments. These concerns appear in discussions of the cultural 
hierarchy (distinguishing among levels of tastes) and in claims that 
commercialism tends to degrade cultural objects (by catering to tastes 
that represent the lowest common denominator). However, such at- 
tacks make assumptions that are generally left untested and that raise 
at least two key research questions: (RQ1) Do the determinants of 
popular appeal versus expert judgments suggest differing or common 
standards of evaluation for consumers versus critics? (RQ2) Do dis- 
crepant (shared) tastes produce a negative (positive) correlation be- 
tween popular appeal and expert judgments? The present study ad- 
dresses these research questions for the case of motion pictures. The 
findings suggest that, at least in the case of films, ordinary consumers 
and professional critics do emphasize different criteria in the for- 
mation of their tastes but that we have reason to question critiques 
based on the implicit assumption of a negative correlation between 
popular appeal and expert judgments. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. (2001), Remembrance: John A. 


Howard (1915-1999), 28 (September), 337-338. 


HOLT, Douglas B. (1995), How Consumers Consume: A 


Typology of Consumption Practices, 22 (June), 1-16. 


This article examines what people do when they consume. In recent 
interpretive consumer research, three research streams have emerged, 
each portraying how people consume through a distinctive metaphor: 
consuming as experience, consuming as integration, and consuming 
as classification. The research reported here-a two—year observa- 
tional case study of baseball spectators in Chicago’s Wrigley Field 
bleachers—builds on this literature to systematically detail the uni- 
verse of actions that constitute consuming. The resulting typology 
refines, extends, and synthesizes the three existing approaches to con- 
suming and adds a fourth dimension—consuming as play—to yield 
a comprehensive vocabulary for describing how consumers consume. 
The usefulness of the typology is demonstrated by applying it to 
develop an alternative conception of materialism as a style of 
consuming. 


HOLT, Douglas B. (1997), Poststructuralist Lifestyle Anal- 


ysis: Conceptualizing the Social Patterning of Con- 
sumption in Postmodernity, 23 (March), 326-350. 


In the sociology of consumption, a core research issue is the symbolic 
expression, reproduction, and potential transformation of social col- 
lectivities through consumption. The two theoretical perspectives that 
have long dominated both consumer research and sociological in- 
vestigations of this class of research questions—what I term person- 
ality/values lifestyle analysis and object signification research—have 
become less useful in the postmodern era. In this study, I develop an 
alternative poststructuralist lifestyle analysis that distinguish this ap- 
proach from the two predominant paradigms. Drawing from a series 
of unstructured interviews, I argue that each of these five features 
allows for more nuanced description of lifestyles than the two pre- 
dominant approaches. Poststructuralist lifestyle analysis can be used 
to unravel the social patterning of consumption according to important 
social categories such as social class, gender, race/ethnicity, nation- 
ality, and generation in advanced capitalist countries in which post- 
modern cultural conditions make tracing these patterns difficult with 
conventional approaches. 
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HOLT, Douglas B. (1998), Does Cultural Capital Structure 
American Consumption? 25 (June), 1—25. 


This study examines one of the most debated questions in the soci- 
ology of culture: Does Pierre Bourdieu’s theory relating levels of 
cultural capital to consumption patterns apply to the contemporary 
United States? First, I summarize the innovative characteristics of 
Bourdieu’s theory in relation to the Warnerian tradition of social class 
research. Next, I critique American appropriations of Bourdieu’s the- 
ory of tastes and suggest that, in the contemporary United States, the 
theory should be reformulated to focus on consumption practices 
rather than consumption objects and on mass rather than high culture. 
Using this reformulation, I conduct an interpretive empirical study of 
investigate whether differences in cultural capital resources structure 
patterns of taste in a mideastern American county. Analyzing a series 
of ethnographic interviews, I describe six dimensions of taste that 
distinguish informants with high versus low cultural capital resources: 
material versus formal aesthetics, referential versus critical interpre- 
tations, materialism versus idealism, local versus cosmopolitan tastes, 
communal versus individualist forms of consumer subjectivity, and 
autotelic versus self-actualizing leisure. These findings suggest that 
consumption continues to serve as a potent site for the reproduction 
of social class. 


HOLT, Douglas B. (2002), Why Do Brands Cause Trouble? 


A Dialectical Theory of Consumer Culture and Brand- 
ing, 29 (June), 70-90. 


Brands are today under attack by an emerging countercultural move- 
ment. This study builds a dialectical theory of consumer culture and 
branding that explains the rise of this movement and its potential 
effects. Results of an interpretive study challenge existing theories of 
consumer resistance. To develop an alternative model, I first trace the 
rise of the modern cultural engineering paradigm of branding, prem- 
ised upon a consumer culture that granted marketers cultural authority. 
Intrinsic contradictions erased its efficacy. Next I describe the current 
postmodern consumer culture, which is premised upon the pursuit of 
personal sovereignty through brands. I detail five postmodern brand- 
ing techniques that are premised upon the principle that brands are 
authentic cultural resources. Postmodern branding is now giving rise 
to new contradictions that have inflamed the antibranding sentiment 
sweeping Western countries. I detail these contradictions and project 
that they will give rise to a new post-postmodern branding paradigm 
premised upon brands as citizen-artists. 


HOMER, Pamela M. see KAHLE, Lynn R. (March 1985) 
HOMER, Pamela see KAHLE, Lynn R. et al. (December 


1986) 


HONG, Sung-Tai and Robert S. WYER, Jr. (1989), Effects 


of Country-of-Origin and Product-Attribute Information 
on Product Evaluation: An Information Processing Per- 
spective, 16 (September), 175-187. 


Four hypotheses were raised concerning the cognitive processes un- 
derlying the effects of country-of-origin and specific attribute infor- 
mation on product evaluation. The country of origin not only had a 
direct influence on product evaluations, but also appeared to stimulate 
subjects to think more extensively about other product attribute in- 
formation, augmenting the latter’s effect. Hypotheses concerning the 
influence of country of origin on the interpretation of other product 
information, the use of country of origin as a heuristic basis for 
judgments, and the influence of information presentation order were 
less able to account for the phenomena observed. 


HONG, Sung-Tai and Robert S. WYER, Jr. (1990), Deter- 


minants of Product Evaluation: Effects of the Time In- 
terval between Knowledge of a Product’s Country of 
Origin and Information about Its Specific Attributes, 17 
(December), 277-288. 
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Concepts related to country of origin can affect interpretation of in- 
formation about specific product attributes. However, these effects 
are likely to be pronounced only when country of origin is conveyed 
some time before attribute descriptions, allowing a separate concept 
of the product to be formed on the basis of it. When country of origin 
and intrinsic attribute information were presented in the same ex- 
perimental session, subjects perceived country of origin as simply 
another product attribute. When presented the day before, however, 
country of origin not only had a greater influence on product eval- 
uations but affected the interpretation of attribute descriptions. 


HOOVER, Robert J. see SAEGERT, Joel et al. (June 1985) 
HORNIK, Jacob and Mary Jane SCHLINGER (1981), Al- 


location of Time to the Mass Media, 7 (March), 
343-355. 


This study examines the link between lifestyle, demographics, and 
media time use. Specifically, use of each medium and overall media 
time use is related to certain socioeconomic and demographic char- 
acteristics, psychographic dimensions, and leisure-time pursuits. The 
pervasiveness of media time use in daily activities is indicated in the 
results. Although much media exposure is discretionary, people seem 
to need some minimal level of weekly media contact. 


HORNIK, Jacob see FELDMAN, Laurence P. (March 1981) 
HORNIK, Jacob (1984), Subjective vs. Objective Time 


Measures: A Note on the Perception of Time in Con- 
sumer Behavior, 11 (June), 615-618. 


The effect of different temporal and nontemporal cues on individuals’ 
time perception was observed using data on actual and perceived time 
in retail checkout lines. Findings suggest the importance of consid- 
ering a time perception approach to consumer behavior. 


HORNIK, Jacob (1988), Diurnal Variation in Advertising 


Effectiveness, 14 (March), 588-591. 


This study investigates the effects of diurnal variation on immediate 
and delayed response (recall, recognition, and purchase intention) to 
television commercials. Results show that immediate recall and rec- 
ognition decline across the day and the scores on delayed recognition 
of advertisements are significantly higher in the late afternoon than 
in the early morning. Time-of-day had no effect on response to the 
purchase intention measure. Results are attributed to diurnal rhythms 
in individual arousal. 


HORNIK, Jacob (1992), Tactile Stimulation and Consumer 


Response, 19 (December), 449-458. 


Tactile behavior is a basic communication form as well as an ex- 
pression of interpersonal involvement. This article presents three stud- 
ies offering evidence for the positive role of casual interpersonal touch 
on consumer behavior. More specifically, it provides initial support 
for the view that tactile stimulation in various consumer behavior 
situations enhances the positive feeling for and evaluation of both the 
external stimuli and the touching source. Further, customers touched 
by a requester tend to comply more than customers in no-touch con- 
ditions. Implications for consumer behavior theory and research are 
discussed. 


HOUSTON, Douglas A. (1983), Implicit Discount Rates and 


the Purchase of Untried, Energy-Saving Durable Goods, 
10 (Septeinber), 236-246. 


Many consumers appear to rationally calculate the net worth of a 
household investment, but a substantial minority may lack the skills 
or alertness to perceive an investment opportunity and initiate anal- 
ysis. Intentions to engage in complementary activities play an im- 
portant role in the investment decision. 


AUTHOR INDEX 


HOUSTON, Mark B. see BETTENCOURT, Lance A. (Sep- 
tember 2001) 


HOUSTON, Michael J. see CHILDERS, Terry L. (Septem- 
ber 1984) 


HOUSTON, Michael J. see CHILDERS, Terry L. et al. 
(September 1985) 


HOUSTON, Michael J. see SMITH, Ruth Ann (September 
1985) 


HOUSTON, Michael J. see HUFFMAN, Cynthia (Septem- 
ber 1993) 


HOVERSTAD, Ronald see LOKEN, Barbara (September 
1985) 


HOWARD, Daniel J., Charles GENGLER, and Ambuj JAIN 
(1995), What’s in a Name? A Complimentary Means 
of Persuasion, 22 (September), 200-211. 


Three experiments demonstrate that remembering someone’s name 
facilitates their compliance with a purchase request made by the re- 
memberer. Experiment | shows that name remembrance increases 
request compliance, but name forgetting does not cause a decrease 
in compliance. Experiments 2 and 3 show that name remembrance 
is perceived as a compliment by the person remembered, which me- 
diates compliance with the purchase request. Experimental manipu- 
lations of the likelihood of name remembrance (experiment 2) and 
need for self-enhancement (experiment 3) provide results consistent 
with a complimentary explanation for the findings. 


HOWARD, Daniel J. and Charles GENGLER (2001), Emo- 
tional Contagion Effects on Product Attitudes, 28 (Sep- 
tember), 189-201. 


Two experiments examine the existence of, and explanation for, emo- 
tional contagion effects on product attitudes. In the first experiment, 
emotional contagion occurred among “receivers” who “caught” a 
happy emotion from “senders” whom the receivers liked. The rela- 
tionship between the emotion experienced by senders and receivers 
was found to be mediated by receivers mimicking smiling on the part 
of senders. Exposing receivers to happy senders they liked also re- 
sulted in receivers having a positive attitudinal bias toward a product. 
The happiness experienced by receivers via contagion was found to 
mediate the effects of sender emotion and receiver liking of the sender 
on receiver product attitudes. The second experiment replicated the 
first while demonstrating that observation of the facial expressions 
of senders by receivers, thus allowing mimicking of smiling, was a 
necessary condition for emotional contagion to occur. The relevance 
of emotional contagion for understanding consumer behavior across 
various substantive domains is discussed. 


HOWARD, John A. see LEHMANN, Donald R. et al. (De- 
cember 1974) 


HOWARD, John A. see LAROCHE, Michael (March 1980) 


HOYER, Wayne D. (1984), An Examination of Consumer 
Decision Making for a Common Repeat Purchase Prod- 
uct, 1 i, (December), 822-829. 


Despite the large amount of theory and research on consumer choice, 
current understanding is still at a less than desirable level-especially 
in the cases where involvement with or importance of the choice is 
low and the product is purchased frequently. The present paper pres- 
ents a view of decision making based on the notion that consumers 
are not motivated to engage in a great deal of in-store decision making 
at the time of purchase when the product is purchased repeatedly and 
is relatively unimportant. As a result, consumers tend to apply very 
simple choice rules or tactics that provide a satisfactory choice while 
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allowing a quick and effortless decision. An empirical test of this 
proposition is provided and implications are discussed. 


HOYER, Wayne D. see DESHPANDE, Rohit et al. (Sep- 
tember 1986) 


HOYER, Wayne D. see JACOBY, Jacob (March 1989) 
HOYER, Wayne D. see INMAN, J. Jeffrey et al. (June 1990) 


HOYER, Wayne D. and Steven P. BROWN (1990), Effects 
of Brand Awareness on Choice for a Common, Repeat- 
Purchase Product, 17 (September), 141-148. 


Results of a controlled experiment on the role of brand awareness in 
the consumer choice process showed that brand awareness was a 
dominant choice heuristic among awareness-group subjects. Subjects 
with no brand awareness tended to sample more brands and selected 
the high-quality brand on the final choice significantly more often 
than those with brand awareness. Thus, when quality differences exist 
among competing brands, consumers may “pay a price” for employing 
simple choice heuristics such as brand awareness in the interest of 
economizing time and effort. However, building brand awareness is 
a viable strategy for advertising aimed at increasing brand-choice 
probabilities. 


HOYER, Wayne D. see CROWLEY, Ayn E. (March 1994) 


HOYER, Wayne D. see DESAI, Kalpesh Kaushik (Decem- 
ber 2000) 


HOYER, Wayne D. see MUKHERJEE, Ashesh (December 
2001) 


HSEE, Christopher K. and France LECLERC (1998), Will 
Products Look More Attractive When Presented Sep- 
arately or Together? 25 (September), 175-186. 


This research examines whether each of two different options of 
comparable overall quality will be perceived more positively when 
presented in isolation and evaluated separately (separate evaluation) 
or when juxtaposed and evaluated side by side (joint evaluation). Six 
studies, involving either judgment or choice as the dependent variable, 
reveal a general principle: If the focal options are already attractive 
(relative to their natural reference) in separate evaluation, then sub- 
jecting these options to joint evaluation will hurt their attractiveness. 
If the focal options are unattractive (relative to their reference) in 
separate evaluation, subjecting them to joint evaluation will enhance 
their attractiveness. 


HSEE, Christopher K., Fang YU, Jiao ZHANG, and Yan 
ZHANG (2003), Medium Maximization, 30 (June), 
1-14. 


A medium—for example, points or money—is a token people receive 
as the immediate reward of their effort. It has no value in and of 
itself, but it can be traded for a desired outcome. Experiments dem- 
onstrate that, when people are faced with options entailing different 
outcomes, the presence of a medium can alter what option they 
choose. This effect occurs because the medium presents an illusion 
of advantage to an otherwise not so advantageous option, an illusion 
of certainty to an otherwise uncertain option, or an illusion of linearity 
to an otherwise concave effort-outcome return relationship. This work 
has implications for how points influence consumer choice and how 
money influences human behavior. - 


HUBBARD, Raymond (1978), A Review of Selected Fac- 
tors Conditioning Consumer Travel Behavior, 5 (June), 
1-21. 


The present paper reviews certain of the characteristics of the con- 
sumer’s spatial behavior. Specifically, the significance of the nearest 
center postulate, spatial indifference principle, and temporal consid- 
erations are examined, together with an assessment of the importance 
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of retail-attraction, socioeconomic-status, and cultural-racial factors 
in conditioning travel patterns. 


HUBER, Joel (1975), Bootstrapping of Data and Decisions, 
2 (December), 229-234. 


Bootstrapping is a way of improving human decisions by replacing 
raw judgments with a simple model of those judgments. Past work 
in the bootstrapping of decisions is reviewed and it is shown that the 
same technique can be used to upgrade the quality of data used by 
behavioral scientists. 


HUBER, Joel see HOLBROOK, Morris B. (March 1979) 


HUBER, Joel, John W. PAYNE, and Christopher PUTO 
(1982), Adding Asymmetrically Dominated Alterna- 
tives: Violations of Regularity and the Similarity Hy- 
pothesis, 9 (June), 90-98. 


An asymmetrically dominated alternative is dominated by one item 
in the set but not by another. Adding such an alternative to a choice 
set can increase the probability of choosing the item that dominates 
it. This result points to the inadequacy of many current choice models 
and suggests product line strategies that might not otherwise be in- 
tuitively plausible. 


HUBER, Joel and Christopher PUTO (1983), Market 
Boundaries and Product Choice: Illustrating Attraction 
and Substitution Effects, 10 (June), 31—44. 


What happens to the share of choices each item receives when the 
choice set boundaries are extended by adding a new item that is 
extremely good on one dimension but poor on the others? First, there 
is a substitution effect whereby the new item takes choice share mainly 
from similar items in the set. Second, there is an attraction effect 
resulting in a general shift of preference toward the added item. Ex- 
perimental studies show that choice patterns conflict with current 
theoretical and common-sense ideas about the effect of added alter- 
natives on choice. 


HUBER, Joel see SIMONSON, Itamar et al. (March 1988). 


HUBER, Joel and Noreen M. KLEIN (1991), Adapting Cut- 
offs to the Choice Environment: The Effects of Attribute 
Correlation and Reliability, 18 (December), 346-357. 


Consumers frequently simplify complex choices by setting attribute 
cutoffs, which are minimum acceptable levels that an alternative must 
posses to be considered further. We explore the extent to which con- 
sumers adapt these cutoffs to the choice environment. We show that, 
as the reliability of information about the attribute increases, con- 
sumers make more severe cutoffs (i.e., fewer attribute levels are ac- 
ceptable). Further, positive correlations between attributes elicit more 
severe cutoffs than negative correlations do, and consumers’ expec- 
tations about the choice outcome partially mediate this relationship. 
The format of correlational information also affects adaptation: con- 
sumers adapt their cutoffs when they are given direct information 
about the correlation, but not when they are allowed to infer the 
correlation from a set of alternatives. Overall, consumers appear to 
adapt to information about reliability and correlations, but they have 
difficulty assessing correlation from the choice environment. 


HUBER, Joel see SHIV, Baba (September 2000) 
HUBER, Joel see ARORA, Neeraj (September 2001) 


HUDSON, Laurel Anderson and Julie L. OZANNE (1988), 
Alternative Ways of Seeking Knowledge in Consumer 
Research, 14 (March), 508-521. 


Two of the predominant approaches to gaining knowledge in the social 
sciences are the positivist and interpretive approaches. Different phil- 
osophical assumptions and goals underlie both. We are better able to 
see the strengths and weaknesses in the two approaches by comparing 
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and contrasting different perspectives; this juxtaposition is essential 
if we are to improve the ways in which we study consumers. In this 
article, we demonstrate the influence of assumptions on different re- 
search processes, cite problems inherent in both perspectives, point 
out the range of positions within the interpretive approach, and discuss 
the ramifications of diverse ways of seeking knowledge for consumer 
research. 


HUETTNER, David A. see KASULIS, Jack J. et al. (De- 


cember 1981) 


HUFFMAN, Cynthia and Michael J. HOUSTON (1993), 


Goal-oriented Experiences and the Development of 
Knowledge, 20 (September), 190-207. 


This research investigates the learning that occurs throughout several 
information acquisition and choice experiences. The effects of three 
factors that may naturally vary in consumer experiences are studied: 
a consumer’s goals, how much the consumer knows about the 
product’s features prior to information acquisition and choice, and the 
content of feedback received after choice. Results show that the in- 
formation consumers learn is organized in memory around the goal(s) 
that drives the experiences. Further, higher levels of prior feature 
knowledge result in more accurate knowledge after experience, but, 
contrary to predictions, subjects with no prior feature knowledge are 
quite adept at focusing on their goal in the choice process and at 
learning goal-appropriate information. The presence of feedback and 
its consistency with a consumer’s goal are also shown to affect the 
goal orientation and organization of brand and feature knowledge 
gained during choice experiences. 


HUGHES, G. David see PHAM, Michel Tuan (September 


2001) 


HUGHNER, Renée Shaw see LASTOVICKA, John L. 


(June 1999) 


HUHMANN, Bruce A. see MOTHERSBAUGH, David L. 


(March 2002) 


HUI, Michael K. and John E. G. BATESON (1991), Per- 


ceived Control and the Effects of Crowding and Con- 
sumer Choice on the Service Experience, 18 (Septem- 
ber), 174-184. 


Perceived control is proposed to be a crucial variable in mediating 
the consumer’s emotional and behavioral responses to the physical 
environment and the contact personnel that constitute the service 
encounter. Results of an experimental test of this proposition confirm 
the importance of perceived control in mediating the effects of two 
situational features of the encounter-consumer density (the number 
of consumers that are present in a service setting) and consumer 
choice (whether it is a person’s own decision to enter into, and stay 
in, a service situation)—on the pleasantness of the service experience 
and the consumer’s approach—avoidance responses to the service 
encounter. 


HUI, Michael K. see BATESON, John E. G. (September 


1992) 


HUI, Michael K., Mrugank V. THAKOR, and Ravi GILL 


(1998), The Effect of Delay Type and Service Stage on 
Consumers’ Reactions to Waiting, 24 (March), 
469-479. 


This study considers the interaction effect of service stage (concep- 
tualized as the distance to the goal state of the service encounter) 
and delay type (procedural, correctional, and unknown) on consum- 
ers’ reactions to waiting. Field theory suggests that the further away 
a delay occurs from the goal state of the service encounter, the more 
negative its impact will be on consumers. The anticipatory model, 
however, suggests that the direction of the impact should be the other 
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way around. Results obtained from an experimental study confirm 
that the nature of the delay, in terms of whether it constitutes a threat 
to the successful completion of a task or not, moderates the impact 
of service stage (i.e., how close to the goal state the delay occurs) 
on consumers’ reactions to the wait. 


HUNT, Janet C. and B. F. KIKER (1981), The Effect of 


Fertility on the Time Use of Working Wives, 7 (March), 
380-387. 


By applying data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics to a 
household utility maximization model, it was found that number and 
presence of young children tend to increase, whereas “quality” of 
children tends to decrease, the time wives devote to household pro- 
duction (including child care). 


HUNT, Shelby D. see SMITH, Robert E. (December 1978) 
HUNT, Shelby D. (1991), Positivism and Paradigm Dom- 


inance in Consumer Research: Toward Critical Plural- 
ism and Rapprochement, 18 (June), 32-44. 


As spirited debate continues on the appropriate philosophical and 
methodological foundations for consumer research, participants claim 
the literature has been full of misconceptions, misunderstandings, mis- 
representations, and mischaracterizations. Through historical meth- 
odology, this article shows that these “misses” stem, at least in part, 
from the debate’s having been historically ill informed about the 
origins and fundamental beliefs of a group of philosophers called 
logical positivists. After addressing a fundamental premise of the 
entire debate (i.e., that contemporary social science and consumer 
research are dominated by positivism), this article advocates critical 
pluralism and documents a favorable prognosis for rapprochement. 


HUNTER, Gary L. see TIAN, Kelly Tepper (June 2001) 
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HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley see ALBA, Joseph W. (Septem- 


ber 2000) 


HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley, Wagner A. KAMAKURA, and 


John G. LYNCH, Jr. (2000), Unobserved Heterogeneity 
as an Alternative Explanation for “Reversal” Effects in 
Behavioral Research, 27 (December), 324-344. 


Behavioral researchers use analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests of 
differences between treatment means or chi-square tests of differences 
between proportions to provide support for empirical hypotheses 
about consumer behavior. These tests are typically conducted on data 
from “between-subjects” experiments in which participants were ran- 
domly assigned to conditions. We show that, despite using internally 
valid experimental designs such as this, aggregation biases can arise 
in which the theoretically critical pattern holds in the aggregate even 
though it holds for no (or few) individuals. First, we show that cross- 
over interactions—often taken as strong evidence of moderating var- 
iables—can arise from the aggregation of two or more segments that 
do not exhibit such interactions when considered separately. Second, 
we show that certain context effects that have been reported for choice 
problems can result from the aggregation of two (or more) segments 
that do not exhibit these effects when considered separately. Given 
these threats to the conclusions drawn from experimental results, we 
describe the conditions under which unobserved heterogeneity can 
be ruled out as an alternative explanation based on one or more of 
the following: a priori considerations, derived properties, diagnostic 
statistics, and the results of latent class modeling. When these tests 
cannot rule out explanations based on unobserved heterogeneity, this 
is a serious problem for theorists who assume implicitly that the same 
theoretical principle works equally for everyone, but for random error. 
The empirical data patterns revealed by our diagnostics can expose 
the weakness in the theory but not fix it. It remains for the researcher 
to do further work to understand the underlying constructs that drive 


HUNTER, John E. see DANES, Jeffrey E. (June 1980) 


HUNTER, John E. (2001), The Desperate Need for Rep- 
lications, 28 (June), 149-158. 


heterogeneity effects and to revise theory accordingly. 


HUTTON, R. Bruce and William L. WILKIE (1980), Life 


An overemphasis on creativity for evaluating research has lead to a 
serious devaluation of replication studies. However, we need a total 
sample size of N = 153,669 to estimate a causal effect to two digits, 
which is quite rare for a single study. The only way to get accurate 
estimation is to average across replications. If the average sample 
size were as high as N = 200, we would need over 700 replication 
studies. Scientific replications are more problematic than pure statis- 
tical replications, and so we need even more replications to achieve 
reasonable accuracy. 


HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley see ALBA, Joseph W. (March 


1987) 


HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley and Joseph W. ALBA (1991), 


Ignoring Irrelevant Information: Situational Determi- 
nants of Consumer Learning, 18 (December), 325-345. 


Three experiments examined the effects of situational factors on the 
ability to learn simple rules for classifying products and estimating 
prices. In each experiment, multiattribute information about stereo 
speakers was presented to subjects in a training phase. However, only 
one attribute was diagnostic. Analytic processing (i.e., the ability to 
isolate the diagnostic attribute in a subsequent test of product knowl- 
edge) was measured. Results showed that analytic processing varied 
significantly as a function of memory load, processing goals, type of 
information search, and the relative perceptual salience of product 
attributes. Surprisingly little holistic (i.e., multiattribute) processing 
was observed among nonanalytic subjects. Most of these subjects 
relied on a small subset of attributes, often placing heavy emphasis 
on a single nondiagnostic attribute. 


HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley see VERYZER, Robert W., Jr. 


(March 1998) 


Cycle Cost: A New Form of Consumer Information, 6 
(March), 349-360. 


This paper introduces an intuitively appealing option for consumer 
policy on the energy crisis. Results of a consumer experiment indicate 
that life cycle cost can be communicated, and could produce energy- 
efficient purchases yielding savings of over four billion dollars per 
year by 1985. 


HUTTON, R. Bruce and Dennis L. MCNEILL (1981), The 


Value of Incentives in Stimulating Energy Conserva- 
tion, 8 (December), 291-298. 


In the fall of 1979, the United States Department of Energy imple- 
mented the Low Cost/No Cost Energy Conservation Program in six 
New England states. Results of a consumer experiment show that the 
use of incentives significantly increased consumer response. 


HUTTON, R. Bruce, Gary A. MAUSER, Pierre 


FILIATRAULT, and Olli T. AHTOLA (1986), Effects 
of Cost Related Feedback on Consumer Knowledge and 
Consumption Behavior: A Field Experimental Ap- 
proach, 13 (December), 327-336. 


In 1981, the United States and Canada began a series of international 
field experiments to test the effectiveness of feedback as a way to 
encourage energy conservation. Current government studies show 
energy consumption is again on the rise after several years of decline. 
The research objective was to extend current feedback research by 
providing information formats and presentation modes that had not 
been previously tested but did represent realistic public policy and/ 
or marketplace options. Results of the experiment replicated in two 
U.S. and two Canadian cities provide partial support for feedback as 
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a viable information technology for consumer learning and 
motivation. 


HYATT, Eva M. see SHIMP, Terence A. et al. (December 
1991) 


HYATT, Eva M. see SHIMP, Terence A. et al. (December 
1993) 


HYUN, Yong J. see ROTHSCHILD, Michael L. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1988) 


HYUN, Yong J. see ROTHSCHILD, Michael L. (March 
1990) 


I 


INMAN, J. Jeffrey, Leigh MCALISTER, and Wayne D. 
HOYER (1990), Promotion Signal: Proxy for a Price 
Cut? 17 (June), 74-81. 


Evidence suggests that some consumers react to promotion signals 
without considering relative price information. We adopt Petty and 
Cacioppo’s Elaboration Likelihood Model (ELM) to explain this be- 
havior in terms of the ELM’s peripheral route to persuasion in which 
the promotion signal is taken as a cue for a price cut. Experimental 
results show that low need for cognition individuals react to the simple 
presence of a promotion signal whether or not the price of the pro- 
moted brand is reduced, but that high need for cognition individuals 
react to a promotion signal only when it is accompanied by a sub- 
stantive price reduction. 


INMAN, J. Jeffrey, Anil C. PETER, and Priya RAGHUBIR 
(1997), Framing the Deal: The Role of Restrictions in 
Accentuating Deal Value, 24 (June), 68-79. 


We propose that consumers use the presence of a restriction (i.e., 
purchase limit, purchase precondition, or time limit) as a source of 
information to evaluate a deal. In a series of four studies we present 
evidence suggesting that restrictions serve to accentuate deal value 
and act as “promoters” of promotions. We begin by using aggregate 
level scanner data to test our hypothesis that a sales restriction (e.g., 
“limit X per customer”) results in higher sales. Via three subsequent 
experiments, we then investigate contextual and individual factors 
moderating this effect. Study 2 suggests that restrictions only have a 
positive effect for low need for cognition individuals. Study 3 explores 
the potential mediating role of deal evaluations on purchase intent 
across discount levels. Study 4 examines the effect of three types of 
restrictions (purchase limits, time limits, and purchase preconditions) 
across discount levels and explores the underlying beliefs driving 
these effects. An integrative model across studies demonstrates the 
robustness of the restriction effect and supports the premise that re- 
strictions work through signaling value. Implications for how con- 
sumers determine promotional value are discussed. 


INMAN, J. Jeffrey (2001), The Role of Sensory-Specific 
Satiety in Attribute-Level Variety Seeking, 28 (June), 
105-120. 


The variety seeking theoretical paradigm offers little guidance re- 
garding the attributes of a stimulus that are most likely to drive the 
desire to switch. We review 25 years of research in physiobehavior, 
arguing that it can be extended in a natural way to predict that con- 
sumers are more likely to switch between sensory attributes (e.g., 
flavor) than nonsensory attributes (e.g., brand). Specifically, we ex- 
amine the work on sensory-specific satiety, a term used to describe 
the phenomenon whereby the pleasantness of a food just eaten drops 
significantly while the pleasantness of uneaten foods remains un- 
changed. These findings lead to the thesis explored in this research 
that consumers are more likely to seek variety on sensory attributes, 
which is then tested across three studies comparing flavor switching 
to brand switching. Study 1 uses ACNielsen wand panel data for 
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purchases of tortilla chips and cake mixes from almost 2,000 con- 
sumers over a three-year period. Study 2 examines actual consumption 
behavior using a six-week consumption diary panel from over 850 
consumers in two cities. Heterogeneity across the samples in terms 
of the observed effects is examined in both studies. Study 3 employs 
a survey methodology to ascertain whether the differential role of 
flavor-based versus brand-based variety seeking is mediated by factors 
other than sensory-specific satiety. The findings strongly support the 
relevance of sensory-specific satiety to attribute-level variety seeking. 
Across the three studies, consumers switched more intensively on 
flavor than brand in 14 of the 15 categories examined and other factors 
such as preference heterogeneity and perceived risk fail to explain 
this difference. 


INMAN, J. Jeffrey and Marcel ZEELENBERG (2002), Re- 
gret in Repeat Purchase versus Switching Decisions: 
The Attenuating Role of Decision Justifiability, 29 
(June), 116-128. 


The decision-making literature has consistently reported that decisions 
to maintain the status quo tend to be regretted less than decisions to 
change it. We examine the consequences of repeat purchasing (main- 
taining the status quo) versus switching in the context of information 
regarding the reason for the decision (e.g., prior consumption episode, 
brand history), and we argue that there are situations in which repeat 
purchasing may cause as much or even more regret than switching. 
We contend that this effect depends on whether or not there is a 
justifiable basis for the decision. In a series of four studies, we show 
that if there is sufficient motivation to warrant a switch, consumers 
will feel less regret in the face of a subsequent negative outcome 
realized via a switch than in one realized via a repeat purchase. Our 
results imply that feelings of regret are mitigated when the consumer 
reflects and concludes that the decision was appropriate under the 
circumstances. 


INNIS, Daniel E. see MINIARD, Paul W. et al. (September 


1992) 
IRWIN, Julie R. see COUPEY, Eloise et al. (March 1998) 


IRWIN, Julie R. see RAGHUNATHAN, Rajagopal (De- 
cember 2001) 


ISEN, Alice M. see KAHN, Barbara E. (September 1993) 
IYER, Easwar S. see PARK, C. Whan et al. (March 1989) 


J 


JACCARD, James see SHELUGA, David A. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1979) 


JACCARD, James, David BRINBERG, and Lee J. 
ACKERMAN (1986), Assessing Attribute Importance: 
A Comparison of Six Methods, 12 (March), 463-468. 


Six methods of measuring attribute importance were evaluated for 
convergent validity. The methods were (1) an open ended elicitation 
approach, (2) an information-search approach based on Jacoby’s be- 
havioral process technology, (3) direct ratings of importance, (4) con- 
joint measurement, (5) indices based on Jaccard’s subjective proba- 
bility approach, and (6) a paired comparison approach. The 
convergent validity of importance methods was investigated for two 
product classes: birth control and cars. Results indicated relatively 
low levels of convergence among measures. 


JACCARD, James J. see JACOBY, Jacob et al. (September 
1994) 


JACKSON-BEECK, Marilyn and John P. ROBINSON 
(1981), Television Nonviewers: An Endangered Spe- 
cies? 7 (March), 356-359. 


AUTHOR INDEX 


Time use is described for adults who recorded no television viewing 
in diaries kept in conjunction with the 1975-76 University of Mich- 
igan national probability survey on time use. Results show nonviewers 
more active than viewers in almost all forms of activity involving 
work, child rearing, recreation, personal care, education, and social 
interaction. 


JACKSON, Douglas N. see AHMED, Sadrudin A. (March 


1979) 


JACKSON, Ralph W., Stephen W. MCDANIEL, and C. P. 


RAO (1985), Food Shopping and Preparation: Psycho- 
graphic Differences of Working Wives and Housewives, 
12 (June), 110-113. 


A research study is described which compared the responses of 246 
working wives and 181 housewives to several food shopping-and 
preparation-related psychographic statements. Results show that 
working wives tended to have a greater dislike for foot shopping and 
cooking that seemed to stem primarily from time considerations. 
Working wives also exhibited a tendency to be less concerned with 
the impact of their food shopping and preparation activities on other 
family members. 


JACOBSON, Robert and Carl OBERMILLER (1990), The 


Formation of Expected Future Price: A Reference Price 
for Forward-Looking Consumers, 16 (March), 420-432. 


Among numerous possible reference prices, expected future price is 
important. A consumer’s expectation of the future price of a brand 
plays a crucial role in the decision to buy now or later. Failure to 
characterize reference price as a forward-looking concept, a common 
practice in the reference pricing literature, violates premises of ne- 
oclassical economic theory and leads to questionable modeling ap- 
plications. Explicit measures of future price expectations were ob- 
tained and used to test various models of expectations formation, 
providing insight into the effect of expected future price on consum- 
ers’ responses to price promotions and brand choice decisions. 


JACOBY, Jacob, Donald E. SPELLER, and Carol Kohn 


BERNING (1974), Brand Choice Behavior as a Func- 
tion of Information Load: Replication and Extension, | 
(June), 33-42. 


The hypothesis that finite limits exist to the amount of information 
consumers can effectively use was tested by operationalizing infor- 
mation load in terms of number of brands and amount of information 
per brand provided. The results of an experiment involving 192 house- 
wives tend to confirm this hypothesis. 


JACOBY, Jacob see BERNING, Carol A. Kohn (September 


1974) 


JACOBY, Jacob, George J. SZYBILLO, and Carol Kohn 


BERNING (1976), Time and Consumer Behavior: An 
Interdisciplinary Overview, 2 (March), 320-339. 


Despite the fact that time pervades every aspect of human behavior, 
consumer researchers have given it scant attention. Our objective is 
to stimulate much-needed conceptual and empirical attention regard- 
ing the relationships between time and consumer behavior. The ap- 
proach adopted here is to review what has been published on the 
subject in the fields of economics, sociology, home economics, psy- 
chology, and marketing and to advance a rudimentary terminology 
appropriate for the exploration of these relationships. 


JACOBY, Jacob, George J. SZYBILLO, and Jacqueline 


BUSATO-SCHACH (1977), Information Acquisition 
Behavior in Brand Choice Situations, 3 (March), 
209-216. 


A behavioral process methodology was utilized to examine the 
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amount and type of information acquired by consumers from package 
panels prior to making purchase decisions. Consumers selected few 
information dimensions from larger information arrays, with brand 
name and price most frequently selected. Less information was se- 
lected when brand name was available, perhaps because brand name 
serves as information “chunk” in consumer decision-making. 


JACOBY, Jacob, Robert W. CHESTNUT, and William 
SILBERMAN (1977), Consumer Use and Comprehen- 
sion of Nutrition Information, 4 (September), 119-128. 


Survey data consistently find that the majority of consumers say they 
want and are willing to pay for nutrition information. The six studies 
described here suggest that most consumers neither acquire such in- 
formation when making a purchase decision nor comprehend most 
nutrition information once they receive it. 


JACOBY, Jacob see SHELUGA, David A. et al. (September 
1979) 


JACOBY, Jacob (1984), Perspectives on Information Over- 
load, 10 (March), 432-435. 


JACOBY, Jacob and Wayne D. HOYER (1989), The Com- 
prehension/Miscomprehension of Print Communica- 
tion: Selected Findings, 15 (March), 449-457. 


We conducted a large scale, nationally representative study of the 
comprehension/miscomprehension of print communication involving 
54 advertisements and 54 editorials. On average, 21.4 percent of the 
material was miscomprehended with an additional 15.5 percent of 
“don’t know” responses. Editorial content was associated with slightly 
higher rates of miscomprehension than was advertising content. Ex- 
cept for age and amount of formal education and income, other basic 
sociodemographic variables appeared to be negligibly related to mis- 
comprehension. We discuss the implications of these findings. 


JACOBY, Jacob, James J. JACCARD, Imran CURRIM, 
Alfred KUSS, Asim ANSARI, and Tracy TROUTMAN 
(1994), Tracing the Impact of Item-by-Item Information 
Accessing on Uncertainty Reduction, 21 (September), 
291-303. 


The impact of item-by-item information accessing on uncertainty re- 
duction is studied under self-selected and researcher-constrained in- 
formation accessing. Study | showed that, at both the aggregate and 
the individual level, subjective uncertainty reduction assumes several 
distinct patterns, with the dominant pattern conforming to an accel- 
erating or linear power function. Study 2 revealed that different sub- 
jective-uncertainty-reduction patterns tend to be associated with 
within-options versus within-properties searches. Implications of the 
findings and the procedure are discussed. 


JACOBY, Jacob see JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani et al. 
(September 1997) 


JAIN, Ambuj see HOWARD, Daniel J. et al. (September 
1995) 


JAIN, Arun K. (1975), A Method for Investigating and Rep- 
resenting Implicit Social Class Theory, 2 (June), 53-59. 


This article presents an approach to identify and represent information 
about social class structures implicit in the informal descriptions of 
social class given by naive community members. The report offers a 
methodology, describes a pilot study, and presents results using the 
proposed methodology. 


JAIN, Arun K. see MAHAJAN, Vijay et al. (December 
1978) 
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JAIN, Shailendra Pratap and Durairaj MAHESWARAN 


(2000), Motivated Reasoning: A Depth-of-Processing 
Perspective, 26 (March), 358-371. 


We show how motivation affects reasoning through reliance on a 
biased set of cognitive processes. We manipulate the level of brand 
preference experimentally and expose subjects to a message that is 
either consistent or inconsistent with their manipulated preference. 
Further, the message contains either strong or weak arguments. In 
two experiments, we find that preference-inconsistent information is 
processed more systematically and is counterargued more than pref- 
erence-consistent information. In addition, experiment 2 shows that 
strong arguments are more persuasive than weak arguments in the 
preference-inconsistent condition. We employ the heuristic-systematic 
model of persuasion and its sufficiency principle as a framework to 
understand the psychological mechanism that underlies the biased 
processing of preference-inconsistent information. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris (1988), Preconscious Processing Ef- 


fects: The Independence of Attitude Formation and 
Conscious Thought, 15 (September), 199-209. 


Two experiments investigate the formation of attitudes toward un- 
attended stimuli. In Experiment 1, a presentation format that en- 
courages processing at a preconscious level demonstrates that attitude 
formation can occur independently of conscious consideration. Al- 
ternative theoretical explanations are offered to account for the pur- 
ported independence of conscious thought and preference formation, 
and Experiment 2 is a test of these alternatives. The results of Ex- 
periment 2 suggest that consumers use differential hemispheric strat- 
egies for task performance to form preconsciously based attitudes. A 
post hoc analysis is conducted to advance more explicit claims about 
the operational nature of the underlying preconscious processes. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris (1990), The Influence of Print Ad- 


vertisement Organization on Affect Toward a Brand 
Name, 17 (June), 53-65. 


Three experiments demonstrate that the allocation of subconscious 
resources during the processing of ads can influence the evaluation 
of the brand names or logos included in the ads. The evaluation of 
a brand name is shown to depend on its placement relative to the 
ad’s focal information. Increases in brand name evaluation are at- 
tributed to matching activation—the elaborated processing of non- 
attended material in one hemisphere when the opposing hemisphere 
is the primary processor of the attended material. Implications for the 
design and layout of print ads and for the influence of advertising on 
purchase behavior are discussed. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris and Luk WARLOP (1993), The In- 


fluence of Classical Conditioning Procedures on Sub- 
sequent Attention to the Conditioned Brand, 20 (Sep- 
tember), 171-189. 


Three experiments are used to investigate the influence of condition- 
ing procedures on attention to a conditioned stimulus. In experiment 
1, scenes presented in a sequence that is consistent with prescribed 
conditioning procedures are shown to encourage attention to the ad- 
vertised brands in subsequent product display. Experiment 2 suggests 
that differential attention to conditioned brands can be attributed to 
the signaling properties the brand acquires as a consequence of con- 
ditioning. Evidence from a third experiment raises the possibility that 
semantic conditioning may be responsible for the effects observed in 
experiments | and 2. The findings suggest that current prescriptions 
on the use of conditioning procedures may need to be updated. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris (1993), Preattentive Mere Exposure 


Effects, 20 (December), 376-392. 


Mere exposure to a brand name or product package can encourage 
a consumer to have a more favorable attitude toward the brand, even 
when the consumer cannot recollect the initial exposure. This article 
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provides evidence that mere exposure effects persist when initial ex- 
posures to brand names and product packages are incidental, devoid 
of any intentional effort to process the brand information. These un- 
intentional mere exposure effects are attributed to preattentive pro- 
cesses and are explained through hemispheric processing theory. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris (1998), The Influence of Display 


Characteristics on Visual Exploratory Search Behavior, 
25 (December), 290-301. 


Visual information search is a combination of two distinct types of 
behavior. Goal-directed search behavior occurs when consumers use 
stored search routines to collect information in a deliberate manner. 
In contrast, exploratory search behavior occurs when consumers are 
confronted with multiple pieces of information but have little stored 
knowledge about how to proceed with the information gathering. This 
article reports on an investigation into exploratory search behavior 
and attempts to establish a connection between the layout of objects 
in a display and the amount of attention devoted to each of these 
objects. The research has implications for catalog page layout and 
visual merchandising. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris and Donald R. LICHTENSTEIN 


(1999), A Range Theory Account of Price Perception, 
25 (March), 353-368. 


It is well accepted in the behavioral pricing literature that a consumer’s 
perception of the attractiveness of a market price depends on a com- 
parison of the market price to an internal reference price. The rationale 
underlying this dynamic has its roots in Adaptation-Level Theory. 
However, consistent with Range Theory, we postulate that a con- 
sumer’s assessment of the attractiveness of a market price may also 
depend on a comparison of the market price to the endpoints of the 
evoked price range. Four experiments provide evidence that variance 
in the width of the evoked price range affects price-attractiveness 
judgments in the absence of any variance in the internal reference 
price. Of theoretical importance, findings from the present article 
suggest that pricing theory is in need of augmentation in order to 
account for this effect. Of managerial relevance, these findings suggest 
that changes in context can bring about changes in the evoked price 
range and perceptions of the attractiveness of a market price. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris and Tom MEYVIS (2001), Effects 


of Brand Logo Complexity, Repetition, and Spacing on 
Processing Fluency and Judgment, 28 (June), 18-32. 


It is generally accepted that repeated exposure to an advertisement 
can influence liking for an advertisement and for the brand names 
and product packages included in the advertisement. Although it has 
often been assumed that repeated exposure leads to a direct affective 
response, more recent evidence suggests that prior exposure leads to 
processing fluency at the time of judgment. It is a misattribution about 
the source of this processing fluency that results in preference for the 
stimulus. To date, the majority of research on the processing fluency/ 
attribution hypothesis has focused on when people will make fluency- 
based attributions, while assuming the amount of the processing flu- 
ency is a direct function of exposure. In this article, we propose that 
stimulus characteristics and presentation factors will interact with 
repetition to determine the amount of processing fluency associated 
with a stimulus at various levels of exposure. Four studies are used 
to test whether two-factor theory or dual-process theory provides a 
better account of the source of the processing fluency. Implications 
for logo design are discussed. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. 


(September 2001) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see MEY VIS, Tom (March 2002) 
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JANISZEWSKI, Chris, Hayden NOEL, and Alan G. 


SAWYER (2003), A Meta-analysis of the Spacing Ef- 
fect in Verbal Learning: Implications for Research on 
Advertising Repetition and Consumer Memory, 30 
(June), 138-149. 


The effects of repeated advertising exposures depend on the size of 
the interval, or space, between ad exposures. A meta-analysis of 97 
verbal learning studies identified several stimulus characteristics and 
learning context factors that interact with stimulus spacing to facilitate 
memory for repeated information. The majority of the findings are 
consistent with the predictions of two enhanced processing expla- 
nations of learning—the retrieval hypothesis and the reconstruction 
hypothesis. These two hypotheses predict that an effective repetition 
strategy should encourage incidental processing during one presen- 
tation of the material and intentional processing during the other 
presentation of the material, but the hypotheses differ about the op- 
timal order of these two types of processing. Thus, the most effective 
repetition strategy may be a combination of spaced exposures that 
alternate in terms of media that are involving (e.g., television com- 
mercials) and less involving (e.g., billboards, product placements). 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see CHAKRAVARTI, Amitav (Sep- 


tember 2003) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris, Tim SILK, and Alan D. J. COOKE 


(2003), Different Scales for Different Frames: The Role 
of Subjective Scales and Experience in Explaining At- 
tribute-Framing Effects, 30 (December), 311-325. 


Consumers respond more favorably to positively framed attribute in- 
formation than to negatively framed attribute information, a finding 
that has been attributed to the affective associations evoked by each 
frame. We contend that framing effects also depend on the range and 
level of reference values used to evaluate attribute information. When 
the range of reference values is narrower for a positive frame than a 
negative frame, attribute values above expected performance levels 
favor the positively framed information and attribute values below 
expected performance levels favor the negatively framed information. 
When the range of reference values is wider for a positive frame than 
a negative frame, the opposite pattern emerges. Experience with a 
frame is one factor that reduces the range of reference values recruited 
to judge attribute information. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see CHAKRAVARTI, Amitav 


(March 2004) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris and Marcus CUNHA, Jr. (2004), The 


Influence of Price Discount Framing on the Evaluation 
of a Product Bundle, 30 (March), 534—546. 


Bundle offers consisting of two or more products often include a price 
discount. The impact of the price discount on the perceived attrac- 
tiveness of the bundle has been shown to depend on which product 
is discounted. It has been argued that discounts are more effective 
when they are assigned to the product that will receive the most weight 
in the overall evaluation of the bundle. We propose that the perceived 
value of the discount may also depend on a referent specific to each 
product. Six studies are used to provide evidence that (1) price dis- 
count framing effects can be explained by reference dependence and 
(2) that reference dependence and product importance independently 
contribute to price discount framing effects. 


JARVIS, Chery! Burke, Scott B. MACKENZIE, and Philip 


M. PODSAKOFF (2003), A Critical Review of Con- 
struct Indicators and Measurement Model Misspecifi- 


cation in Marketing and Consumer Research, 30 (Sep- 
tember), 199-218. 


A review of the literature suggests that few studies use formative 
indicator measurement models, even though they should. Therefore, 
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the purpose of this research is to (a) discuss the distinction between 
formative and reflective measurement models, (b) develop a set of 
conceptual criteria that can be used to determine whether a construct 
should be modeled as having formative or reflective indicators, (c) 
review the marketing literature to obtain an estimate of the extent of 
measurement model misspecification in the field, (d) estimate the 
extent to which measurement model misspecification biases estimates 
of the relationships between constructs using a Monte Carlo simu- 
lation, and (e) provide recommendations for modeling formative in- 
dicator constructs. 


JAVALGI, Rajshekhar G. see GENSCH, Dennis H. (June 
1987) 


JEDIDI, Kamel see JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani et al. (Sep- 
tember 1997) 


JENSEN, Thomas D. see TRIPP, Carolyn et al. (March 
1994) 


JENSEN SCHAU, Hope and Mary C. GILLY (2003), We 
Are What We Post? Self-Presentation in Personal Web 
Space, 30 (December), 385-404. 


This article examines personal Web sites as a conspicuous form of 
consumer self-presentation. Using theories of self-presentation, pos- 
sessions, and computer-mediated environments (CMEs), we investi- 
gate the ways in which consumers construct identities by digitally 
associating themselves with signs, symbols, material objects, and 
places. Specifically, the issues of interest include why consumers 
create personal Web sites, what consumers want to communicate, 
what strategies they devise to achieve their goal of self-presentation, 
and how those Web space strategies compare to the self-presentation 
strategies of real life (RL). The data reveal insights into the strategies 
behind constructing a digital self, projecting a digital likeness, digi- 


tally associating as a new form of possession, and reorganizing linear 
narrative structures. 


JEWELL, Robert D. and H. Rao UNNAVA (2003), When 
Competitive Interference Can Be Beneficial, 30 (Sep- 
tember), 283-291. 


Prior research has viewed competitive interference as undesirable due 
to its negative effects on brand-attribute recall. We propose that com- 
petitive interference is not inherently bad but may be beneficial under 
certain conditions. In the context of an established brand promoting 
a new attribute, we show that the new attribute information is inter- 
fered with by the brand’s old attributes, causing lower retrieval. How- 
ever, in the presence of competitive advertising, old attribute infor- 
mation is suppressed, and new attribute information is successfully 
retrieved. 


JIA, Jianmin see LUCE, Mary Frances (December 2003) 


JOACHIMSTHALER, Erich A. and John L. 
LASTOVICKA (1984), Optimal Stimulation 
Level—Exploratory Behavior Models, 11 (December), 
830-835. 


Empirical and theoretical ambiguities in Raju’s general framework 
for explaining consumer exploratory behavior are examined with two 
alternative Optimal Stimulation Level (OSL) models. Results from 
two replicated studies using causal modeling suggest that OSL does 
not act as a mediating construct. 


JOACHIMSTHALER, Erich A. see LASTOVICKA, John 
L. et al. (September 1987) 


JOACHIMSTHALER, Erich A. see LASTOVICKA, John 
L. (March 1988) 


JOHANSSON, J. K. see GOLDMAN, Arieh (December 
1978) 
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JOHANSSON, Johny K. see ERICKSON, Gary M. et al. 
(September 1984) 


JOHANSSON, Johny K. see ERICKSON, Gary M. (Sep- 
tember 1985) 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani, Kamel JEDIDI, and Jacob 
JACOBY (1997), A Varying-Parameter Averaging 
Model of On-Line Brand Evaluations, 24 (September), 
232-248. 


Consumer evaluations of new brands evolve over time as information 
is acquired. We conceptualize the extent to which evaluations are 
updated in terms of the weight given to new information during 
information integration. Based on information processing theory, we 
derive hypotheses regarding the weights given to new information 
under different processing ability conditions. We then develop a vary- 
ing-parameter averaging model that captures the hypothesized mod- 
erating effects of processing ability (i.e., time pressure and knowl- 
edge) and also takes into account order effects. Scale values and 
weights for information items are derived by estimating the model 
using continuous evaluations obtained in a process-tracing experiment 
that allows subjects to access information that they desire in any order. 
Results from model estimation support the hypothesis that compared 
with prior evaluations new information plays a larger role in evalu- 
ations of high (vs. low) ability subjects. Estimating order effects on 
weights when order is endogenous, we find a recency effect such that 
information seen later is given a greater weight than information seen 
earlier. However, this recency effect is reduced as category knowledge 
increases. We discuss the theoretical and methodological contributions 
of this research. 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani see PHAM, Michel Tuan (De- 
cember 1997) 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani and Carolyn J. SIMMONS 
(2000), The Use of Concurrent Disclosures to Correct 
Invalid Inferences, 26 (March), 307—322. 


In four experiments we examine the ability of simple concurrent 
disclosures to correct invalid inferences about brand quality based on 
advertising claims. We ensure that the disclosure is always encoded, 
yet we find that it is utilized to correct invalid inferences only under 
high-capacity conditions. Across the experiments, cognitive capacity 
is operationalized as opportunity to process (time), ability (explicit- 
ness of disclosure), and motivation (accuracy incentive). Two exper- 
iments use open-ended brand-claim recall and cognitive responses to 
establish that elaboration on the qualified claim and disclosure me- 
diates its utilization in updating quality judgments. Given an im- 
pression-formation goal, such elaboration can occur on-line at the 
time of processing brand information or at the time of judgment, 
provided that the disclosure is internally or externally available. Prac- 
tical strategies for facilitating the use of disclosures to correct infer- 
ence errors are offered. 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder and John C. WHITNEY, Jr. (1986), 
The Development of Consumer Knowledge in Children: 
A Cognitive Structure Approach, 12 (March), 406-417. 


This article examines developmental changes in memory structures 
to understand the development of consumer knowledge in children. 
In specific, it investigates changes in memory structures that occur 
as children of different ages acquire information about common pur- 
chase events. The evidence indicates that increases in the amount of 
available information result in more well-developed structures for 
older but not younger children. These findings suggest that older 
children use more sophisticated processing skills and strategies than 
younger children as they acquire additional information and accu- 
mulate more experience in the marketplace. 
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JOHN, Deborah Roedder, Carol A. SCOTT, and James R. 


BETTMAN (1986), Sampling Data for Covariation As- 
sessment: The Effect of Prior Beliefs on Search Patterns, 
13 (June), 38-47. 


Two experiments were conducted to investigate the effect of prior 
beliefs on consumers’ information search strategies in estimating co- 
variation relationships. Consumers were asked to sample four sets of 
products to determine whether price was related or unrelated to quality 
for each one. Those consumers who believed that price and quality 
are positively related elected to sample higher-priced products than 
consumers who believed that there is little relationship between price 
and quality. This effect was observed across products, sources of 
prior beliefs (own experience or experimenter-manipulated), and costs 
of search. High search costs, however, also affected the average price 
of products picked for the search task, the range of prices sampled 
(Study 1), and the number of products chosen to decide whether price 
and quality were related (Study 2). These findings are discussed in 
terms of the process of covariation judgment persistence and con- 
sumer information search. 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder and Catherine A. COLE (1986), 


Age Differences in Information Processing: Under- 
standing Deficits in Young and Elderly Consumers, 13 
(December), 297-315. 


Limitations in the information-processing abilities of young and eld- 
erly consumers have generated considerable interest among consumer 
researchers, marketing practitioners, and government regulators. Most 
of the research in this area has concentrated on finding which types 
of deficits characterize both age groups. Little attention has been given 
to the possibility that the occurrence of these processing deficits may 
be dependent on task conditions. This article proposes to provide a 
better understanding of the difficulties experienced by young and 
elderly consumers by describing the basic processing deficits that 
characterize these age groups and identifying the task factors likely 
to affect the severity of these deficits. The article also relates these 
findings to theoretical, methodological, and managerial issues in- 
volved in studying and reacting to the difficulties faced by young and 
elderly consumers. 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder:see BETTMAN, James R. et al. 


(December 1986) 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see also ROEDDER, Deborah L. 
JOHN, Deborah Roedder and Mita SUJAN (1990), Age 


Differences in Product Categorization, 16 (March), 
452-460. 


This article examines the bases children of different ages use to cat- 
egorize products. Data from children ages 4 to 10 indicate that the 
use of perceptual attributes as a basis for categorizing products de- 
creases with age, whereas the use of underlying attributes to categorize 
products increases with age. These findings provide a conceptual 
replication of earlier findings from developmental psychology. More- 
over, the findings suggest that younger children’s failure to consider 
underlying attributes can be traced to common types of processing 
deficits. Theoretical implications arising from these observations and 
directions for future research are discussed. 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see GREGAN-PAXTON, Jennifer 


(March 1995) 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see GREGAN-PAXTON, Jennifer 


(June 1997) 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see GREGAN-PAXTON, Jennifer 


(December 1997) 
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JOHN, Deborah Roedder (1999), Consumer Socialization 
of Children: A Retrospective Look at Twenty-Five 
Years of Research, 26 (December), 183-213. 


Twenty-five years of consumer socialization research have yielded an 
impressive set of findings. The purpose of our article is to review 
these findings and assess what we know about children’s development 
as consumers. Our focus is on the developmental sequence charac- 
terizing the growth of consumer knowledge, skills, and values as 
children mature throughout childhood and adolescence. In doing so, 
we present a conceptual framework for understanding consumer so- 
cialization as a series of stages, with transitions between stages oc- 
curring as children grow older and mature in cognitive and social 
terms. We then review empirical findings illustrating these stages, 
including children’s knowledge of products, brands, advertising, shop- 
ping, pricing, decision-making strategies, parental influence strategies, 
and consumption motives and values. Based on the evidence re- 
viewed, implications are drawn for future theoretical and empirical 
development in the field of consumer socialization. 


JOHNSON, Eric J. and Robert J. MEYER (1984), Com- 
pensatory Choice Models of Noncompensatory Pro- 
cesses: The Effect of Varying Context, 11 (June), 
528-541. 


The sensitivity of the parameters and fit of compensatory choice 
models to contextual variations in information processing strategies 
is examined. A set of predictions is derived concerning specification 
errors which may arise when a compensatory model misrepresents a 
“true,” noncompensatory choice process. These predictions are then 
tested in an experimental analysis of apartment choice behavior. Logit 
analysis and protocol analysis are employed to assess how the pa- 
rameters and fit of a compensatory model vary in light of changes 
in the underlying pattern of information processing across choice sets 
of differing sizes. Although attribute usage and parameter variation 
across Set sizes conformed to theoretical expectations, a hypothesized 
decrease in predictive accuracy was not supported. 


JOHNSON, Eric J. and J. Edward RUSSO (1984), Product 
Familiarity and Learning New Information, 11 (June), 
542-550. 


Does product familiarity improve shoppers’ ability to learn new prod- 
uct information? We examine an earlier study which indicated that 
greater familiarity increased learning during a new purchase decision. 
Our reanalysis confirms that the effect depends strongly upon decision 
strategy. Familiarity facilitates learning when consumers rate each 
alternative, but when consumers are instructed to choose one alter- 
native, an “inverted u” relationship between familiarity and learning 
results. Our new analyses also show that consumers familiar with the 
product category demonstrate stronger brand organization for the new 
information. 


JOHNSON, Eric J. see MEYER, Robert J. (March 1989) 
JOHNSON, Eric see MORWITZ, Vicki G. et al. (June 1993) 
JOHNSON, Eric J. see SEN, Sankar (June 1997) 


JOHNSON, Eric J. (2001), Digitizing Consumer Research, 
28 (September), 331-336. 


How will the widespread diffusion of information technology change 
consumer research? I argue that information technology will pro- 
foundly change the way knowledge is generated and disseminated. 
In generating knowledge, consumer researchers will see the dimin- 
ishing use of student subjects, an increase in the use of global samples, 
panels, secondary data, and information acquisition techniques. In 
disseminating knowledge, I suggest the possibility of self-organizing 
journals that would use the ratings of selected readers to determine 
the status of submitted research. 


JOHNSON, Eric J. see MANDEL, Naomi (September 2002) 
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JOHNSON, Michael D. (1984), Consumer Choice Strategies 


for Comparing Noncomparable Alternatives, 11 (De- 
cember), 741-753. 


Research on consumer choice has focused on easily comparable al- 
ternatives, a subset of the choices consumers regularly face. This 
paper outlines the problem and two general strategies for comparing 
noncomparable alternatives, a subset of choices that has been over- 
looked in the literature. Experiments are reported that support use of 
the strategies. 


JOHNSON, Michael D. and Claes FORNELL (1987), The 


Nature and Methodological Implications of the Cog- 
nitive Representation of Products, 14 (September), 
214-228. 


A general relationship is proposed wherein more abstract attributes 
are likely to resemble continuous dimensions while more concrete 
attributes are likely to resemble dichotomous features. While some 
methodologies assume dimensional representations, others assume 
feature-based representations. This suggests that dimensional methods 
may better capture abstract product representations while feature- 
based methods may better capture concrete representations. The re- 
sults of two studies that support both the general relationship and its 
methodological implications are reported. 


JOHNSON, Michael D. (1988), Comparability and Hier- 


archical Processing in Multialternative Choice, 15 (De- 
cember), 303-314. 


Consumer choice research recently moved beyond brand-based de- 
cisions to study the more noncomparable choices consumers often 
face. Noncomparable choice processing in choices involving multiple 
products is discussed. In Experiment 1, consumers used attribute- 
based processing at an abstract level and alternative-based processing 
at a concrete level to evaluate more noncomparable alternatives in- 
dependent of choice set size. In Experiment 2, the choices from Ex- 
periment | were compared with choices within which products varied 
in comparability. The results suggest that comparability variance 
within a multialternative choice set facilitates consumers’ use of prod- 
uct categories and hierarchical processing to eliminate choice 
alternatives. 


JOHNSON, Michael D. (1989), The Differential Processing 


of Product Category and Noncomparable Choice Al- 
ternatives, 16 (December), 300-309. 


This article contrasts consumer choice processing of single products 
from different categories (noncomparable alternatives) with the pro- 
cessing of multiple products from different categories (product cat- 
egory alternatives). It is unclear whether choosing among single or 
multiple alternatives from different product categories will drastically 
affect choice processing. Theoretically, the processing of product cat- 
egories should be more hierarchical or top-down, and the processing 
of noncomparables should be more constructive or bottom-up. The 
results reported here support the theoretical predictions and demon- 
strate the perceptual and processing differences between the two types 
of choices. 


JOHNSON, Michael D., Eugene W. ANDERSON, and 


Claes FORNELL (1995), Rational and Adaptive Per- 
formance Expectations in a Customer Satisfaction 
Framework, 21 (March), 695-707. 


This article develops and tests alternative models of market-level 
expectations, perceived product performance, and customer satisfac- 
tion. Market performance expectations are argued to be largely ra- 
tional in nature yet adaptive to changing market conditions. Customer 
satisfaction is conceptualized as a cumulative construct that is affected 
by market expectations and performance perceptions in any given 
period and is affected by past satisfaction from period to period. An 
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empirical study that supports adaptive market expectations and stable 
market satisfaction using data from the Swedish Customer Satisfaction 
Barometer is reported. 


JOHNSON, Nancy Brown see SEXTON, Richard J. et al. 
(June 1987) 


JOHNSON, Richard D. see LEVIN, Irwin P. (June 1984) 


JOHNSON, Richard D. and Irwin P. LEVIN (1985), More 
than Meets the Eye: The Effect of Missing Information 
on Purchase Evaluations, 12 (September), 169-177. 


Information integration models have generally assumed that individ- 
uals making evaluations ignore attributes for which no information 
is available. However, recent evidence indicates that individuals make 
inferences about missing information and that these inferences have 
a predictable influence on the evaluations being made. The present 
study required individuals to evaluate television purchases, which 
were described by varying amounts of information—the greater the 
amount of missing information, the less favorable the evaluation. The 
evaluations’ results are reported, as are the nonconfigural effects of 
the relationships among multiple attributes. Finally, the implications 
of this research for theory and marketing strategy are discussed. 


JOHNSON, S. R. see MORGAN, Karen J. et al. (June 1979) 


JOHNSON, Scott Lee, Robert SOMMER, and Victor 
MARTINO (1985), Consumer Behavior At Bulk Food 
Bins, 12 (June), 114-117. 


Unobtrusive observations of 592 shoppers involved in 867 interac- 
tions with bulk food bins were made in 14 supermarkets. Frequent 
problem behaviors included hand use to retrieve products and snack- 
ing. Correlational analysis suggests that the two problems are related 
and concern the in-store consumption of snack items. 


JOHNSTON, Wesley J. see BONOMA, Thomas V. (Sep- 
tember 1979) 


JOLIBERT, Alain J. P. and Gary BAUMGARTNER (1981), 
Toward a Definition of the Consumerist Segment in 
France, 8 (June), 114-117. 


JORDT, Ingrid see APPLBAUM, Kalman (December 1996) 


JOY, Annamma (2001), Gift Giving in Hong Kong and the 
Continuum of Social Ties, 28 (September), 239-256. 


This article explores gift-giving practices using data collected through 
interviews in Hong Kong. I argue that Chinese culture promotes the 
familial over the private self and that the attainment of family-oriented 
goals represents an important measure of self-realization and self- 
fulfillment. Although each individual also has a private or inner self 
(chi), it is also subject to the collective will. This idea is in keeping 
with Confucian ideals that encourage the individual to focus on de- 
veloping internal moral constraints and conquering selfishness in the 
pursuit of social propriety. Furthermore, the boundaries of the familial 
self are permeable and may include others, such as important romantic 
partners and, occasionally, close friends who become “like family.” 
In family and like-family contexts, reciprocity is discouraged, and 
there is no need to build relationships through gift giving. Our research 
also suggests, however, that there are various gradations of intimacy 
in gift relationships against the backdrop of important cultural rules 
such as reciprocity, sentiment, and face. Using the categories provided 
by our participants, the gift continuum includes “close friends,” “good 
friends,” “just friends”/“hi-bye friends,” and the “romantic other.” 


JOY, Annamma and John F. SHERRY, Jr. (2003), Speaking 
of Art as Embodied Imagination: A Multisensory Ap- 
proach to Understanding Aesthetic Experience, 30 (Sep- 
tember), 259-282. 
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This article focuses on somatic experience—not just the process of 
thinking bodily but how the body informs the logic of thinking about 
art. We examine the links between embodiment, movement, and mul- 
tisensory experience insofar as they help to elucidate the contours of 
art appreciation in a museum. We argue that embodiment can be 
identified at two levels: the phenomenological and the cognitive un- 
conscious. At the first level, individuals are conscious of their feelings 
and actions while, at the second level, sensorimotor and other bodily 
oriented inference mechanisms inform their processes of abstract 
thought and reasoning. We analyze the consumption stories of 30 
museum goers in order to understand how people move through mu- 
seum spaces and feel, touch, hear, smell, and taste art. Further, through 
an analysis of metaphors and the use of conceptual blending, we tap 
into the participants’ unconscious minds, gleaning important embod- 
iment processes that shape their reasoning. 


JUN, Sung Youl see MAZUMDAR, Tridib (December 
1993) 


JURKOWITSCH, Andreas see WANKE, Michaela et al. 
(September 1997) 


JUSTER, F. Thomas (1974), Commentary on McNeil, | 
(December), 12-15. 
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KAGEL, John H. see BATTALIO, Raymond C. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1974) 


KAGEL, John H. see WINETT, Richard A. (September 
1984) 


KAHLE, Lynn R. and Pamela M. HOMER (1985), Physical 
Attractiveness of the Celebrity Endorser: A Social Ad- 
aptation Perspective, 11 (March), 954-961. 


Three factors were manipulated in an advertisement for disposable 
razors: celebrity-source physical attractiveness, celebrity-source lik- 
ability, and participant product involvement. Attitudes and purchase 
intentions changed due to celebrity-source attractiveness, and the re- 
sults were interpreted as supporting social adaptation theory. 


KAHLE, Lynn R., Sharon E. BEATTY, and Pamela 
HOMER (1986), Alternative Measurement Approaches 
to Consumer Values: The List of Values (LOV) and 
Values and Life Style (VALS), 13 (December), 
405-409. 


This article compares and contrasts two methods of measuring con- 
sumer values: the List of Values (LOV) and Values and Life Style 
(VALS). LOV apparently has some advantages: it is in the public 
domain and it relates more closely to consumer behavior. 


KAHN, Barbara, William L. MOORE, and Rashi GLAZER 


(1987), Experiments in Constrained Choice, 14 (June), 
96-113. 


This article examines the relative importance of a variety of factors 
in influencing hierarchical choice. In our first experiment, we test 
some implications of Tversky and Sattath’s (1979) Hierarchical Elim- 
ination Model (HEM) relating to a choice set in which an external 
constraint has been imposed. (An external constraint changes the 
decision process by partitioning the brands in a different way than 
the consumer naturally would.) Our experimental results and the the- 
oretical productions do not converge. While they agree that external 
partitions do affect choice probabilities, they differ on the nature of 
the effect. Next, we run a second experiment to test alternative ex- 
planations of our empirical results. Using these results, we propose 
managerial implications for positioning a #1 and #2 brand. 
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KAHN, Barbara E. and Rakesh K. SARIN (1988), Modeling 
Ambiguity in Decisions Under Uncertainty, 15 (Sep- 
tember), 265-272. 


We present a model for predicting consumers’ choices under con- 
ditions of uncertainty and ambiguity. We use the term ambiguity to 
distinguish the class of risky decisions for which the odds of an 
uncertain event are not precisely known. We show that our model 
predicts different decisions for individuals who are ambiguity averse, 
ambiguity seeking, or ambiguity indifferent, thus relaxing the con- 
straint imposed on preferences by subjected expected utility theory. 


KAHN, Barbara E. and Robert J. MEYER (1991), Con- 
sumer Multiattribute Judgments under Attribute-Weight 
Uncertainty, 17 (March), 508-522. 


This article examines how multiattribute impressions are formed in 
riskless choice and judgment when there is uncertainty or ambiguity 
associated with attribute-importance weights. Building on previous 
results in the modeling of ambiguity in probabilities, a mathematical 
theory of multiattribute judgments under weight uncertainty is de- 
veloped. The theory incorporates framing effects for ambiguous 
weights in multiattribute judgments, similar to the gain-loss framing 
effects found in studies of preferences for lotteries. Specifically, it is 
shown that the importance of an attribute depends on whether it is 
seen as enhancing or preserving an expected level of utility in a 
category. The results of three experiments provide support for the 
predicted dependency of the effects of weight uncertainty on an at- 
tribute’s framing. The data also suggest that, within frames, the effects 
of increasing uncertainty may not be additive across attributes. In 
particular, given pairs of uncertain attributes with different frames, 
subjects acted as if they were applying a single frame to both attrib- 
utes, resulting in a common direction for the weight-uncertainty effect. 


KAHN, Barbara E. see GLAZER, Rashi et al. (June 1991) 


KAHN, Barbara E. see BURKE, Raymond R. et al. (June 
1992) 


KAHN, Barbara E. and Alice M. ISEN (1993), The Influ- 
ence of Positive Affect on Variety Seeking among Safe, 
Enjoyable Products, 20 (September), 257—270. 


In three brand-choice experiments executed on personal computers, 
a significant interaction was found regarding the influence of positive 
affect, induced by the gift of a small bag of candy or sugarless gum, 
on variety-seeking behavior. In three food categories (crackers, soup, 
and snack foods), a positive-affect manipulation increased variety- 
seeking behavior relative to that in the control conditions, when cir- 
cumstances did not make unpleasant or negative features of the items 
in the choice task salient. However, when a negative feature, such as 
the possibility that a product would taste bad, was made more salient, 
there was no difference in variety-seeking behavior between the sub- 
jects who had received the small gift and the control subjects. Positive 
affect was also found (1) to increase the tendency of subjects to 
categorize nontypical items as belonging to a predefined product cat- 
egory, (2) to increase credibility that a product designed to reduce 
negative health effects would be successful, and (3) to increase va- 
riety-seeking behavior in choice sets containing the latter two types 
of items. 


KAHN, Barbara E. see MITCHELL, Deborah J. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1995) 


KAHN, Barbara E. see MENON, Satya (December 1995) 
KAHN, Barbara E. see RATNER, Rebecca K. (June 1999) 


KAHN, Barbara E. see LUCE, Mary Frances (December 
1999) 


KAHN, Barbara E. see NOWLIS, Stephen M. (December 
2002) 
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KAHN, Barbara E. and Brian WANSINK (2004), The In- 
fluence of Assortment Structure on Perceived Variety 
and Consumption Quantities, 30 (March), 519-533. 


Increasing the actual variety of an assortment has been shown pre- 
viously to increase the quantity consumed. We show, however, that 
consumption quantities are also influenced by the perceived variety 
of an assortment. In combination, six lab and field studies show that 
the structure of an assortment (e.g., organization and symmetry or 
entropy) moderates the effect of actual variety on perceived variety. 
We further show that it is perceived variety that in turn influences 
consumption quantities through anticipated consumption utility. Mak- 
ing salient other consumption rules, such as size of the assortment, 
moderates this effect. These findings are of immediate relevance to 
interdisciplinary researchers and to consumers and health practitioners 
who wish to better control food consumption. 


KAHNEMAN, Daniel see RATNER, Rebecca K. (June 
1999) 


KAKKAR, Pradeep see BETTMAN, James R. (March 
1977) 


KALYANARAM, Gurumurthy see KARDES, Frank R. et 
al. (June 1993) 


KALYANARAM, Gurumurthy and John D. C. LITTLE 
(1994), An Empirical Analysis of Latitude of Price Ac- 
ceptance in Consumer Package Goods, 21 (December), 
408-418. 


Scanner panel data analyses for sweetened and unsweetened drink 
categories (with four brands in each) support the presence of a region 
of price insensitivity around a reference price. The analyses also 
suggest that consumers with higher average reference price have a 
wider latitude of price acceptance. Consumers with a higher frequency 
of purchase (i.e., shorter average interpurchase time interval) are 
found to have a narrower latitude of price acceptance, because they 
are more aware of the range of price distributions. Finally, consumers 
with a higher average brand loyalty have a wider latitude of price 
acceptance, demonstrating greater tolerance of price fluctuations. 


KAMAKURA, Wagner A., Brian T. RATCHFORD, and 
Jagdish AGRAWAL (1988), Measuring Market Effi- 
ciency and Welfare Loss, 15 (December), 289-302. 


This study presents a general methodology capable of addressing a 
number of fundamental questions in consumer policy. Are consumers 
paying more than the minimum price for a given bundle of attributes? 
If so, what brands cost more than the consumer needs to pay? What 
would be the degree of improvement in the consumer’s well being if 
some intervention sets the price of such inefficient brands at the 
efficient level? We apply the methodology to data on automobiles 
and several other goods and analyze the determinants of efficiency. 


KAMAKURA, Wagner A. and José Afonso MAZZON 
(1991), Value Segmentation: A Model for the Mea- 
surement of Values and Value Systems, 18 (September), 
208-218. 


This article develops a model for the measurement of human values 
that, rather than obtain aggregate measurements, identifies distinct 
value systems within a population and classifies individuals according 
to them. These value systems are inferred from the stated priority 
rankings, obtained from each individual via the Rokeach value survey. 


KAMAKURA, Wagner A. and Thomas P. NOVAK (1992), 
Value-System Segmentation: Exploring the Meaning of 
LOV, 19 (June), 119-132. 


Human values have been increasingly used as a basis for market 
segmentation. The list of values (LOV) is one common approach to 
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segmentation: typically, marketers use the top-ranked value to assign 
consumers to segments. Although it is simple to implement, the top- 
rank approach to values segmentation conflicts with Rokeach’s con- 
cept of an ordered value system, in which individual values are or- 
ganized in the context of an overall hierarchy. This study uses a new 
measurement model that identifies latent (unobserved) value-system 
segments derived from a ranking of the LOV items. Higher-order 
value-system segments reflect the reality that multiple values will 
affect an individual’s behavior. A values map is also constructed, 
which allows dimensions underlying the value-system segments to 
be identified. Data from a national survey show that the resulting 
value-system segments and values map have face validity consistent 
with the psychological structure of human values recently hypothe- 
sized by Schwartz and Bilsky. 


KAMAKURA, Wagner A. see HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley 
(December 2000) 


KAMINS, Michael A., Xavier DRZE, and Valerie S. 
FOLKES (2004), Effects of Seller-Supplied Prices on 
Buyers’ Product Evaluations: Reference Prices in an 
Internet Auction Context, 30 (March), 622-628. 


A field experiment investigated the impact of two external reference 
points under the seller’s control on the final price of an auction. When 
an item’s seller specified a high external reference price (a reserve 
price), the final bid was greater than when the seller specified a low 
external reference price (a minimum bid). When the seller provided 
both high and low reference prices, the reserve influenced the final 
bid more. The low reference price led to a lower outcome compared 
to when the seller did not communicate any reference price. The 
number of bidders influenced outcomes in the absence of seller-sup- 
plied reference prices. 


KANE, Julie see BROCKNER, Joel et al. (June 1984) 


KANG, Yong-Soon, Paul M. HERR, and Christine M. 
PAGE (2003), Time and Distance: Asymmetries in Con- 
sumer Trip Knowledge and Judgments, 30 (December), 
420-429. 


We find that for shopping trip decisions, consumers’ driving time 
knowledge (how long it takes to get there) is both more accessible 
from memory and more accurate than their corresponding driving 
distance knowledge. In memory-based judgments, chronically more 
accessible time knowledge had a dominant influence on distance judg- 
ments. Given a map, consumers still relied on their time knowledge 
to infer trip distance. Moreover, consumers’ estimated time and dis- 
tance judgments showed inflated correlations regardless of underlying 
actual correlations, which may approach zero in urban environments. 
Consequently, there appears to be an asymmetric reliance on time 
knowledge when making trip decisions. 


KARDES, Frank R. (1986), Effects of Initial Product Judg- 
ments on Subsequent Memory-Based Judgments, 13 
(June), I-11. 


The present experiment investigates the degree to which initial stim- 
ulus-based judgments of a product influence subsequent memory- 
based judgments of that product. An interpolated judgment task was 
employed to lead respondents to make either positive or negative 
initial judgments about the target product. These early judgments 
influenced subsequent global memory-based judgments (the initial 
judgment effect). Moreover, purchase intentions were more highly 
correlated with global memory-based judgments than with recall for 
factual information. The dual coding theory of memory was used to 
explain the results. 


KARDES, Frank R. (1988), Spontaneous Inference Pro- 
cesses in Advertising: The Effects of Conclusion Omis- 


sion and Involvement on Persuasion, 15 (September), 
225-233. 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


An experiment investigated the relation between inference and per- 
suasion. Subjects were exposed to an ad in which presence or absence 
of conclusions and level of involvement were manipulated orthogo- 
nally. Omitted conclusions were more likely to be inferred sponta- 
neously in high than in low involvement conditions. Further, when 
conclusions were omitted and high involvement made spontaneous 
inference formation likely, brand attitudes were more favorable and 
accessible than attitudes formed in low involvement conditions. Brand 
attitudes based on spontaneous inferences were as favorable and more 
accessible than attitudes formed in explicit conclusion conditions. The 
effects of motivation and effort on inference are discussed. 


KARDES, Frank R. see SANBONMATSU, David M. (De- 
cember 1988) 


KARDES, Frank R. see HERR, Paul M. et al. (March 1991) 


KARDES, Frank R., Gurumurthy KALYANARAM, Murali 
CHANDRASHEKARAN, and Ronald J. DORNOFF 
(1993), Brand Retrieval, Consideration Set Composi- 
tion, Consumer Choice, and the Pioneering Advantage, 
20 (June), 62-75. 


Recent research on the pioneering advantage has shown that con- 
sumers often prefer pioneering brands to follower brands. Recent 
research on consumer choice suggests that information about brands 
is filtered through a series of sequential cognitive processes. This 
study attempts to integrate these two separate lines of research by 
investigating the effects of pioneering on each stage of the multistage 
decision process. A within-subjects longitudinal experiment was con- 
ducted to stimulate brand order of entry into a new market. We also 
developed a sequential logit model to isolate the direct impact of 
pioneering on each stage of the decision process while controlling 
for indirect effects of pioneering on previous stages. The results re- 
vealed that the pioneering brand (vs. followers) is more likely to be 
retrieved, considered, and selected. Moreover, the results revealed that 
consumers are more likely to bypass consideration set formation when 
the choice decision is simple (vs. complex). Theoretical and practical 
implications of the results are discussed. 


KARDES, Frank R. see MANTEL, Susan Powell (March 
1999) 


KARDES, Frank R. see MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. (June 
2001) 


KARSON, Eric J. see LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. et al. 
(December 1991) 


KASSARJIAN, Harold H. see NAKANISHI, Masao et al. 
(September 1974) 


KASSARIJIAN, Harold H. (1977), Content Analysis in Con- 
sumer Research, 4 (June), 8—18. 


The use of documentary evidence such as historical records, novels, 
existing advertisements, and photographs has been little used in con- 
sumer research. This paper presents an exposition of content analysis 
methodology and, tangentially, reviews the existing studies in con- 
sumer behavior using this rich approach. 


KASSARJIAN, Harold H. and James R. BETTMAN (1982), 
Editorial, 9 (June), 1-3. 


KASSARJIAN, Harold H. and James R. BETTMAN (1983), 
From the Editors’ Briefcases and’ Blackboards, 10 
(June), iv—vi. 

KASSARJIAN, Harold H. and James R. BETTMAN (1984), 
Tenth Anniversary Editorial, 10 (March), v—vi. 


KASSARJIAN, Harold H. and James R. BETTMAN (1987), 
From the Editor-Elect, 13 (March), i-ii. 
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KASULIS, Jack J., Robert F. LUSCH, and Edward F. 


KAVAS, Alican see SHIMP, Terence A. (December 1984) 
STAFFORD, Jr. (1979), Consumer Acquisition Patterns 


KEHRET-WARD, Trudy and Richard YALCH (1984), To 


for Durable Goods, 6 (June), 47—57. 


Durable goods will be the fastest growing sector of the consumer 
market in the 1980s. Through Guttman scalogram analysis, consumer 
acquisition patterns for twelve heterogeneous durables are examined. 
Ownership patterns are compared through split-half analyses, across 
data collected in two consecutive years, and between types of dwelling 
units. 


KASULIS, Jack J., David A. HUETTNER, and Neil J. 


DIKEMAN (1981), The Feasibility of Changing Elec- 
tricity Consumption Patterns, 8 (December), 279-290. 


Time-of-day pricing, information feedback, group metering, appliance 
stocks, and demographic variables are examined as a means of syn- 
chronizing the demand of residential electricity. Peak and off-peak 
power were found to be weak substitutes in this 20-month study. 
Verbal responses indicated that information feedback served as a 
reminder to schedule activities, and that group metering reduced 
incentives. 


KATES, Steven M. (2002), The Protean Quality of Sub- 


cultural Consumption: An Ethnographic Account of 
Gay Consumers, 29 (December), 383-399. 


Previous work on subcultural consumption presents structure, ethos, 
and subcultural boundaries as key theoretical aspects. These concepts 
are critically reconsidered through examining and interpreting eth- 
nographic fieldwork and the consumer accounts of 44 gay men in- 
terviewed during a study of a gay urban community. Original insights 
are developed in relation to consuming in a subcultural context. The 
findings include consideration of the following key aspects of sub- 
cultural consumption: (1) contested meanings of gay subcultural con- 
sumption, (2) consuming and constructing subcultural boundaries, and 
(3) negotiating individual distinction with consumption practices. 
Overall, findings indicate that the oppositional character of subcultural 
consumption is captured well by the proposed theoretical framework 
that takes into account contested meaning clusters; fluid subcultural 
boundaries; flexible subcultural, interpretive frameworks for consum- 
ing; and negotiation of individual tastes through subcultural 
consumption. 


KATONA, George (1974), Psychology and Consumer Eco- 


nomics, | (June), 1-8. 


Psychological analysis of consumers’ spending and saving behavior 
in response to inflation, recession, or increased assets and inventories 
is shown to result in findings that differ from generalizations presented 
by traditional economic analysis. The paper indicates the usefulness 
of the methods applied in behavioral studies of economic processes. 


KATZ, Jerrold see FARLEY, John U. et al. (September 


1978) 


KAUFMAN, Carol Felker, Paul M. LANE, and Jay D. 


LINDQUIST (1991), Exploring More than 24 Hours a 
Day: A Preliminary Investigation of Polychronic Time 
Use, 18 (December), 392-401. 


The present exploratory study investigates the concept of polychronic 
time use through the development and preliminary testing of a pro- 
posed scale, the Polychronic Attitude Index (PAI). Polychronic time 
use is defined and reviewed in relation to role overload and household 
demographic characteristics. When a sample of consumers in New 
Jersey was surveyed, both the PAI and role overload were found to 
be related to different types of polychronic time use. Overall, this 
research demonstrates that the concept of polychronic time use con- 
tributes to our understanding of consumer behavior and raises ques- 
tions worthy of future research. 


Take or Not to Take the Only One: Effects of Changing 
the Meaning of a Product Attribute on-Choice Behavior, 
10 (March), 410-416. 


It was hypothesized that for females and children under the age of 
11, the probability of choosing a unique product could be influenced 
by controlling the valence of the resulting dispositional attribution. 
A label was used to increase the availability of positive attribution 
(“I will be unique”) versus a negative one (“I will be selfish”). Labeled 
females and younger children were significantly more likely to choose 
the unique product than were their control group counterparts. 


KELLARIS, James J. and Anthony D. COX (1989), The 


Effects of Background Music in Advertising: A Reas- 
sessment, 16 (June), 113-118. 


Gorn’s (1982) pioneering article on the effects of background music 
in advertising has spurred a significant controversy and inspired vig- 
orous interest in the topic. Following the recommendation of Allen 
and Madden (1985), we conducted three experiments that attempted 
to replicate Gorn’s results. Contrary to Gorn’s findings, there was no 
evidence that product preferences can be conditioned through a single 
exposure to appealing or unappealing music. 


KELLARIS, James J. see MANTEL, Susan Powell (March 


2003) 


KELLER, Kevin Lane and Richard STAELIN (1987), Ef- 


fects of Quality and Quantity of Information on Deci- 
sion Effectiveness, 14 (September), 200-213. 


Providing attribute information about alternatives can both help and 
hinder consumers evaluate products. We separate attribute information 
into two components: information quality and information quantity. 
We hypothesize, all else being equal, that the former component im- 
proves decision effectiveness while the latter component decreases 
decision effectiveness. The results of an experimental investigation 
designed to estimate the marginal effects of these factors were com- 
patible with these premises. In addition, evaluations were also found 
to suffer in situations where high levels of information quality were 
made available. Insights into these and other observed effects are 
suggested after exploring the process by which subjects used the 
available information. 


KELLER, Kevin Lane (1987), Memory Factors in Adver- 


tising: The Effect of Advertising Retrieval Cues on 
Brand Evaluations, 14 (December), 316-333. 


Because consumers may not make brand decisions during ad expo- 
sure, consumer memory for advertising is important. Yet, the cues 
typically available for brand decisions, such as the brand name, may 
not effectively retrieve the information, thoughts, or feelings stored 
in memory from prior ad exposure. A laboratory experiment showed 
that advertising retrieval cues (i.e., other verbal or visual information 
form the ad) facilitated access of elements from the ad memory trace 
and affected brand evaluations. Two other factors, competitive ad 
interference (i.e., the number of competing brands advertising within 
a product category) and consumers’ processing goals during ad ex- 
posure, also affected consumer ad memory and brand evaluations. 


KELLER, Kevin Lane and Richard STAELIN (1989), As- 


sessing Biases in Measuring Decision Effectiveness and 
Information Overload, 15 (March), 510-512. 


KELLER, Kevin Lane (1991), Memory and Evaluation Ef- 


fects in Competitive Advertising Environments, 17 
(March), 463-476. 


A laboratory experiment replicates and extends prior research on how 
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competitive advertising and retrieval cues affect consumer memory 
and evaluations of brands. The number and valence of competing 
ads, presence of ad retrieval cues, and valence of target ads were 
manipulated. A high level of competitive advertising varying in va- 
lence produced interference effects for recall and evaluations. Ad 
retrieval cues offset these effects and enhanced recall and evaluations 
even when there were no competing ads. Interference effects were 
more pronounced for recall of brand claims; cue effects were more 
pronounced for recall of cognitive responses and evaluations of the 
advertised brand. 


KELLER, Kevin Lane (2003), Brand Synthesis: The Mul- 
tidimensionality of Brand Knowledge, 29 (March), 
595-600. 


The increased priority placed on branding by marketers in recent years 
offers an opportunity for consumer researchers to provide valuable 
insights and guidance. In particular, in highly competitive market- 
places, marketers often must link their brands to other entities, for 
example, people, places, things, or other brands, as a means to im- 
prove their brand equity. Understanding this leveraging process re- 
quires understanding consumer brand knowledge and how it changes 
from such associations. In this essay, I identify some promising and 
productive current research on this topic, and I suggest some important 
issues for future research. I conclude that adopting broader, more 
holistic perspectives that synthesize the multidimensionality of brand 
knowledge is critical to advance branding theory and practice, both 
in general and with brand leveraging in particular. 


KELLER, Kevin Lane see CAMPBELL, Margaret C. (Sep- 
tember 2003) 


KELLER, Punam Anand and Lauren Goldberg BLOCK 
(1996), Increasing the Persuasiveness of Fear Appeals: 
The Effect of Arousal and Elaboration, 22 (March), 


448-459. 


We investigate the conditions under which messages that prompt low 
and high levels of fear are likely to be effective. Our premise is that 
when a low level of fear is ineffective, it is because there is insufficient 
elaboration of the harmful consequences of engaging in the destructive 
behavior. By contrast, when appeals arousing high levels of fear are 
ineffective, it is because too much elaboration on the harmful con- 
sequences interferes with processing of the recommended change in 
behavior. We find support for these expectations in the context of a 
communication advocating that people stop smoking. The elaboration- 
enhancing interventions used, self-reference and imagery processing, 
increased the persuasiveness of a low-fear appeal by prompting elab- 
oration on the harmful consequences of smoking, whereas the use of 
two elaboration-suppressing interventions, reference to others and 
objective processing, increased the persuasiveness of a high-fear ap- 
peal by decreasing the extent to which consumers deny harmful 
consequences. 


KELLER, Punam Anand and Lauren G. BLOCK (1997), 
Vividness Effects: A Resource-Matching Perspective, 
24 (December), 295-304. 


The authors present a resource-matching perspective to explain the 
relationship between vividness and persuasion. Three experiments 
confirm the predicted inverted-U relationship between resource al- 
location and persuasion for vivid information, and a positive linear 
relationship between resource allocation and persuasion for nonvivid 
information when vivid information is less resource demanding than 
nonvivid information. This persuasion pattern is reversed in experi- 
ment 4, where nonvivid information is less resource demanding than 
vivid information; that is, there is an inverted-U relationship for non- 
vivid information, and a positive linear relationship for vivid infor- 
mation. The contrasting persuasion functions for vivid and nonvivid 
information can predict when vivid information will be more versus 
less persuasive than nonvivid information. 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


KELLER, Punam Anand, Isaac M. LIPKUS, and Barbara 
K. RIMER (2002), Depressive Realism and Health Risk 
Accuracy: The Negative Consequences of Positive 
Mood, 29 (June), 57-69. 


We examine the role of level of depression on updating of health- 
related risk estimates. Participants provided their risk of getting breast 
cancer before (baseline) and after (follow-up) receiving personalized 
(experiment 1) or standard (experiment 2) medical risk feedback. 
Although there were no significant differences in risk estimates at 
baseline, the follow-up risk estimates indicate that compared to non- 
depressives, depressives lowered their risk estimates such that they 
were more accurate or closer to the medical estimates provided in 
the risk feedback. In contrast to depressives, nondepressives with 
higher baseline risk estimates did not revise their follow-up risk es- 
timates because they were in a positive mood after receiving the risk 
feedback. 


KERCKHOFFE, Alan C. (1976), Patterns of Marriage and 
Family Formation and Dissolution, 2 (March), 261-275. 


Patterns of mate selection reflect a tendency toward homogamy, 
Childbearing patterns vary by race, socioeconomic status, and reli- 
gion, with conception control a possible reason for the variation. 
Divorce and separation occur more frequently among black and poor 
couples, and there is some evidence that nonhomogamous marriages 
are broken more often than homogamous ones. Despite the increased 
divorce rate and tendency of young people to delay marriage, there 
is little empirical support for a radical change in American marriage 
and family patterns. 


KERNAN, Jerome B. see MIZERSKI, Richard W. et al. 
(September 1979) 


KERNAN, Jerome B. see UNGER, Lynette S. (March 1983) 


KERNAN, Jerome B. (1987), Chasing the Holy Grail: Re- 
flections on “What Is Consumer Research?” 14 (June), 
133-135. 


KERNAN, Jerome B. see KLEINE, Robert E., If] (Decem- 
ber 1991) 


KESAVAN, R. see SRINIVASAN, V. (September 1976) 
KIKER, B. F. see HUNT, Janet C. (March 1981) 

KIM, Dong Ki see GRAHAM, John L. et al. (June 1988) 
KIM, John see HERR, Paul M. et al. (March 1991) 

KIM, Juyoung see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 2002) 
KIM, Young Chan see OTNES, Cele et al. (September 1993) 


KINNEAR, Thomas C. see LABAY, Duncan G. (December 
1981) 


KINSEY, Jean (1981), Determinants of Credit Card Ac- 
counts: An Application of Tobit Analysis, 8 (Septem- 
ber), 172-182. 


Tobit analysis was used to examine the relative importance of house- 
hold characteristics in determining the number of credit card accounts 
per household. Results supported theoretical predictions that house- 
holds whose time was the most valuable would be most likely to have 
credit card accounts. This study suggests that Tobit analysis is useful 
for a broad range of consumer behavior studies. 


KIRBY, Patrick N. see SCHINDLER, Robert M. (September 
1997) 


KIRMANI, Amna and Peter WRIGHT (1989), Money 
Talks: Perceived Advertising Expense and Expected 
Product Quality, 16 (December), 344-353. 


AUTHOR INDEX 


Does the perceived expense of a new product’s advertising campaign 
influence expectations about the product’s quality? This article con- 
ceptualizes the process by which perceived advertising expense acts 
as a cue to quality. Results from six experiments indicate that under 
some conditions, knowledge of cost-related campaign elements can 
evoke advertising expense inferences that influence quality predic- 
tions, and these inferences may be spontaneous. 


KIRMANI, Amna (1990), The Effect of Perceived Adver- 
tising Costs on Brand Perceptions, 17 (September), 
160-171. 


How, why, and when consumers use their perceptions of advertising 
costs as cues to a new brand’s quality-related attributes is examined. 
It is proposed that consumers perceive advertising costs as deviations 
from expectations about typical costs in the product category. Per- 
ceived costs are hypothesized to affect brand perceptions in an in- 
verted-U fashion, with extremely high costs leading to negative per- 
ceptions. The level of involvement and informativeness of ad content 
moderate this relationship. An experiment in which subjects are ex- 
posed to an ad for a new product provides evidence for the proposed 
model. 


KIRMANI, Amna see BOULDING, William (June 1993) 


KIRMANI, Amna see CAMPBELL, Margaret C. (June 
2000) 


KISER, Clyde V. (1979), Comment on “Fertility as Con- 
sumption . . .” by Richard P. Bagozzi and M. Frances 
Van Loo, 5 (March), 284—287. 


KISIELIUS, Jolita and Brian STERNTHAL (1986), Ex- 
amining the Vividness Controversy: An Availability- 
Valence Interpretation, 12 (March), 418-431. 


The effect of vividness on attitudinal judgments is a controversial 
issue. Experimental evidence indicates that vividness often has no 
effect on attitudinal judgments; however, there is also evidence that 
vividness can enhance or undermine the favorableness of attitudinal 
judgments. In this article, the authors introduce the availability-va- 
lence hypothesis to predict and explain the effects of vividness and 
to account for the frequent observation of a null effect. 


KIVETZ, Ran and Itamar SIMONSON (2002), Self-Control 
for the Righteous: Toward a Theory of Precommitment 
to Indulgence, 29 (September), 199-217. 


Prior research has examined consumers’ use of self-control to avoid 
hedonic (myopic) temptations, such as overspending and smoking. In 
this research we investigate the opposite form of self-control, whereby 
consumers force themselves to indulge and avoid default forms of 
spending on utilitarian necessities and/or savings. In particular, con- 
sumers who have difficulty choosing items that are perceived as in- 
dulgences or luxuries (e.g., a cruise) over necessities (e.g., saving for 
college education) and cash in everyday decisions may use precom- 
mitments to indulgence, especially when the psychological cost of 
such commitments is less concrete. These propositions were tested 
in a series of studies involving real and hypothetical choices as well 
as process measures. The results indicate that a substantial segment 
of consumers choose hedonic luxury rewards over cash of equal or 
greater value; consumers typically explain such choices based on the 
need to precommit to indulgence, to make sure that the award does 
not end up in the pool of money used for necessities. In addition, 
consistent with our analysis, the likelihood of precommitting to in- 
dulgence is enhanced when (a) the consequences of the decision will 
be realized farther in the future, (b) the odds of winning the reward 
are lower, and (c) consumers anticipate how they will use each pos- 
sible award. We also show that awards representing indulgence are 
more effective than cash as incentives for participation in a (real) 
lottery. The theoretical and practical implications of the results are 
discussed. 
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KLEIN, David M. see SCOTT, Cliff et al. (March 1990) 
KLEIN, Noreen M. and Stewart W. BITHER (1987), An 


Investigation of Utility-Directed Cutoff Selection, 14 
(September), 240-256. 


Although the use of cutoffs in heuristic decision strategies has been 
widely discussed, few studies have attempted to identify which cutoffs 
will be used in a particular decision. In this article it is proposed that 
decision makers choose cutoffs that maximally discriminate retained 
and rejected alternatives in terms of utility. Thus, cutoff selection is 
influenced by the utility structures that the decision maker has for 
salient attributes of the alternatives. A model is tested in which cutoffs 
are assumed to be positioned where the difference in utility between 
the two attribute levels that span the cutoff is greatest. Utilities are 
measured by conjoint analysis and cutoffs are identified by concurrent 
protocols. The proposed relationships are generally supported; how- 
ever, the nature of the errors in the model’s predictions suggests a 
modification in which cutoff placement is more conservative. A sec- 
ond model with more conservative cutoffs is shown to work well in 
specific decisions, but does not generally predict cutoffs better than 
the original model. In addition, the outcomes from heuristic choice 
processes were often optimal. Decision makers who use cutoffs may 
select them rationally, with the expectation of making the best choice 
as well as simplifying a decision. 


KLEIN, Noreen M. and Manjit S. YADAV (1989), Context 
Effects on Effort and Accuracy in Choice: An Enquiry 
into Adaptive Decision Making, 15 (March), 411-421. 


Previous research suggests that context variables may have strong 
effects on choice accuracy, but little is known about consumers’ 
awareness of context or strategic response to changes in choice con- 
text. In this study, increasing the number of dominated alternatives 
significantly improved choice accuracy and reduced choice effort. 
Unobtrusive measures show that decision makers simplified the choice 
sets less when there were more dominated alternatives. The findings 
support the importance of context; several relationships between 
choice process and outcomes were context specific. Decision makers 
may rely on relatively simple forms of feedback about the choice 
context as they go through the choice process, rather than systemat- 
ically assessing it prior to strategy selection. 


KLEIN, Noreen M. see HUBER, Joel (December 1991) 
KLEIN MOORE, Noreen see BENNETT, Peter D. (Decem- 


ber 1981) 


KLEINE, Robert E., III and Jerome B. KERNAN (1991), 


Contextual Influences on the Meanings Ascribed to Or- 
dinary Consumption Objects, 18 (December), 311-324. 


Although the perception of contextualized objects pervades our ev- 
eryday experiences, the literature provides little insight into how con- 
sumers ascribe meaning to contextualized products or indeed into 
what meaning is. We address this gap in the literature by providing 
a conceptualization of consumption-object meaning and an a priori 
model for measuring it. An experiment tested several hypotheses 
concerning how the kind and amount of context affects the meanings 
people ascribe to ordinary consumption objects (and the labels that 
they use to identify those meanings). Overall, the findings support 
the proposed conceptualization. 


KLEINE, Robert E., If] see KLEINE, Susan Schultz, et al. 


(December 1995) 


KLEINE, Robert E., III see LAVERIE, Debra A. (March 


2002) 


KLEINE, Susan Schultz see ALLEN, Chris T. et al. (March 


1992) 
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KLEINE, Susan Schultz, Robert E. KLEINE, III, and Chris 
T. ALLEN (1995), How Is a Possession “Me” or “Not 
Me”? Characterizing Types and an Antecedent of Ma- 
terial Possession Attachment, 22 (December), 327-343. 


Material possession attachment, a property of the relationship between 
a specific person and a specific object of possession, reflects the extent 
of “me-ness” associated with that possession. The two Q-methodo- 
logical studies reported here investigated the nature of this me-ness 
(and “not me-ness”). Study | explores different types of attachment 
and how these types portray various facets of a person’s life story 
(i.e., identity). It shows how strong versus weak attachment, affiliation 
and/or autonomy seeking, and past, present, or future temporal ori- 
entation combine to form qualitatively distinct types of psychological 
significance. Study 2 begins development of a nomological network 
encompassing attachment by showing how mode of gift receipt (self- 
gift vs. interpersonal gift), as an antecedent, influences attachment 
type. Study 2 also examines aspects of successful and unsuccessful 
gifts. Both studies demonstrate that unidimensional affect fails to 
adequately describe or explain attachment. Together, the two studies 
suggest a more parsimonious way to represent person-possession re- 
lationships than has been offered in previous studies. Moreover, the 
findings help delineate the boundaries of attachment (e.g., What does 
it mean to say a possession is “not me’’?). 


KLEINE, Susan Schultz see LAVERIE, Debra A. (March 
2002) 


KLIPPEL, R. Eugene see MAZIS, Michael B. et al. (June 
1975) 


KLUGE, E. Alan see HELGESON, James G. et al. (March 
1984) 


KNASKO, Susan C. see MITCHELL, Deborah J. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1995) 


KNIGHT, Susan J. see PECHMANN, Cornelia (June 2002) 

KOHOUT, Frank J. see RUDD, Joel (December 1983) 

KOLBE, Richard H. and Melissa S. BURNETT (1991), 
Content-Analysis Research: An Examination of Appli- 


cations with Directives for Improving Research Reli- 
ability and Objectivity, 18 (September), 243-250. 


This article provides an empirical review and synthesis of published 
studies that have used content-analysis methods. Harold Kassarjian’s 
critical guidelines for content-analysis research were used to examine 
the methods employed in 128 studies. The guidelines were expanded 
by providing an empirical investigation of multiple dimensions of 
objectivity. Reliability issues were also assessed by examining factors 
central to the replication and interjudge coefficient calculations. The 
findings indicate a general need for improvement in the application 
of content-analysis methods. Suggestions for calculating reliability 
coefficients and for improving the objectivity and reliability of re- 
search are offered. 


KOLETSKY, Susan see FOLKES, Valerie S. et al. (March 
1987) 


KONAKAYAMA, Akira see SEXTON, Richard J. et al. 
(June 1987) 


KOPALLE, Praveen K. and Donna L. HOFFMAN (1992), 
Generalizing the Sensitivity Conditions in an Overall 
Index of Product Quality, 18 (March), 530-535. 


The issue of the sensitivity of weighted linear composites to attribute- 
importance weights has attracted researchers from various disciplines, 
including marketing, psychology, and statistics. At issue is how sen- 
sitive a weighted scale is to a particular choice of weights. Scale 
sensitivity is defined by a negative correlation between two scales. 
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By considering the general case of n attributes and using an algebraic 
approach, we specify the precise sufficiency conditions under which 
two scales will correlate negatively and thus be sensitive to the 
weights chosen. These sensitivity conditions are derived in the context 
of the computation of an overall product-quality scale, which is simply 
a special case of the general multiattribute problem. We illustrate 
these conditions for the case of two quality scales using examples 
from Test (from 1983), a German magazine similar to Consumer 
Reports, and from Places Rated Almanac (from 1987). 


KORNISH, Laura J. see DIEHL, Kristin (June 2003) 
KOSLOW, Scott, Prem N. SHAMDASANTI, and Ellen E. 


TOUCHSTONE (1994), Exploring Language Effects in 
Ethnic Advertising: A Sociolinguistic Perspective, 20 
(March), 575-585. 


The authors apply sociolinguistic theories of accommodation to in- 
vestigate how consumers in a minority subculture respond to the use 
of their ethnic language in advertising. Specifically, Hispanic con- 
sumers’ responses to the varying degrees of Spanish-language usage 
in print advertising were examined. It was found that the effects of 
Spanish usage in advertising can be usefully explained by accom- 
modation theory. Spanish-language advertising increased Hispanic 
consumers’ perception of advertiser sensitivity to Hispanic culture 
and people, and this perception in turn enhanced affect toward the 
advertisements. Yet, after controlling for perceived advertiser sensi- 
tivity, it was also found that advertising exclusively in Spanish de- 
creased affect toward the advertisement. This finding may be inter- 
preted to mean that though Spanish-language advertising appears to 
signal solidarity with the Hispanic community, exclusive use of Span- 
ish in advertising may arouse Hispanic insecurities about language 
usage. Implications for future research and theory on language choice 
and usage in communication to consumer subcultures are discussed. 


KOURILSKY, Marilyn and Trudy MURRAY (1981), The 


Use of Economic Reasoning to Increase Satisfaction 
with Family Decision Making, 8 (September), 183-188. 


This study examines whether parents and youngsters can be taught 
to apply economic reasoning to everyday family decisions, and 
whether such application increases their satisfaction with the decision- 
making process. The results show that instructional mediation in- 
creases levels of economic reasoning in family budgetary decisions, 
which in turn increases the level of children’s and parents’ satisfaction 
with the decision-making process. 


KOVER, Arthur J. (1995), Copywriters’ Implicit Theories 


of Communication: An Exploration, 21 (March), 
596-611. 


Advertising copywriters, in common with other craftspeople, seem- 
ingly work without theories, even though their work exhibits insights 
about consumer motivation and behavior. This research explored the 
existence of implicit theories of communication among a sample of 
copywriters. The findings indicated that copywriters do articulate a 
common set of informal theories that are based on perceptions of the 
writing of advertising as an internal dialogue. Aspects of these implicit 
theories differ from many assumptions and findings of current formal 
theories of advertising. These differences exist in the areas of the 
nature of affect toward advertising, the nature of the connection be- 
tween advertising and the brand advertised, and involvement with the 
advertising message. These implicit theories form the basis for sug- 
gesting changes in understanding copywriters’ work and for academic 
and applied research on advertising and marketing. 


KOZINETS, Robert V. (2001), Utopian Enterprise: Artic- 


ulating the Meanings of Star Trek’s Culture of Con- 
sumption, 28 (June), 67-88. 


In this article, | examine the cultural and subcultural construction of 
consumption meanings and practices as they are negotiated from mass 
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media images and objects. Field notes and artifacts from 20 months 
of fieldwork at Star Trek fan clubs, at conventions, and in Internet 
groups, and 67 interviews with Star Trek fans are used as data. Star 
Trek’s subculture of consumption is found to be constructed as a 
powerful utopian refuge. Stigma, social situation, and the need for 
legitimacy shape the diverse subcultures’ consumption meanings and 
practices. Legitimizing articulations of Star Trek as a religion or myth 
underscore fans’ heavy investment of self in the text. These sacralizing 
articulations are used to distance the text from its superficial status 
as a commercial product. The findings emphasize and describe how 
consumption often fulfills the contemporary hunger for a conceptual 
space in which to construct a sense of self and what matters in life. 
They also reveal broader cultural tensions between the affective in- 
vestments people make in consumption objects and the encroachment 
of commercialization. 


KOZINETS, Robert V. (2002), Can Consumers Escape the 
Market? Emancipatory Illuminations from Burning 
Man, 29 (June), 20-38. 


This ethnography explores the emancipatory dynamics of the Burning 
Man project, a one-week-long antimarket event. Practices used at 
Burning Man to distance consumers from the market include dis- 
courses supporting communality and disparaging market logics, al- 
ternative exchange practices, and positioning consumption as self- 
expressive art. Findings reveal several communal practices that 
distance consumption from broader rhetorics of efficiency and ra- 
tionality. Although Burning Man’s participants materially support the 
market, they successfully construct a temporary hypercommunity 
from which to practice divergent social logics. Escape from the mar- 
ket, if possible at all, must be conceived of as similarly temporary 
and local. 


KRASNER, Leonard see BATTALIO, Raymond C. et al. 
(September 1974) 


KRISHNA, Aradhna see RAGHUBIR, Priya (June 1996) 


KRISHNAMURTHI, Lakshman see WITTINK, Dick R. et 
al. (March 1982) 


KRISHNAMURTHI, Lakshman (1983), The Salience of 
Relevant Others and Its Effect on Individual and Joint 


Preferences: An Experimental Investigation, 10 (June), 
62-72. 


This article offers an approach to joint decision making that is an 
extension of the key informant approach. MBAs and their household 
partners were either prompted to or told not to take each other into 
consideration in stating their preferences for MBA jobs. The house- 
hold partners came significantly closer to representing the joint po- 
sition as a result of the prompt than did the MBAs; they were also 
more accurate in their perception of the other group’s preferences. It 
is concluded that a key informant’s awareness that a decision is joint 
does not by itself enhance his/her accuracy in predicting joint pref- 
erences; rather, accuracy depends on a key informant’s knowledge of 
the other’s preferences. 


KRISHNAMURTHI, Lakshman, Tridib MAZUMDAR, and 
S. P. RAJ (1992), Asymmetric Response to Price in 
Consumer Brand Choice and Purchase Quantity Deci- 
sions, 19 (December), 387-400. 


The study investigates whether consumers exhibit asymmetry (i.e., 
different sensitivity) to negative (“loss”) and positive (“gain”) dif- 
ferences between the reference price and the purchase price in brand 
choice and purchase quantity decisions. Using panel data for two 
frequently purchased products with three brands in each product cat- 
egory, we find that consumers loyal to a brand (“loyals”) respond to 
gain and loss with the same sensitivity in brand choice decisions. 
However, consumers not loyal to any brand (“switchers”) respond 
more strongly to gains than to losses. In purchase quantity decisions, 
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brand-loyal consumers are found to respond asymmetrically to gains 
and losses, but the direction of the asymmetry depends on whether 
the decision is made before or after the household inventory reaches 
a stock-out level (i.e., the level at which the household inventory 
needs to be replenished). When the decision is made after a stock- 
out, brand-loyal consumers are more responsive to a gain in the price 
of their favorite brand than to a loss. In contrast, when the quantity 
decision is made before a stock-out, loyals are more sensitive to a 
loss than to a gain. In only two of the six brands examined do we 
find evidence of asymmetry in switchers’ quantity decisions. In both 
cases, switchers respond more strongly to a price loss than to a gain, 
regardless of whether the purchase decision is made before or after 
a stock-out. 


KRISHNAMURTHI, Lakshman see BRIESCH, Richard A. 


et al. (September 1997) 


KRISHNAMURTHY, Parthasarathy and Mita SUJAN 


(1999), Retrospection versus Anticipation: The Role of 
the Ad under Retrospective and Anticipatory Self-Re- 
ferencing, 26 (June), 55-69. 


Through three studies we demonstrate that contextually detailed ads 
are facilitative in enhancing brand attitudes and intentions under an- 
ticipatory self-referencing, whereas ads stripped of contextual detail 
are facilitative in enhancing brand attitudes and intentions under ret- 
rospective self-referencing. We find that when minimal ad information 
is provided, self-related thoughts about the past contain more con- 
textual information than self-related thoughts about the future. In 
study 1, we find that when consumers engage in retrospective self- 
referencing, providing more contextual information in the ad increases 
the incidence of self-related thoughts that are discordant with the 
advertised brand (hereafter, “self-brand discordant thoughts”), de- 
creases self-related thoughts that are concordant with the advertised 
brand (hereafter, “self-brand concordant thoughts”), and decreases 
brand attitudes and behavioral intentions. Conversely, when consum- 
ers engage in anticipatory self-referencing, providing more contextual 
information in the ad increases the incidence of contextually detailed 
thoughts, increases the ability to form consumption visions, increases 
the incidence of self-brand concordant thoughts without affecting self- 
brand discordant thoughts, and increases ad and brand attitudes and 
behavioral intentions. Mediation tests suggest that the effects on brand 
evaluations are mediated both by the extent to which consumers form 
brand-related consumption visions and by the extent to which they 
can link themselves to the advertised brand through concordant 
thoughts. In study 2 we show that the demonstrated differences be- 
tween retrospection and anticipation are predicated on self-referencing 
and are not obtained for other referencing. Together, the results in- 
dicate that it is important to account both for the presence of self- 
referencing and for the variations in the nature of self-referencing 
encouraged by the ad. 


KRISHNAMURTHY, | Parthasarathy and Anuradha 


SIVARAMAN (2002), Counterfactual Thinking and 
Advertising Responses, 28 (March), 650-658. 


This article examines the effects of counterfactual thinking on infor- 
mation processing. We conceptualize counterfactual thinking—a pro- 
cess of mentally undoing the outcome of an event by imagining 
alternate antecedent states—as a problem-solving process that will 
increase scrutiny of subsequently encountered information. Results 
from two studies indicate that measures of persuasion are more sen- 
sitive to the quality of message arguments when counterfactual think- 
ing precedes message exposure. This research raises the possibility 
that counterfactual thinking may be an underappreciated cognitive 
determinant of ad responses. This research also represents a first 
attempt at striking a relationship between counterfactual thinking and 
information processing. 


KRISHNAN, Shanker see KUMAR, Anand (March 2004) 


KRISTEL, Orie V. see MCGRAW, A. Peter (September 


2003) 


KROEBER-RIEL, Werner (1979), Activation Research: 


Psychobiological Approaches in Consumer Research, 5 
(March), 240-250. 


Activation is a psychobiological concept that plays an important role 
in explaining consumer behavior. Following an introduction to the 
theory and measurement of activation, results of experimental re- 
search in advertising effectiveness are presented. The stronger the 
activation elicited by a stimulus, the better was the level of cognitive 
performance—a relationship that poses new questions for consume 
research. 


KUHN, Deanna see CAPON, Noel (December 1980) 
KUHN, Deanna see CAPON, Noel (March 1982) 
KUMAR, Anand and Shanker KRISHNAN (2004), Mem- 


ory Interference in Advertising: A Replication and Ex- 
tension, 30 (March), 602-611. 


Memory for information in an ad can be detrimentally affected by 
exposure to another ad if the pictures in the two ads are similar. This 
has been termed contextual interference and has been shown to affect 
unfamiliar brands featured in an ad. Two studies were conducted to 
replicate the interference effect on unfamiliar brands and to examine 
whether familiar brands will be affected. The results replicate the 
interference effect on unfamiliar brands, demonstrating the robustness 
of the phenomenon. The results also show that claims about familiar 
brands are affected, qualifying previous research that shows that fa- 
miliar brands are relatively impervious to competitive interference. 


KUNTZE, Ronald J. see LASTOVICKA, John L. (June 


1999) 


KUSS, Alfred see JACOBY, Jacob et al. (September 1994) 


L 


LABAY, Duncan G. and Thomas C. KINNEAR (1981), 


Exploring the Consumer Decision Process in the Adop- 
tion of Solar Energy Systems, 8 (December), 271-278. 


This study examines residential solar energy systems within an adop- 
tion and diffusion of innovations framework. The findings indicate 
considerable differences between adopters and nonadopters on many 
measures. Multivariate nominal scale analysis is used to develop clas- 
sification models based on both attribute perceptions of solar energy 
systems and demographic characteristics. 


LACHER, Kathleen T. and Richard MIZERSKI (1994), An 


Exploratory Study of the Responses and Relationships 
Involved in the Evaluation of, and in the Intention to 
Purchase New Rock Music, 21 (September), 366-380. 


Recorded music is a multibillion dollar industry, yet little consumer 
research has addressed the decision-making process behind its pur- 
chase. This study examined the responses new rock music creates in 
the listener and how those responses influenced the intention to later 
buy the music. Experimental findings revealed that the sensorial, emo- 
tional, imaginal, and analytical responses to music all had direct ef- 
fects on the affective and experimental responses, which in turn in- 
fluenced purchase intention. The strongest indicator of purchase 
intention was the need to reexperience the music. Liking the music 
(e.g., affective response) was not as strong an indicator of purchase 
intention as was the experimental response, which measures the mu- 
sic’s ability to create an absorbing experience. 
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LADD, George W. and Martin ZOBER (1977), Model of 


Consumer Reaction to Product Characteristics, 4 (Sep- 
tember), 89-101. 


A model is presented that is similar to Lancaster’s model of consumer 
demand, but that does not use the most criticized assumptions of this 
model. Some empirical results are presented. Practical applications 
of the model are discussed. 


LADD, George W. and Martin ZOBER (1979), Comment 


on Ratchford, 6 (June), 85-87. 


LAMBERT, Zarrel V., Paul L. DOERING, Eric 


GOLDSTEIN, and William C. MCCORMICK (1980), 
Predispositions Toward Generic Drug Acceptance, 7 
(June), 14—23. 


This study examined the predispositions of persons, particularly the 
elderly poor, toward substituting chemically equivalent generic drugs 
for more expensive brand name products prescribed by their physi- 
cians. The findings suggest that these persons are not prone to choose 
generic substitutions for brand name drugs. 


LANDON, E. Laird, Jr. (1974), Self Concept, Ideal Self 


Concept, and Consumer Purchase Intentions, | (Sep- 
tember), 44-51. 


The present study presents prepurchase support for a self concept/ 
purchase intention link and also indicates that some subjects predom- 
inantly match product-image with self-image while others tend to 
match product-image with ideal self-image. 


LANE, Paul M. see KAUFMAN, Carol Felker et al. (De- 


cember 1991) 


LAROCHE, Michel and John A. HOWARD (1980), Non- 


linear Relations in a Complex Model of Buyer Behavior, 
6 (March), 377-388. 


Econometric techniques are used to test in a nonlinear fashion a model 
built around the learning subsystem of the Howard-Sheth theory of 
buyer behavior. Findings of nonlinearities (including interactions) are 
shown to improve the R’s, to be generally consistent with the theory, 
and to provide researchers with hypotheses to be tested in other pur- 
chase situations. 


LASTOVICKA, John L. see JOACHIMSTHALER, Erich 


A. (December 1984) 


LASTOVICKA, John L., John P. MURRY, Jr., Erich A. 


JOACHIMSTHALER, Gaurav BHALLA, and Jim 
SCHEURICH (1987), A Lifestyle Typology to Model 
Young Male Drinking and Driving, 14 (September), 
257-263. 


A segmentation typology of young males is developed. This typology 
is based on the lifestyle traits that prior research suggests are linked 
to drinking-driving behaviors. Implications of this life-style analysis 
for those managing campaigns against drinking and driving are 
discussed. 


LASTOVICKA, John L. and Erich A. 


JOACHIMSTHALER (1988), Improving the Detection 
of Personality—Behavior Relationships in Consumer Re- 
search, 14 (March), 583-587. 


Past suggestions for improving detection of personality-consumer 
behavior relationships concerned the personality side of the relation- 
ship. In contrast, after Epstein (1979, 1980), this research calls for 
an examination of the reliability of the dependent variable, the be- 
havior measure. Using data from two large-scale lifestyle studies, this 
research empirically demonstrates how increasing test-retest reliabil- 
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ities of repeated behavior measures results in enhanced detection of 
personality—behavior relations. Theoretical and practical implications 
are discussed. 


LASTOVICKA, John L. see MURRY, John P., Jr. et al. 


(March 1992) 


LASTOVICKA, John L., Lance A. BETTENCOURT, Renée 


Shaw HUGHNER, and Ronald J. KUNTZE (1999), 
Lifestyle of the Tight and Frugal: Theory and Mea- 
surement, 26 (June), 85-98. 


Who has not known a tightwad? Yet this pervasive consumer trait— 
being frugal—has been ignored in the scholarly consumer behavior 
literature. This research articulates the nature of this overlooked con- 
sumer trait and then develops, evaluates, and empirically applies a 
multi-item scale of frugality. The results from a six-study program 
of empirical research are reported. These studies describe (1) the 
psychometric properties of a frugality measure, (2) demonstrations 
of how frugality assists the empirical study of consumer usage and 
acquisition behaviors, and (3) frugality scale norms from a probability 
sample of the general adult population. 


LAVERIE, Debra A., Robert E. KLEINE III, and Susan 


Schultz KLEINE (2002), Reexamination and Extension 
of Kleine, Kleine, and Kernan’s Social Identity Model 
of Mundane Consumption: The Mediating Role of the 
Appraisal Process, 28 (March), 659-669. 


Solomon (1983) proposed that products, as social stimuli, influence 
reflected appraisals. Appraisals, in turn, influence self-definition. 
Kleine, Kleine, and Kernan (1993, study 2) empirically supported 
Solomon’s hypothesis. Appraisals were found to completely mediate 
the relationship between possessions and self-definition. Appraisals 
are thus an essential link between possession sets and individuals’ 
self-definitions. The current study extends the Kleine et al. (1993) 
model in two important ways. First, we combined insights from iden- 
tity theory, appraisal theory, and the sociology of emotions literatures 
to offer a more precise and comprehensive conceptualization of the 
appraisal process that includes both cognitive and emotional com- 
ponents. The conceptualization distinguishes appraisals of possessions 
from appraisals of performance and reflected versus self-appraisals. 
Second, symbolic interactionist theory suggests that social interac- 
tions and media are social communication discourses that, like pos- 
sessions, influence self-definitions via appraisals. The extended model 
incorporates these possibilities. Data collected from individuals with 
an identity based on one of two freely chosen athletic activities pro- 
vides encouraging support for the extended model. The result pattern 
provides insights into how appraisals mediate the relationship between 
social communication discourses and self-definition. 


LAVIN, Marilyn (1995), Creating Consumers in the 1930s: 
Irna Phillips and the Radio Soap Opera, 22 (June), 
75-89. 


The 1930s marked an important stage in the evolution of a mass 
consumer society in the United States. The current article examines 
the roles that Irna Phillips and the early radio soap opera played in 
that process. Through the daytime serial, Phillips developed a program 
format that appealed to American housewives, who were the likely 
purchasers of most household products. She adjusted story lines to 
meet the selling needs of her sponsors; she used soap opera characters 
as effective product spokespersons; and she designed program pro- 
motions to stimulate product sales. However, at the same time that 
her programs sold products contributing to social change, they also 
reinforced traditional expectations about the roles of women as house- 
wives and mothers. 
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LAW, Sharmistha, Scott A. HAWKINS, and Fergus I. M. 
CRAIK (1998), Repetition-Induced Belief in the Eld- 
erly: Rehabilitating Age-Related Memory Deficits, 25 
(September), 91-107. 


This research examines the impact of age-related deficits in recog- 
nition and source memory on repetition-induced increases in belief 
in fictitious statements (the “truth effect”). Young and elderly subjects 
made recognition-memory judgments and rated the credibility of new 
and previously presented statements. Experiment | assessed the level 
of memory impairment in the elderly, as compared to the young, and 
its influence on the truth effect. The elderly, who had a greater ten- 
dency to make false-alarm errors in recognition and had poorer source 
memory for the claims, were more susceptible to the truth-inflating 
effect of repetition than were the young. Deeper (semantic vs. per- 
ceptual) processing was ineffective in reducing age-related deficits in 
memory or sensitivity to repetition-induced beliefs. Experiment 2 
demonstrated that an imagery encoding task did provide more en- 
vironmental support (a greater improvement in recognition and source 
memory for the elderly than the young) than did a perceptual encoding 
task. When both young and elderly subjects engaged in an imagery 
task during encoding, their memory performance was equivalent and 
age-related differences in the truth effect were abolished. Thus, it 
appears that the elderly are more susceptible to the truth-inflating 
effect of repetition, and this effect seems to be mediated via their 
poor memory. However, if memory is enhanced using environmental 


support, the elderly are no longer especially vulnerable to the truth 
effect. 


LAWSON, Robert see PARK, C. Whan et al. (September 
1991) 


LEAVITT, Clark see STERNTHAL, Brian et al. (March 
1978) 


LEAVITT, Clark see GREENWALD, Anthony G. (June 
1984) 


LECLERC, France see SCHMITT, Bernd H. et al. (June 
1988) 


LECLERC, France see RUSSO, J. Edward (September 
1994) 


LECLERC, France, Bernd H. SCHMITT, and Laurette 
DUBE (1995), Waiting Time and Decision Making: Is 
Time like Money? 22 (June), 110-119. 


Time is a resource. As such, consumers have to make decisions re- 
garding their use of time in the purchase and consumption of goods 
and services. Using prospect theory and mental accounting as the- 
oretical frameworks, this article investigates whether consumers treat 
time like money when they make decisions. In a series of studies, 
we found that the value of consumers’ time is not constant but depends 
on contextual characteristics of the decision situation. Our results also 
suggest that in deterministic situations, people make decisions in- 
volving time losses in a manner consistent with the convex loss func- 
tion proposed by prospect theory. However, in decision making under 
conditions of risk, people seem to make risk-averse choices with 
respect to decisions in the domain of time in contrast to the risk- 
seeking behavior often found with respect to decisions involving 
losses of money. We discuss the nonfungibility of time as an expla- 
nation for the discrepancy between decisions involving time and those 
involving money. 


LECLERC, France see HSEE, Christopher K. (September 
1998) 


LEE, Angela Y. and Brian STERNTHAL (1999), The Ef- 
fects of Positive Mood on Memory, 26 (September), 
115-127. 
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The results of four studies examining the effect of mood on the 
learning of brand names show that a positive mood enhances the 
learning of brand names in relation to a neutral mood. Respondents’ 
clustering of the brand names they recalled suggests that a positive 
mood fosters relational elaboration by prompting the classification of 
brands on the basis of their category membership, which then serves 
as an effective cue for brand name retrieval. Results also suggest that 
mood can affect the rehearsal of the specific brand names. These 
findings add to the growing evidence that mood affects the strategies 
used to process information and demonstrate for the first time that 
mood affects brand rehearsal as well as relational elaboration. These 
findings also question the adequacy of theoretical accounts for mood 
effects based on the notion that a positive mood reduces the processing 
of stimulus information. 


LEE, Angela Y. see AAKER, Jennifer L. (June 2001) 
LEE, Lucy Chao see Ferber, Robert (June 1974). 


LEE, Yih Hwai and Charlotte MASON (1999), Responses 
to Information Incongruency in Advertising: The Role 
of Expectancy, Relevancy, and Humor, 26 (September), 
156-169. 


Two studies examining the effects of expectancy, relevancy, and hu- 
mor on attitude formation are presented. Following previous research, 
expectancy refers to the degree to which an item or a piece of in- 
formation falls into some predetermined pattern or structure evoked 
by an ad. Relevancy refers to the degree to which an item or a piece 
of information contributes to the identification of the primary message 
communicated by the ad. Across two studies that examined immediate 
response, we found that information expectancy and relevancy interact 
to produce different levels of attitude favorability. Although ads with 
unexpected-relevant information elicited more favorable attitudes than 
did ads with expected-relevant information, ads with unexpected- 
irrelevant information yielded less favorable attitudes that did ads 
with expected-relevant information. Further- more, humor and rele- 
vancy interact where a humorous execution was found to have a 
favorable effect in ads with unexpected-irrelevant information but not 
in ads with unexpected-relevant information. In addition, the second 
study further examined delayed responses in which the findings re- 
vealed a different pattern. Particularly noteworthy is a sleeper effect 
for ads with unexpected-irrelevant information where attitudes for 
both the ad and the brand improved over time. We conclude with 
implications and suggestions for future research. 


LEFKOFF-HAGIUS, Roxanne and Charlotte H. MASON 
(1993), Characteristic, Beneficial, and Image Attributes 


in Consumer Judgments of Similarity and Preference, 
20 (June), 100-110. 


This article investigates the assumption that similar products are sim- 
ilarly liked. An examination of previous research reveals a subtle 
discrepancy—what is important to consumers when judging the sim- 
ilarity of products does not necessarily match what is important to 
them when evaluating products for purchase. In an empirical study, 
we examine this discrepancy and focus on the role of different kinds 
of attributes. We find that beneficial attributes were relatively more 
important in preference assessments than in similarity judgments. 
Alternatively, characteristic attributes were relatively less important 
in preference assessments than in similarity judgments. Unexpectedly, 
image attributes were relatively less important in preference assess- 
ment than in similarity judgments. These results provide insights into 
why “me too” products may not succeed. 


LEHFELD, Alane K. see DERRICK, Frederick W. (Sep- 
tember 1980) 


LEHMANN, Donald R., Terrence V. O'BRIEN, John U. 
FARLEY, and John A. HOWARD (1974), Some Em- 
pirical Contributions to Buyer Behavior Theory, | (De- 

cember), 43-55. 
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A comprehensive buyer behavior model is examined in the context 
of a test market study utilizing a specially designed panel. The analysis 
uses both full-model cross-sectional and longitudinal procedures. Im- 
provements for the hypothesized model are suggested, as well as 
implications for buyer behavior theories in general. 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see FARLEY, John U. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1978) 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see MOORE, William L. (Decem- 
ber 1980) 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see HOLBROOK, Morris B. 
(March 1981) 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see FARLEY, John U. (March 
1982) 


LEHMANN, Donald R. and William L. MOORE (1983), 
On Hypotheses, Measurements, and the Extension of 
Knowledge, 10 (June), 132-133. 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see CORFMAN, Kim P. (June 
1987) 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see PAN, Yigang (June 1993) 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see CORFMAN, Kim P. (June 
1993) 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see GREENLEAE, Eric A. (Sep- 
tember 1995) 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see MOREAU, C. Page (March 
2000) 


LEIBENSTEIN, Harvey (1979), Comment on “Fertility as 
Consumption” by Richard P. Bagozzi and M. Frances 
Van Loo, 5 (March), 287-289. 


LEIGH, Thomas W. see CELSI, Richard L. et al. (June 1993) 


LEONARD-BARTON, Dorothy (1981), Voluntary Sim- 
plicity Lifestyles and Energy Conservation, 8 (Decem- 
ber), 243-252. 


This paper presents a behavioral index for measuring an individual’s 
tendency towards a lifestyle of voluntary simplicity, characterized by 
ecological awareness, attempts to become more self-sufficient, and 
efforts to decrease personal consumption of goods. The index is shown 
to predict energy conservation and intention to purchase solar 
equipment. 


LEONARD-BARTON, Dorothy (1985), Experts as Nega- 
tive Opinion Leaders in the Diffusion of a Technological 
Innovation, 11 (March), 914-926. 


In the diffusion of controversial technological innovations, experts 
influence the rate and extent of acceptance by serving as negative or 
positive opinion leaders. This study of prosthodontists and their choice 
of opinion leaders draws data from both national and local samples 
of professionals to explain the use of nonprecious alloys as a gold 
substitute in dental restorations. The role of innovation discontinuers 
is also explored. 


LEONARDI, Jean-Paul see GREEN, Robert T. et al. (March 
1983) 


LEONG, Siew Meng (1989), A Citation Analysis of the 
Journal of Consumer Research, 15 (March), 498-503. 
An analysis of the nature of reference sources cited by authors of 


articles published in five sample volumes of the Journal of Consumer 
Research is reported. Results indicate that consumer researchers draw 
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upon a diverse literature, although much of it is seldom used. Con- 
sumer research is linked most closely with psychology and marketing, 
although there is a rising trend of citations to its own literature base. 
JCRauthors also tend to rely primarily on journals for their sources 
of references. 


LEONG, Siew Meng see COTE, Joseph A. et al. (December 
1991) 


LESSIG, V. Parker see PARK, C. Whan (September 1977) 
LESSIG, V. Parker see PARK, C. Whan (September 1981) 
LESSNE, Greg see SEYMOUR, Daniel (December 1984) 


LEUTHOLD, Jane H. (1981), Taxation and the Consump- 
tion of Household Time, 7 (March), 388-394. 


The impact of taxation on the allocation of time within households 
to market work, home production, and child care is empirically ex- 
amined using cross-section data on a sample of two-earner families. 
Taxes are found to have little effect on the two-earner family’s al- 
location of time, compared with other factors, such as the number 
and ages of children in the family. 


LEVAV, Jonathan see ARIELY, Dan (December 2000) 


LEVEDAHL, J. William (1980), The Impact of Permanent 
and Transitory Income on Household Automobile Ex- 
penditure, 7 (June), 55-66. 


Results indicate that transitory, relative to permanent, income affects 
the timing but not the magnitude of automobile expenditure. Five 
permanent income estimators are used, including expected income 
reported by the households. Predictions using this particular measure 
indicate instances of significant improvement, suggesting that direct 
measurement of anticipated income may help predict automobile 
expenditure. 


LEVIN, Irwin P. and Richard D. JOHNSON (1984), Esti- 
mating Price-Quality Tradeoffs Using Comparative 
Judgments, 11 (June), 593-600. 


A subtractive model was found to describe how subjects traded off 
price and quality values when equating two purchases of ground beef. 
Derived estimates of price change per unit of quality varied as a 
function of whether price or quality judgments were required and 
whether the quality dimension was expressed in positive (percent lean) 
or negative terms (percent fat). Results were discussed in terms of 
factors that affect the generality of conclusions about price—quality 
tradeoffs. 


LEVIN, Irwin P. see JOHNSON, Richard D. (September 
1985) 


LEVIN, Irwin P. and Gary J. GAETH (1988), How Con- 
sumers Are Affected by the Framing of Attribute In- 
formation Before and After Consuming the Product, 15 
(December), 374-378. 


Consumers rated several qualitative attributes of ground beef that 
framed the beef as either “75, lean” or “25, fat.” The consumers’ 
evaluations were more favorable toward the beef labeled “75, lean” 
than that labeled “25, and fat.” More importantly, the magnitude of 
this information framing effect lessened when consumers actually 
tasted the meat. We discuss these results in terms of an averaging 
model, which suggests that a diagnostic product experience dilutes 
the impact of information framing. 


LEVINE, Adeline (1976), Educational and Occupational 
Choice: A Synthesis of Literature from Sociology and 
Psychology, 2 (March), 276-289. 


Major theories about educational and occupational attainment have 
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stressed the final choices as the results of a development process. 
Many empirical studies have demonstrated that the major influences 
on educational and occupational attainments are socioeconomic ori- 
gins, intelligence, race, and sex. A review of findings about these 
factors, the family, schools, and other mediating variables is presented 
in which the problems of research are stressed, particularly the in- 
adequacies of studies that ignore factors such as the demand for labor 
and business cycles. 


LEVINE, Ellen see BROCKNER, Joel et al. (June 1984) 
LEVY, Sidney J. see HEISLEY, Deborah D. (December 


1991) 


LEVY, Sidney J. (1996), Stalking the Amphisbaena, 23 (De- 


cember), 163-176. 


AMPHISBAENA: A fabulous animal, keeper of the “Great Secret,” 
according to a sixteenth-century Italian manuscript that belonged to 
Count Pierre V. Piobb. It is a symbol that occurs with some frequency 
in heraldic images, marks, and signs. It was known to the Greeks, 
and it owes its name to the belief that, having a head to both ends, 
it could move forward or backward with equal ease. Sometimes it is 
depicted with the claws of a bird and the pointed wings of a bat 
(Piobb 1950). According to Diel (1952), it was probably intended to 
express the horror and anguish associated with ambivalent situations. 
Like all fabulous animals, it instances the ability of the human mind 
to reorder aspects of the real world, according to supralogical laws, 
blending them into patterns expressive of man’s motivating psychic 
forces (Cirlot 1962). 


LEWIS, Phillip A. see BALAKRISHNAN, P. V. (Sundar) 


et al. (March 1993) 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. and William O. BEARDEN 


(1986), Measurement and Structure of Kelley’s Covar- 
iance Theory, 13 (September), 290-296. 


In prior attribution research on Kelley’s covariance theory, researchers 
have generally accepted the person—stimulus—circumstance attribution 
taxonomy based upon covariation between contextual variables (e.g., 
consistency) and “global” measures of attributions. This article ex- 
amines the person—stimulus—circumstance taxonomy using both spe- 
cific-item attribution measures and the more commonly used general- 
item measures. Factor-analysis results support the 
person—stimulus—circumstance typology. However, convergent and 
discriminant analyses indicate that different concepts are being mea- 
sured by the specific- and general-item measures when the research 
moves from one level of abstraction to another. 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R., Peter H. BLOCH, and 


William C. BLACK (1988), Correlates of Price Ac- 
ceptability, 15 (September), 243-252. 


The cognitive tradeoff between price and product quality is used as 
a basis for hypothesizing interrelationships between two individual 
difference variables and two price-related responses. Results of a 
correlational study support the hypothesis of an inverse relationship 
between price consciousness and product involvement and the hy- 
potheses that price consciousness and product involvement have op- 
posite implications for several price-related constructs. Results also 
indicate a positive relationship between price acceptability level and 
the width of the latitude of price acceptance. 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. and William O. BEARDEN 


(1989), Contextual Influences on Perceptions of Mer- 
chant-Supplied Reference Prices, 16 (June), 55-66. 


Two contextual variables that have theoretical roots in information 
processing, attribution, and social judgment theories were manipu- 
lated along with three levels of merchant-supplied reference price in 
a2 x 2 x 3 analysis of variance design. Results support the hy- 
pothesized effects of consistency and distinctiveness as contextual 


variables that influence internal price standards and purchase evalu- 
ations. The three price levels resulted in a curvilinear pattern of results 
for the purchase evaluation and source credibility dependent variables, 
as hypothesized. However, contrary to assimilation-contrast theory, 
the impact of the merchant-supplied reference price on estimates of 
normal and fair prices was monotonic. 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R., Scot BURTON, and Eric J. 
KARSON (1991), The Effect of Semantic Cues on Con- 
sumer Perceptions of Reference Price Ads, 18 (Decem- 
ber), 380-391. 


This article examines the differential effects of two types of semantic 
cues: (1) cues connoting that an advertised price discount exhibits 
low consistency over time, and (2) cues connoting that an advertised 
discount is highly distinctive vis-4-vis competitors. Results suggest 
that, for manipulations of external reference prices with offering price 
held constant, semantic cues that connote high distinctiveness are 
more effective in influencing consumers’ price-related evaluations 
when the external reference price is otherwise implausibly high than 
are semantic cues that connote low consistency. For manipulations 
of offering prices with external reference price held constant, however, 
semantic cues connoting high distinctiveness exert more relative in- 
fluence on price-related cognitions when offering prices are high. 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. see NETEMEYER, Richard 
G. et al. (March 1995) 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R., Richard G. NETEMEYER, 
and Scot BURTON (1995), Assessing the Domain Spec- 
ificity of Deal Proneness: A Field Study, 22 (December), 
314-326. 


Results of two studies designed to assess the manner in which the 
deal proneness construct is best conceptualized are presented. On the 
basis of a review of the sales promotion literature, three alternatives 
are identified: (1) deal proneness is a general construct that encom- 
passes various deal types (i.e., a single deal proneness construct), (2) 
deal proneness is a domain-specific construct (e.g., coupon proneness, 
sale proneness, rebate proneness), or (3) deal proneness is a construct 
that includes only certain types of deals (e.g., price-oriented deals, 
active-oriented deals). Across both studies, operationalizations con- 
sistent with each of the alternatives are developed, confirmatory factor 
models consistent with each are compared, and the predictive validity 
of the alternatives is assessed by relating operationalizations consis- 
tent with each alternative to a variety of deal-responsive behaviors 
collected unobtrusively in natural field settings. Results support treat- 
ing deal proneness as a domain-specific construct. 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. see JANISZEWSKI, Chris 
(March 1999) 


LIEFELD, John and Louise A. HESLOP (1985), Reference 
Prices and Deception in Newspaper Advertising, |1 
(March), 868-876. 


Consumers were exposed to newspaper advertisements for four prod- 
ucts and one of five different price representations—regular price alone, 
sale price alone, regular price with Manufacturer’s Suggested List 
Price (MSLP), sale price with regular price, or sale price with MSLP. 
Perceptions of the ordinary prices of the products were not affected 
by the presence or type of reference price, but the subjects did have 
lower estimates of ordinary prices in the sale context. The accuracy 
of consumer perceptions of ordinary prices was not related to the 
recency of subject shopping experience for the products as measured 
in the study. 


LIM, Jeen-Su see DARLEY, William K. (December 1993) 
LIN, Chi-Yuan see GRAHAM, John L. et al. (June 1988) 
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LINDQUIST, Jay D. see KAUFMAN, Carol Felker et al. 
(December 1991) 


LINZ, Daniel see HEBERLEIN, Thomas A. et al. (June 
1982) 


LIPKUS, Isaac M. see KELLER, Punam Anand (June 2002) 


LITTLE, John D. C. see KALYANARAM, Gurumurthy 
(December 1994) 


LITTMAN, Mark S. (1979), The 1980 Census of Popula- 
tion: Content and Coverage Improvement Plans, 6 (Sep- 
tember), 204-212. 


This paper outlines the questionnaire content of the 1980 Census of 
Population, and provides a brief rationale for changes that have been 
made since the 1970 Census. In addition, coverage improvement plans 
that are new to the census operation are delineated. 


LOCANDER, William B. see SPARKMAN, Richard M., Jr. 
(December 1980) 


LOCANDER, William B. see THOMPSON, Craig J. et al. 
(September 1989) 


LOCANDER, William B. see THOMPSON, Craig J. et al. 
(December 1990) 


LOCANDER, William B. see THOMPSON, Craig J. et al. 
(December 1994) 


LOCKEMAN, Bradley D. see NEWMAN, Joseph W. (De- 
cember 1976) 


LODISH, Leonard M. see BURKE, Raymond R. et al. (June 
1992) 


LOEWENSTEIN, George F. see HOCH, Stephen J. (March 
1991) 


LOEWENSTEIN, George see STRAHILEVITZ, Michal A. 
(December 1998) 


LOEWENSTEIN, George (2001), The Creative Destruction 
of Decision Research, 28 (December), 499-505. 


The most recent wave of decision research goes beyond the usual 
critiques of linear probability weighting, exponential discounting, and 
other specialized assumptions, and challenges some of the most basic 
assumptions of the decision-making paradigm itself. In response to 
these challenges, decision researchers have proposed alternative ac- 
counts of behavior, some of which bear little resemblance to decision 
making as it is commonly conceived. I provide an overview of some 
of the challenges confronting the decision-making paradigm, and I 
present the broad outline of what I see as an emerging alternative 
perspective. 


LOKEN, Barbara and Ronald HOVERSTAD (1985), Re- 
lationships Between Information Recall and Subsequent 
Attitudes: Some Exploratory Findings, 12 (September), 
155-168. 


Relationships between recalled information and subsequent attitudes 
toward chosen and rejected alternatives were explored under different 
experimental conditions. Memory for product information and effects 
of amount recalled on subsequently reported attitudes varied as a 
function of the processing objective and chosen or rejected alterna- 
tives. Results are discussed in terms of recent theoretical models 
describing effects of memory on judgments. 


LOKEN, Barbara and James WARD (1990), Alternative 
Approaches to Understanding the Determinants of Typ- 
icality, 17 (September), 111-126. 
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Data were collected for eight sets of product- and brand-level cate- 
gories to better understand the determinants of typicality and the 
relationship between typicality and attitude for each category level. 
Measures of both feature similarity (family resemblance) and goal 
achievement (ideals, attribute structure) predicted typicality. However, 
the latter measures were more likely to moderate the typicality-attitude 
relationship. Frequency of instantiation was superior to a general 
familiarity measure in predicting typicality. Attitudes and attribute 
structure better predicted typicality for subordinate (e.g., fast-food 
restaurants) than superordinate (e.g., restaurants) categories. Impli- 
cations for the nature and structure of product and brand categories 
are discussed. 


LONGSTRETH, Molly, Anne R. COVENEY, and Jean S. 
BOWERS (1984), Conservation Characteristics Among 
Determinants of Residential Property Value, 11 (June), 
564-571. 


Two hedonic regression models were used to decompose housing 
prices into the implicit prices of the components of housing, including 
features affecting energy use and actual energy use. Analysis showed 
that insulation and wood window frames were capitalized into sale 
price, but the value of storm windows was not. Results indicated 
substantial payback to energy-conserving investments. 


LORD, Kenneth R. see MINIARD, Paul W. et al. (June 
1991) 


LOUVIERE, Jordan J. and David A. HENSHER (1983), 
Using Discrete Choice Models with Experimental De- 
sign Data to Forecast Consumer Demand for a Unique 
Cultural Event, 10 (December), 348-361. 


An approach is developed to forecast participation in unique events 
with long gestation periods. Experimental observations of choice are 
derived for conjoint measurement type multiattribute alternatives that 
describe possible event configurations. The choice data are analyzed 
by means of discrete choice econometric models. A multinomial logit 
choice model is applied to forecast the choice of attendance at various 
types of international expositions. The empirical work was part of 
the planning efforts undertaken to investigate the potential demand 
for an international exposition to be held in Eastern Australia in 
conjunction with the Australian 1988 bicentennial celebrations. 


LOUVIERE, Jordan J. (2001), What If Consumer Experi- 
ments Impact Variances as well as Means? Response 
Variability as a Behavioral Phenomenon, 28 (Decem- 
ber), 506-511. 


This essay discusses the fact that in many cases means and variances 
of probability distributions are confounded and cannot be separated, 
which poses particular problems for analysis and interpretation of 
behavioral response data in consumer research. The discussion fo- 
cuses on random utility theory to show that the confoundment of 
means and variances poses problems for published research in many 
areas of consumer behavior. Examples are provided to show why and 
how reported empirical differences in means may in fact be differ- 
ences in variability. Ways to deal with the problem empirically are 
discussed. 


LOVELOCK, Christopher H. see REIBSTEIN, David J. et 
al. (March 1980) 


LOWREY, Tina M. see OTNES, Cele et al. (September 
1993) 


LOWREY, Tina M. see OTNES, Cele et al. (June 1997) 


LOWREY, Tina M., Cele C. OTNES, and Julie A. RUTH 
(2004), Social Influences on Dyadic Giving over Time: 
A Taxonomy from the Giver’s Perspective, 30 (March), 
547-558. 
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Most gift-giving research focuses on how aspects of the giver, recip- 
ient, or their relationship impact gift exchange. This longitudinal study 
of the Christmas giving of five informants demonstrates that givers 
strategically incorporate, or allow themselves to be influenced by, 
third parties when selecting gifts for recipients. Moreover, givers’ 
motivations for incorporating these influences can change over time. 
Thus, seemingly personal gifts to recipients actually reflect givers’ 
relationships with others in the social network. Our taxonomy of 10 
social influences on givers’ behavior, as well as givers’ motivations 
and the relational processes associated with each, broadens the scope 
of current gift-giving research and begins exploring how social re- 
lationships impact gift exchange. 


LOZADA, Héctor R. see HETRICK, William P. (December 


1994) 


LUCE, Mary Frances (1998), Choosing to Avoid: Coping 
with Negatively Emotion-Laden Consumer Decisions, 
24 (March), 409-433. 


This article addresses how consumers resolve decisions involving 
conflict between attributes linked to highly valued goals, such as an 
automobile purchase decision requiring determination of how much 
safety one is willing to sacrifice in order to obtain other benefits. One 
salient goal for these decisions may be coping with or minimizing 
the negative emotion generated during decision making. The con- 
ceptual framework developed in this article predicts that choosing 
avoidant options (e.g., the option to maintain the status quo) can 
satisfy coping goals by minimizing explicit confrontation of negative 
potential decision consequences and difficult trade-offs. Two exper- 
iments demonstrate that reported emotion can be altered by manip- 
ulating decision attributes, that the opportunity to choose an avoidant 
option mitigates levels of reported emotion, and that increasingly 
emotion-laden decision environments are associated with more choice 
of avoidant options. Mediation analyses indicate that actual choice 
of an avoidant option results in less retrospective negative emotion 
(in experiment |) and that increased initial negative emotion results 
in increased choice of avoidant options (in experiment 2). Mediation 
analyses for experiment 2 also indicate that increased response times 
mediate avoidant choice, in contrast to explanations of the status quo 
bias and similar choice phenomena that appeal to decision makers’ 
desires to minimize cognitive effort. 


LUCE, Mary Frances see BETTMAN, James R. et al. (De- 


cember 1998) 


LUCE, Mary Frances and Barbara E. KAHN (1999), Avoid- 


ance or Vigilance? The Psychology of False-Positive 
Test Results, 26 (December), 242-259. 


The influence of false-positive results on consumers’ decisions to get 
rested in high-stakes domains is examined. Findings across four lab- 
oratory experiments indicate that a false-positive outcome increases 
perceptions of vulnerability and test inaccuracy, even holding constant 
test-error base rates. Increased perceived vulnerability appears to be 
directly related to the testing event, as the effects are not replicated 
by simply asking subjects to imagine having the malady. The findings 
also show that a false-positive result increases planned compliance 
if there are poor alternatives to testing or if the value of test-initiated 
treatment is high but does not affect compliance if good testing al- 
ternatives are available or the treatment value is low. Using a pooled 
analysis across multiple studies, the results of a false-positive outcome 
on compliance are shown to be partially mediated by changes in 
perceived vulnerability and test inaccuracy. Public-policy implications 
regarding individual decision behavior and professional test admin- 
istration are discussed. 


LUCE, Mary Frances, Jianmin JIA, and Gregory W. 


FISCHER (2003), How Much Do You Like It? Within- 
Alternative Conflict and Subjective Confidence in Con- 
sumer Judgments, 30 (December), 464-472. 


We seek to reinforce the importance of the notion of within-alternative 
conflict for consumer research. We replicate our own earlier findings 
that conflict associated with integrating an alternative’s pros and cons 
influences responses to a judgment task. In the earlier work, we fo- 
cused on test-retest reliability in judgment; here we extend the work 
by developing a measure of explicit preference uncertainty using 
subjective confidence intervals placed around evaluative judgments 
in consumer purchase contexts. We also extend the prior work by 
demonstrating an effect of within-alternative conflict on preferences 
expressed through evaluative ratings. 


LUNA, David and Laura A. PERACCHIO (2001), Mod- 


erators of Language Effects in Advertising to Bilinguals: 
A Psycholinguistic Approach, 28 (September), 
284-295. 


This article examines a psycholinguistic model of bilingual concept 
organization and extends it to the processing of advertisements by 
bilingual consumers. The model suggests that second-language (L2) 
messages result in inferior memory as compared with first-language 
(L1) stimuli. These language asymmetries in memory are thought to 
occur because processing an L2 message at a conceptual level is less 
likely than processing an L1 message conceptually. Applying this 
notion to advertisements, this research examines picture-text congru- 
ity as a potential moderator of language effects in memory. The results 
suggest that a high level of congruity between picture and text fa- 
cilitates conceptual processing of L2 messages, increasing memory 
for second-language ads and thereby reducing the impact of language 
asymmetries on memory. 


LURIE, Nicholas see SRIVASTAVA, Joydeep (September 


2001) 


LURIE, Nicholas H. (2004), Decision Making in Infor- 


mation-Rich Environments: The Role of Information 
Structure, 30 (March), 473-486. 


Today’s consumers are often overloaded with information. This article 
argues that traditional approaches to measuring the amount of infor- 
mation in a choice set fail to account for important structural di- 
mensions of information and may therefore incorrectly predict in- 
formation overload. Two experiments show that a structural approach 
to measuring information, such as information theory, is better able 
to predict information overload and that information structure also 
has important implications for information acquisition. A Monte- 
Carlo simulation, in which decision rules are applied to multiple 
information environments, shows that the amount of information pro- 
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Experimental tests of two strategies for attitude change suggested by 
multiple attribute attitude models indicate that the strategy of changing 
consumers’ perceptions of brand attribute possession offers consid- 
erable potential. The viability of a strategy designed to change the 
values consumers attach to attributes, however, is less certain. 


LUTZ, Richard J. (1977), An Experimental Investigation of 


Causal Relations Among Cognitions, Affect, and Be- 
havioral Intention, 3 (March), 197—208. 


The effects of messages designed to change belief and evaluation 
components of cognitive structure are investigated within the context 
of the Extended Fishbein Model. Using a general linear model, causal 
patterns among cognitive and affective response variables are found 
to support the flow of effects generally hypothesized to operate in 
such situations. 


LUTZ, Richard J. (1986), From the Editor-Elect, 13 (De- 


cember), i—ii. 


LUTZ, Richard J. see MOORE, Elizabeth S. (June 2000) 
LUX, David S. see SMITH, Ruth Ann (March 1993) 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. and Thomas K. SRULL (1982), Mem- 
ory and Attentional Factors in Consumer Choice: Con- 
cepts and Research Methods, 9 (June), 18-37. 


While consumer researchers have evinced considerable interest in 
cognitive processes in decision making, work has centered on the 
conscious mental manipulation of product information. This paper 
addresses memory and attentional processes that may occur below 
the level of consciousness. Methods developed within the field of 
cognitive psychology are presented to supplement the standard pro- 
cess tracing methods commonly used by consumer researchers. 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. (1982), On the External Validity of 


Experiments in Consumer Research, 9 (December), 
225-239. 


This paper is concerned with generalizability issues in experimental 
consumer research. In particular, it discusses how the usefulness of 
experimental results is affected by a consumer researcher's treatment 
of unmanipulated “background” factors in designing and analyzing 
the experiment. 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. (1983), The Role of External Validity 
in Theoretical Research, 10 (June), 109-111. 


LUSCH, Robert F. see KASULIS, Jack J. et al. (June 1979) LYNCH, John G., Jr. see OFIR, Chezy (September 1984) 


LUSCH, Robert F. see DICKSON, Peter R. et al. (March LYNCH, John G., Jr, Howard MARMORSTEIN, and 
1983) Michael F. WEIGOLD (1988), Choices from Sets In- 
LUSSIER, Denis A. and Richard W. OLSHAVSKY (1979) cluding Remembered Brands: Use of Recalled Attrib- 


cessing mediates the relationship between information structure and 
information overload. 


Task Complexity and Contingent Processing in Brand 
Choice, 6 (September), 154-165. 


Further evidence is presented that brand choice strategy is contingent 
upon task complexity. When three brands were presented, subjects 
used a compensatory strategy. When more than three brands were 
presented, subjects first eliminated unacceptable alternatives using a 
noncompensatory strategy and then evaluated the remaining alter- 
natives using a compensatory process. 


LUTZ, Richard J. see BETTMAN, James R. et al. (March 


1975) 


LUTZ, Richard J. (1975), Changing Brand Attitudes 


Through Modification of Cognitive Structure, 1 
(March), 49-59. 


utes and Prior Overall Evaluations, 15 (September), 
169-184. 


Consumers faced choices in which some or all alternatives had to be 
recalled from memory. Experiments | and 2 investigated conditions 
that lead consumers to use recalled prior evaluations versus recalled 
brand attribute information as inputs to brand choices. Results suggest 
that consumers use a potential input to make a choice if it is accessible 
in memory and if they perceive it as more diagnostic than other 
accessible potential inputs. The theoretical framework used to inter- 
pret these results has the potential to integrate past work on affect 
referral, the link between memory and judgment, and the role of 
attitudes in choice. 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see SIMMONS, Carolyn J. (March 


1991) 
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LYNCH, John G., Jr, Dipankar CHAKRAVARTI, and 
Anusree MITRA (1991), Contrast Effects in Consumer 
Judgments: Changes in Mental Representations or in 
the Anchoring of Rating Scales? 18 (December), 
284-297. 


Contrast effects in consumers’ judgments of products can stem from 
changes in how consumers mentally represent the stimuli or in how 
they anchor rating scales when mapping context-invariant mental rep- 
resentations onto those scales. We present a framework for distin- 
guishing between these types of contrast effects on the basis of 
whether changes in mean ratings of multiattribute stimuli are accom- 
panied by evidence of changes in their rank order. We also report 
two empirical studies. In study 1, mean overall ratings of a “core set” 
of car profiles showed contrast effects due to manipulations of the 
ranges of gas mileage and price in several sets of “context profiles.” 
Diagnostic tests implied that these effects reflected changes in re- 
sponse-scale anchoring rather than in mental representations. In study 
2, consumers high and low in knowledge of automobile prices showed 
equally large contrast effects on ratings of the expensiveness of a 
core set of real cars. Diagnostic tests showed that these reflected true 
changes in mental representation for low-knowledge consumers but 
only changes in scale anchoring for more knowledgeable ones. Thus, 
ostensibly similar context effects on simple ratings have different 
underlying causes and implications for behavior. The findings suggest 
alternative interpretations of contrast effects in past research on price 
perception, consumer satisfaction, and service quality. 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see BRINBERG, David et al. (Sep- 
tember 1992) 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see SIMMONS, Carolyn J. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1993) 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see SAWYER, Alan G. et al. (March 
1995) 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see MITRA, Anusree (March 1995) 
LYNCH, John G., Jr. see WRIGHT, Alice A. (March 1995) 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley (De- 
cember 2000) 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see WOOD, Stacy L. (December 2002) 
LYNCH, John G., Jr. see DIEHL, Kristin (June 2003) 


LYNN, Michael, George M. ZINKHAN, and Judy HARRIS 
(1993), Consumer Tipping: A Cross-Country Study, 20 
(December), 478-488. 


Tipping differs from most economic transactions in that consumers 
who tip are paying a nonobligatory amount for a service that has 
already been received. Academic research on this unique yet pervasive 
consumer behavior has focused on the determinants of individuals’ 
tipping decisions. Little attention has been directed at macrolevel 
issues such as cross-country differences in tipping practices and 
norms. This article addresses this deficiency by presenting and testing 
the theory that cross-country differences in the prevalence of tipping 
reflect cross-country differences in values. Results of the study gen- 
erally support the theory. 


LYSONSKI, Steven see DURVASULA, Srinivas et al. 
(March 1993) 


M 


MACCANNELL, Dean (2002), The Ego Factor in Tourism, 
29 (June), 146-151. 


Tourists travel the entire globe to be in the presence of peoples, places, 
and objects they cannot buy or otherwise take possession of except 
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in a spiritual sense. This essay explores the noneconomic relation at 
the heart of tourism, which is now said to be the largest economic 
sector in the world. The dominant way commercially successful des- 
tinations have organized touristic experience has been to model them- 
selves as closely as possible on the ego. Other commodities sold on 
the basis of their intangible qualities may be implicated in the same 
narcissistic ego structure. Some questions are raised about the sus- 
tainability of ego-based consumption. 


MACEVOY, Bruce see NOVAK, Thomas P. (June 1990) 


MACHLEIT, Karen A. see ALLEN, Chris T. et al. (March 
1992) 


MACINNIS, Deborah H. and Linda L. PRICE (1987), The 
Role of Imagery in Information Processing: Review and 
Extensions, 13 (March), 473-491. 


Mental imagery is receiving increased attention in consumer behavior 
theory and research. This article describes imagery, characterizing it 
as a processing mode in which multisensory information is repre- 
sented in gestalt form in working memory, and discusses research on 
the unique effects of imagery at low levels of cognitive elaboration. 
It specifies researchable propositions for the relationship between high 
elaboration imagery processing and consumer choice and consump- 
tion behaviors. Finally, it reviews specific methods for studying 
imagery. 


MACINNIS, Deborah J. and C. Whan PARK (1991), The 
Differential Role of Characteristics of Music on High- 
and Low-Involvement Consumers’ Processing of Ads, 
18 (September), 161-173. 


This article examines the impact of two dimensions of music—its fit 
with the advertised message and its ties to past emotion-laden ex- 
periences (indexicality)—on low- and high-involvement consumers’ 
ad processing. Previous research suggests that executional cues in an 
ad exert their influence primarily under conditions of low involvement 
in the form of peripheral-route processing. However, this view may 
be overly simplistic. Certain executional cues may influence central- 
route (message-based) and peripheral (non-message-based) process- 
ing of both high- and low-involvement consumers; however, the di- 
rection of this influence may depend on both the specific characteristic 
of the cue and the level of consumer involvement. The results of this 
research generally are consistent with these expectations. 


MACINNIS, Deborah J. see SHAPIRO, Stewart et al. (June 
1997) 


MACKAY, David B. and Richard W. OLSHAVSKY (1975), 
Cognitive Maps of Retail Locations: An Investigation 
of Some Basic Issues, 2 (December), 197—205. 


Basic issues in the conceptualization and measurement of cognitive 
maps are discussed and explored with the aid of an empirical study. 
Results indicate several advantages for using cognitive measures to 
describe the physical separation of retail locations. 


MACKAY, David see BARFF, Richard et al. (March 1982) 


MACKENZIE, Scott B. (1986), The Role of Attention in 
Mediating the Effect of Advertising on Attribute Im- 
portance, 13 (September), 174-195. 


Two experiments were designed to test the hypothesis that the amount 
of attention drawn to an attribute by an advertisement mediates the 
effect of advertising on attribute importance. The first experiment 
manipulated the amount of attention given to an attribute in an ad- 
vertisement and found this to have an impact on the importance of 
the attribute. The second experiment manipulated the concreteness of 
an advertisement’s copy mentioning the attribute, the relevance of the 
ad’s picture, and the number of repetitions of the ad, and found that 
attention mediated the impact of textual concreteness on attribute 
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importance, but that picture relevance and repetition were not related 
to attention or importance. 


MACKENZIE, Scott B. and Richard A. SPRENG (1992), 
How Does Motivation Moderate the Impact of Central 
and Peripheral Processing on Brand Attitudes and In- 
tentions? 18 (March), 519-529. 


This study examined how motivation moderates the impact of central 
and peripheral processing on the formation of brand attitudes and 
purchase intentions in an advertising pretest setting. The results in- 
dicate that increasing motivation to evaluate an advertised brand 
through the manipulation of consumer processing goals (1) increases 
the impact of central brand processing on brand attitudes and de- 
creases the impact of a peripheral cue on brand attitudes, primarily 
by influencing the strengths of the relations among these constructs 
rather than by influencing their mean levels, (2) has no effect on the 
impact of the peripheral cue on brand cognitions, and (3) increases 
the impact of brand attitudes on purchase intentions by strengthening 
the attitude-intention relation and by increasing brand attitudes di- 
rectly. The theoretical and practical implications of these findings are 
discussed. 


MACKENZIE, Scott B. (2001), Opportunities for Improv- 
ing Consumer Research through Latent Variable Struc- 
tural Equation Modeling, 28 (June), 159-166. 


This article discusses several advantages of latent variable structural 
equation modeling (LVSEM), and the potential it has for solving some 
fundamental problems hindering research in the field. The advantages 
highlighted include the ability to control for measurement error; an 
enhanced ability to test the effects of experimental manipulations; the 
ability to test complex theoretical structures; the ability to link micro 
and macro perspectives; and more powerful ways to assess measure 
reliability and validity. My hope is to sensitize researchers to some 
of the key limitations of currently used alternative methodologies, 
and demonstrate how LVSEM can help to improve theory testing and 
development in our discipline. 


MACKENZIE, Scott B. see JARVIS, Cheryl Burke (Sep- 
tember 2003) 


MACKLIN, M. Carole (1987), Preschoolers’ Understanding 
of the Informational Function of Television Advertising, 
14 (September), 229-239. 


Two studies were conducted to examine preschoolers’ understanding 
of the relationship between television advertising and the buying pro- 
cess. Advertising’s role in the relationship is described as serving an 
“informational” function for the viewer, which is distinct from the 
seller’s “persuasive” one. Two nonverbal measures were developed 
to measure children’s understanding of the former. Study 1 (n = 120) 
involved a game in which children tapped their responses on a game 
board. Study 2 (n = 45) required preschoolers to enact purchase 
behavior. A minority of older preschoolers were successful in com- 
pleting the tasks. It is argued that nonverbal tasks are appropriate for 
use with young children who are linguistically limited and that such 
techniques should be used to assess children’s abilities in a com- 
mercial context. 


MACKLIN, M. Carole (1994), The Impact of Audiovisual 
Information on Children’s Product-Related Recall, 21 
(June), 154-164. 


The research addresses the question of when children use visuals to 
improve their memory performance. In two studies, preschoolers and 
school-age children were found to encode information most effec- 
tively when the visual information was complete and overlapped the 
audio message. School-age children (seven and eight years old) were 
also found to recall target information in response to partial visuals 
paired with audio tracks. However, preschoolers (three, four, and five 
years old) succeeded in their recall only when complete visuals over- 
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lapped the audio information. The findings suggest that younger chil- 
dren’s difficulties in encoding partial information can be traced to 
common types of processing deficits. In addition, the second study 
tested whether a “visual superiority effect” would be evidenced. Chil- 
dren who only heard and children who only saw the information 
(auditory or visual) performed equally well. This suggests that the 
critical element in children’s processing is the comprehensibility of 
the information presented, rather than the modality per se. 


MACKLIN, M. Carole (1996), Preschoolers’ Learning of 
Brand Names from Visual Cues, 23 (December), 
251-262. 


This research addresses the question of how perceptual cues affect 
preschoolers’ learning of brand names. It is found that when visual 
cues are provided in addition to brand names that are prior-associated 
in children’s memory structures, children better remember the brand 
names. Although two cues (a picture and a color) improve memory 
over the imposition of a single cue, extensive visual cues may overtax 
young children’s processing abilities. The study contributes to our 
understanding of how visual cues increase the effectiveness of non- 
verbal communication. 


MACLACHLAN, Douglas L. see VANDEN ABEELE, Piet 
(March 1994) 


MADDEN, Thomas J. see DILLON, William R. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1983) 


MADDEN, Thomas J. see ALLEN, Chris T. (December 
1985) 


MADDOX, R. Neil (1981), Two-Factor Theory and Con- 
sumer Satisfaction: Replication and Extension, 8 (June), 
97-102. 


A replication of Swan and Combs’ (1976) study of satisfaction with 
clothing, using a larger and more heterogeneous sample, is reported, 
Results show only mixed support for the two-factor notion advanced 
in the original article. Implications are illustrated using the concept 
of product value. 


MAGER, John see HELGESON, James G. et al. (March 
1984). 


MAGRABI, Frances M., Jean L. PENNOCK, W. Kenneth 
POOLE, and J. Valley RACHAL (1975), An Index of 
the Economic Welfare of Rural Families, 2 (December), 
178-187. 


Total money value of goods and services consumed in a year is 
proposed as a measure of economic welfare, together with a short, 
easily administered index for estimating this value. 


MAHAJAN, Vijay, Arun K. JAIN, and Brian T. 
RATCHFORD (1978), Use of Binary Attributes in the 
Multiplicative Competitive Interactive Choice Model, 5 
(December), 210-215. 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj and Brian STERNTHAL 
(1990), The Effects of Knowledge, Motivation, and 
Type of Message on Ad Processing and Product Judg- 
ments, 17 (June), 66-73. 


We examined the effects of knowledge, motivation, and the type of 
message on ad processing and on product judgments. The data suggest 
that, regardless of subjects’ prior knowledge, they could be motivated 
to process message information in detail. However, experts and nov- 
ices differed in the types of information that prompted detailed mes- 
sage processing. Experts are more likely to process a message in 
detail when given only attribute information, while novices are more 
likely to do so when given benefit (or benefit and attribute) infor- 
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mation. Experts and novices also differed in how they processed 
messages: experts’ detailed message processing was evaluative, while 
novices’ was more literal. 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see MEYERS-LEVY, Joan 
(June 1991) 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see MEYERS-LEVY, Joan (De- 
cember 1992) 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj (1994), Country of Origin as a 
Stereotype: Effects of Consumer Expertise and Attribute 
Strength on Product Evaluations, 21 (September), 
354-365. 


This research identifies consumer expertise and the type of attribute 
information as moderating the effects of country of origin on product 
evaluations. When attribute information was unambiguous, experts 
based their evaluations on attribute strength, whereas novices relied 
on country of origin. When attribute information was ambiguous, 
both experts and novices used country of origin in evaluations. Also, 
experts and novices used country of origin differently in evaluations. 
Experts used country of origin to selectively process and recall at- 
tribute information, whereas novices used it to differentially interpret 
subsequent attribute information. The findings are discussed within 
the framework of stereotyping. 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see AAKER, Jennifer L. (De- 
cember 1997) 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap 
(March 2000) 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see GURHAN-CANLI, Zeynep 
(June 2000) 


MALHOTRA, Naresh K. see ETGAR, Michael (September 
1981) 


MALHOTRA, Naresh K. (1982), Information Load and 
Consumer Decision Making, 8 (March), 419-430. 


In an experimental investigation of the effects of information load on 
consumer decision making, respondents experienced information 
overload when they were provided with 10, 15, 20, or 25 choice 
alternatives or with information on 15, 20, or 25 attributes. Alternative 
measures of the dependent variable yielded similar results, thus en- 
hancing confidence in these findings. 


MALHOTRA, Naresh K. (1983), On “Individual Differ- 


ences in Search Behavior for a Nondurable,” 10 (June), 
125-131. 


MALHOTRA, Naresh K. (1984), Reflections on the Information 
Overload Paradigm in Consumer Decision Making, 10 (March), 
436-440. 


MALHOTRA, Naresh K. (1984), Reflections on the Infor- 


mation Overload Paradigm in Consumer Decision Mak- 
ing, 10 (March), 436-440. 


MALOY, Kate see PATTERSON, Maggie Jones et al. 
(March 1995) 


MANCHANDA, Rajesh V. see DAHL, Darren W. (Decem- 
ber 2001) 


MANDEL, Naomi and Eric J. JOHNSON (2002), When 
Web Pages Influence Choice: Effects of Visual Primes 
on Experts and Novices, 29 (September), 235-245. 


This article extends the idea that priming can influence preferences 
by making selected attributes focal. Our on-line experiments manip- 
ulate the background pictures and colors of a Web page, affecting 
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consumer product choice. We demonstrate that these effects occur for 
both experts and novices, albeit by different mechanisms. For novices, 
priming drives differences in external search that, in turn, drive dif- 
ferences in choice. For experts, we observe differences in choice that 
are not mediated by changes in external search. These findings con- 
firmed that on-line atmospherics in electronic environments could 
have a significant influence on consumer choice. 


MANDEL, Naomi (2003), Shifting Selves and Decision 
Making: The Effects of Self-Construal Priming on Con- 
sumer Risk-Taking, 30 (June), 30-40. 


This research illustrates how risk domain moderates the effects of 
priming the interdependent self versus the independent self on con- 
sumers’ risk-taking. Experiment | showed that individuals whose 
interdependent selves were activated were more risk-seeking in their 
financial choices and less risk-seeking in their social choices than 
were those whose independent selves were activated. The size of the 
consumer’s social network mediated these effects. Experiment 2 rep- 
licated these results using audiovisual movie clips as manipulations. 


MANO, Haim and Richard L. OLIVER (1993), Assessing 
the Dimensionality and Structure of the Consumption 
Experience: Evaluation, Feeling, and Satisfaction, 20 
(December), 451-466. 


This article examines the underlying dimensionality of three aspects 
of the postconsumption experience—product evaluation, product-elic- 
ited affect, and product satisfaction. In addition, the article integrates 
these concepts through a suggested causal framework. Students eval- 
uated either a high- or a low-involvement product in current use, 
reported affective responses evoked by it, and assessed their levels 
of product-derived satisfaction. Analysis shows that two primary di- 
mensions of product evaluation—utilitarian and hedonic judg- 
ment—can be viewed as causally antecedent to two dimensions of 
affect-pleasantness and arousal—and to product satisfaction. Impli- 
cations of the conceptual framework and empirical findings for the 
study of consumption events are discussed. 


MANTEL, Susan Powell and Frank R. KARDES (1999), 
The Role of Direction of Comparison, Attribute-Based 
Processing, and Attitude-Based Processing in Consumer 
Preference, 25 (March), 335-352. 


Preference formation involves comparing brands on specific attributes 
(attribute-based processing) or in terms of overall evaluations (atti- 
tude-based processing). When consumers engage in an attribute-based 
comparison process, the unique attributes of the focal subject brand 
are weighed heavily, whereas the unique attributes of the less focal 
referent brand are neglected. This is because the attributes of the 
subject are mapped onto the attributes of the referent, rather than vice 
versa. This direction-of-comparison effect is reduced when consumers 
engage in attitude-based processing or when high involvement in- 
creases motivation to process accessible attributes more thoroughly 
and systematically. The present research investigates a personality 
variable, need for cognition, that increases the likelihood of attribute- 
based (i.e., high need for cognition individuals) versus attitude-based 
processing (i.e., low need for cognition individuals) and therefore, 
also affects the magnitude of the direction-of-comparison effect. The 
direction-of-comparison effect is observed only when attribute-based 
processing is likely (i.e., when need for cognition is high) and when 
thorough and systematic processing is unlikely (i.e., when involve- 
ment is low). Mediational analyses involving attribute recall and a 
useful new measure of analytic versus intuitive processing support 
this dual-process model. 


MANTEL, Susan Powell and James J. KELLARIS (2003), 
Cognitive Determinants of Consumers’ Time Percep- 
tions: The Impact of Resources Required and Available, 
29 (March), 531-538. 


This study examines cognitive processes believed to be responsible 
for systematic distortions in the subjective experience of time. In two 
experiments, subjects were exposed to mock radio ads containing 
congruent or incongruent information and asked to estimate the ads’ 
durations retrospectively. Consistent with a resource-matching hy- 
pothesis, perceived time depended on the interplay of cognitive re- 
sources required and available. When cognitive resources required 
match cognitive resources available (at either high or low levels), 
time estimates were longer than when resources were mismatched. 
Evidence also suggests that durations may be inferred from the amount 
of information reconstructed from and linked to a time interval. 


MARKMAN, Arthur B. see MOREAU, C. Page (March 
2000) 


MARKMAN, Arthur B. see BRENDL, C. Miguel (March 
2003) 


MARKUS, Hazel see ZAJONC, Robert B. (September 
1982) 


MARKUS, Hazel see ZAJONC, R. B. (December 1985) 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard see ALBA, Joseph W. (June 
1987) 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard see LYNCH, John G., Jr. et al. 
(September 1988) 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard, Dhruy GREWAL, and 
Raymond P. H. FISHE (1992), The Value of Time Spent 
in Price-Comparison Shopping: Survey and Experi- 
mental Evidence, 19 (June), 52-61. 


The value that consumers place on time spent in price-comparison 
shopping is central to the economics of information theory and models 
of consumers’ search behavior. Yet few empirical studies have ex- 
amined consumers’ subjective value of time. Building on Gary 
Becker’s work, this article presents two tests of a model of the sub- 
jective value of time. In an effort to explain consumers’ subjective 
value of time while they are price-comparison shopping, the model 
introduces perceived enjoyment of shopping as a new explanatory 
variable. The findings reveal that respondents incorporate both wage 
rates and perceived enjoyment of price-comparison shopping into their 
subjective value of time. 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard see GREWAL, Dhruv et al. 
(June 1994) 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard see GREWAL, Dhruv (Decem- 
ber 1994) 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard see GREWAL, Dhruv et al. 
(September 1996) 


MARTIN, Ingrid M. see FOLKES, Valerie S. et al. (De- 
cember 1993) 


MARTINO, Victor see JOHNSON, Scott Lee et al. (June 
1985) 


MASON, Charlotte H. see LEFKOFF-HAGIUS, Roxanne 
(June 1993) 


MASON, Charlotte see LEE, Yih Hwai (September 1999) 


MASON, J. Barry see BEARDEN, William O. (September 
1980) 


MATHEWS, H. Lee see WILSON, David T. et al. (March 
1975) 


MATULICH, Erika see MOORMAN, Christine (September 
1993) 
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MAUSER, Gary A. see HUTTON, R. Bruce et al. (Decem- 
ber 1986) 


MAYER, Robert N. see NICOSIA, Francesco M. (Septem- 
ber 1976) 


MAYER, Robert N. (1976), The Socially Conscious Con- 
sumer—Another Look at the Data, 3 (September), 
113-115. 


Several researchers have attempted to construct models of the socially 
and ecologically conscious consumer and subject them to empirical 
test, but results have been largely disappointing. The author looks at 
the most recent of these attempts and uses its “negative” findings to 
construct a model which is more sensitive to the political dimensions 
of consumption activities. 


MAYER, Robert N. see BELK, Russell W. et al. (June 1982) 
MAYER, Robert see BELK, Russell et al. (March 1984) 


MAYHEW, Glenn E. and Russell S. WINER (1992), An 
Empirical Analysis of Internal and External Reference 
Prices Using Scanner Data, 19 (June), 62—70. 


Single-source yogurt data are used to examine whether both internal 
and external reference prices affect purchase decisions. Internal ref- 
erence prices are memory-resident prices based on actual, fair, or 
other price concepts. External reference prices are observed stimuli, 
such as “regular prices,” that stores may display along with a sale 
price for comparability. Discrete choice models with variables rep- 
resenting the two types of reference prices are estimated, and both 
types of variables are found to have significant effects on purchase 
probabilities. This suggests that consumers may use multiple reference 
points in evaluating price in purchase decisions. In addition, a model 
using an indicator of a sale price discount explains purchase proba- 
bilities as well as one that models the actual discount, which suggests 
that consumers may be reacting to the indication of savings rather 
than to the amount of the discount. 


MAZIS, Michael B., Olli T. AHTOLA, and R. Eugene 
KLIPPEL (1975), A Comparison of Four Multi-Attrib- 
ute Models in the Prediction of Consumer Attitudes, 2 
(June), 38-52. 


Three experiments were conducted on the predictability of four multi- 
attribute models. Results support using the “adequacy” formulation 
over the Fishbein and Rosenberg models if the investigator’s goal is 
maximization of explained variance. The utility of eliciting salient 
beliefs and the nonequivalence of value and prominence components 
is shown also. 


MAZIS, Michael B. see BEALES, Howard et al. (June 1981) 


MAZIS, Michael B. see MORRIS, Louis A. et al. (June 
1994) 


MAZUMDAR, Tridib see KRISHNAMURTHI, Lakshman 
et al. (December 1992) 


MAZUMDAR, Tridib and Sung Youl JUN (1993), Con- 
sumer Evaluations of Multiple versus Single Price 
Change, 20 (December), 441-450. 


This article examines how consumer evaluations of multiple price 
changes differ from the evaluation of a single price change of an 
equal amount. Consistent with R. Thaler’s theory about segregation 
versus integration of gains and losses, we find that multiple price 
decreases are evaluated more favorably than a single price decrease 
and multiple price increases are evaluated more unfavorably than a 
single price increase. However, these effects are moderated by con- 
sumer price uncertainty and relative magnitude of the prices being 
evaluated. Because price-uncertain consumers consider higher ranges 
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of prices acceptable, they are less unfavorable to multiple price in- 
creases and more favorable to multiple price decreases than certain 
consumers. Moreover, when the magnitude of one price is very small 
relative to other prices, consumers’ preference for multiple price de- 
creases (relative to a single price decrease) is reduced. However, this 
effect is not found when there are price increases. 


MAZUMDAR, Tridib see BRIESCH, Richard A. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1997) 


MAZURSKY, David and Yaacov SCHUL (1988), The Ef- 
fects of Advertisement Encoding on the Failure to Dis- 


count Information: Implications for the Sleeper Effect, 
15 (June), 24-36. 


The study examines the impact of encoding of product information 
on temporal changes in product attitudes following exposure to dis- 
counting appeals. The sleeper effect, which is manifested by increased 
message effectiveness over time, was observed in two replications 
when participants were induced to encode the message elaboratively. 
Under this condition, consumers were guided to imagine themselves 
consuming the advertised products while viewing the ads. The sleeper 
effect was not observed, however, when consumers were not induced 
to elaborate on and integrate message information (Experiment 1) or 
when the request to imagine themselves using the products was de- 
livered after the discounting cue was conveyed (Experiment 2). These 
findings support a model that postulates that the magnitude of the 
sleeper effect is influenced by the relative availability of the product 
information and the discounting cue appeal. Additional mediating 
mechanisms are explored and discussed. 


MAZURSKY, David see SCHUL, Yaacov (March 1990) 


MAZZON, José Afonso see KAMAKURA, Wagner A. 
(September 1991) 


MCALEXANDER, James H. see SCHOUTEN, John W. 
(June 1995) 


MCALISTER, Leigh (1979), Choosing Multiple Items from 
a Product Class, 6 (December), 213-224. 


By focusing on consumer preference for single items, researchers 
have implicitly assumed that product choices are made independently 
of each other. For many product classes (e.g., magazines, stereo al- 
bums, liquor in a home bar) that assumption is implausible. “Bal- 
ancing” or “rounding out” a group of items implies dependence among 
selections. Models incorporating this dependence are constructed and 
tested. 


MCALISTER, Leigh (1982), A Dynamic Attribute Satiation 
Model of Variety-Seeking Behavior, 9 (September), 
141-150. 


This paper presenis a model of individual consumer choice for sep- 
arate choice occasions. Contrary to the notion that each choice is 
essentially independent of its predecessors, dependence is proposed 
as the key to variety-seeking behavior. As an individual’s consumption 
history evolves, the pattern of attribute accumulations changes, lead- 
ing to preference for items rich in different attributes at different 
points in time. The model is operationalized using soft drink con- 
sumption diaries, and predicts choices better than a model that ignores 
choice dependence. 


MCALISTER, Leigh and Edgar PESSEMIER (1982), Va- 
riety Seeking Behavior: An Interdisciplinary Review, 9 
(December), 311-322. 


A taxonomy of varied behavior is offered to structure research findings 
pertaining to the various phenomena termed “variety seeking.” The 
literature is reviewed within that framework. Seemingly disparate 
research traditions, one viewing the phenomenon as inexplicable, the 
other attempting explanation, are shown to be converging. A model 
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encompassing current research is proposed and its parameters 
scrutinized. 


MCALISTER, Leigh see INMAN, J. Jeffrey et al. (June 
1990) 


MCCANN, John M. see CRAIG, C. Samuel (September 
1978) 


MCCARTHY, Michael S. see HEATH, Timothy B. et al. 
(March 1994) 


MCCARTHY, Michael S. see HEATH, Timothy B. (De- 
cember 2000) 


MCCORMICK, William C. see LAMBERT, Zarrel V. et al. 
(June 1980) 


MCCRACKEN, Grant (1986), Culture and Consumption: 
A Theoretical Account of the Structure and Movement 
of the Cultural Meaning of Consumer Goods, 13 (June), 
71-84. 


Cultural meaning in a consumer society moves ceaselessly from one 
location to another. In the usual trajectory, cultural meaning moves 
first from the culturally constituted world to consumer goods and then 
from these goods to the individual consumer. Several instruments are 
responsible for this movement: advertising, the fashion system, and 
four consumption rituals. This article analyzes the movement of cul- 
tural meaning theoretically, showing both where cultural meaning is 
resident in the contemporary North American consumer system and 
the means by which this meaning is transferred from one location in 
this system to another. 


MCCRACKEN, Grant (1989), Who Is the Celebrity En- 
dorser? Cultural Foundations of the Endorsement Pro- 
cess, 16 (December), 310-321. 


This article offers a new approach to celebrity endorsement. Previous 
explanations, especially the source credibility and source attractive- 
ness models, are criticized, and an alternative meaning transfer model 
is proposed. According to this model, celebrities effectiveness as en- 
dorsers stems from the cultural meanings with which they are en- 
dowed. The model shows how meanings pass from celebrity to prod- 
uct and from product to consumer. The implications of this model 
for our understanding of the consumer society are considered. Re- 
search avenues suggested by the model are also discussed. 


MCCULLOUGH, James see COTE, Joseph A. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1985) 


MCDANIEL, Stephen W. see JACKSON, Ralph W. et al. 
(June 1985) 


MCDOUGALL, Gordon H. G. see RITCHIE, J. R. Brent 
et al. (December 1981) 


MCDOUGALL, Gordon H. G., John D. CLAXTON, J. R. 
Brent RITCHIE, and C. Dennis ANDERSON (1981), 
Consumer Energy Research: A Review, 8 (December), 
343-354. 


MCEWEN, William J. (1978), Bridging the Information 
Gap, 4 (March), 247-251. 


Results from a comprehensive mail survey of panel member house- 
holds reveal a profile of those who do and do not use available toll- 
free telephone consumer information services. This profile, when 
compared to another subscriber/seeker profile, suggests the impor- 
tance of information packaging: channel availability differences and 
communication-skill barriers are insufficient to account for the dif- 
ferences between seekers and nonseekers. 


MCGILL, Ann L. and Punam ANAND (1989), The Effect 
of Vivid Attributes on the Evaluation of Alternatives: 
The Role of Differential Attention and Cognitive Elab- 
oration, 16 (September), 188-196. 


The differential attention model and the cognitive elaboration model 
suggest vivid information has certain properties that exert greater 
influence on attitudinal judgments than does nonvivid information. 
To test these models, subjects evaluated alternatives described in terms 
of vivid and nonvivid attributes and elaborated on the material in 
high and low elaboration conditions. Our results demonstrate dispro- 
portionate influence for vivid versus nonvivid attributes included in 
the same description only in the high elaboration condition. Findings 
suggest that cognitive elaboration may be a necessary condition to 
produce an effect for vividness on attitudes. 


MCGRATH, Joseph E. and David BRINBERG (1983), Ex- 


ternal Validity and the Research Process: A Comment 
on the Calder/Lynch Dialogue, 10 (June), 115-124. 


MCGRAW, A. Peter, Philip E. TETLOCK, and Orie V. 


KRISTEL (2003), The Limits of Fungibility: Relational 
Schemata and the Value of Things, 30 (September), 
219-229. 


Four experiments test predictions on endowment and mental account- 
ing effects of a theoretical perspective that stresses the symbolic- 
relational significance for consumer transactions and that posits the 
placement of qualitative boundaries on fungibility. Although people 
accepted proposals to buy objects acquired in market-pricing rela- 
tionships as routine, the same proposals in communal-sharing, au- 
thority-ranking, and equality-matching relationships triggered distress 
and erratically high dollar valuations. Symbolic ownership history 
also moderated valuations in a purely market setting, and the effects 
of symbolic-relational source of income extended even to spending 
decisions. Examination of the model’s ordinal predictions revealed 
stronger effects for equality-matching than for authority-ranking 
relationships. 


MCGUIRE, William J. (1976), Some Internal Psychological 


Factors Influencing Consumer Choice, 2 (March), 
302-319. 


The directive, information-processing aspects of the personality are 
described in terms of eight successive steps: exposure, perception, 
comprehension, agreement, retention, retrieval, decision making, and 
action. Each of these steps is illustrated by recent psychological re- 
search. The dynamic, motivational aspect of human personality is 
described more briefly in terms of 16 basic human motives that have 
received attention in recent psychological research. 


MCGUIRE, William J. (2000), Standing on the Shoulders 


of Ancients: Consumer Research, Persuasion, and Fig- 
urative Language, 27 (June), 109-114. 


Ours is an age of consumerism, and the study of persuasion is a 
central topic of consumer research. Over time our knowledge of most 
persuasive topics has grown, but on a few topics knowledge has been 
lost. One lost topic is the persuasion effect of using figurative language 
(tropes, rhetorical figures) in communications, which had been a pop- 
ular issue in earlier ages of persuasion but in our own era has been 
largely ignored. This neglect can be corrected by our “standing on 
the shoulders of ancients” and exploiting the progress made during 
earlier rhetorical ages in identifying and classifying tropes and hy- 
pothesizing how inclusion of such rhetorical figures affects percep- 
tions and impacts of communications. A program of research on the 
effects of figurative language is described as an example of how giving 
greater consideration to ancient wisdom can enhance our understand- 
ing of persuasive communication and consumer behavior, especially 
in the creative hypothesis-generating phase of research. 
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MCLEOD, Jack M. (1974), Commentary on Ward, | (Sep- 


tember), 16-17. 


MCNEIL, John (1974), Federal Programs to Measure Con- 


sumer Purchase Expectations, 1946-1973: A Post-Mor- 
tem, | (December), 1-10. 


In early 1973, the Bureau of the Census announced the discontinuation 
of the Survey of Consumer Buying Expectations. The Bureau of the 
Census had conducted quarterly surveys of buying plans since January 
1959; first, through the Quarterly Survey of Consumer Buying In- 
tentions (QSI) and, since 1967, through the Survey of Consumer 
Buying Expectations (CBE). This article describes the development 
of the Federal program and summarizes the evidence that led to the 
decision to discontinue the program. 


MCNEILL, Dennis L. and William L. WILKIE (1979), Pub- 


lic Policy and Consumer Information: Impact of the 
New Energy Labels, 6 (June), 1-11. 


Through a series of experimental tasks this study investigates two 
questions about the federal labeling program for home appliances: 
(1) the likely impact of the labels on consumers; and (2) the relative 
effect of alternative information formats. Results indicate that the 
labels can communicate useful information, but, by themselves, do 
not produce significant behavioral change. 


MCNEILL, Dennis L. see HUTTON, R. Bruce (December 


1981) 


MCQUARRIE, Edward F. and David Glen MICK (1992), 


On Resonance: A Critical Pluralistic Inquiry into Ad- 
vertising Rhetoric, 19 (September), 180-197. 


Print ads exhibit resonance when they combine wordplay with a rel- 
evant picture to create ambiguity and incongruity. This article uses 
multiple perspectives and methods within a framework of critical 
pluralism to investigate advertising resonance. Semiotic text analyses, 
a content analysis of contemporary magazine ads, two experiments, 
and phenomenological interviews combine to yield insights into the 
operation, prevalence, impact, and experience of resonance. Specif- 
ically, the two experiments show that manipulation of resonance pro- 
duces positive treatment effects in three domains: liking for the ad, 
brand attitude, and unaided recall of ad headlines. These effects appear 
contingent, on subjects’ successful decoding of resonance and their 
tolerance for ambiguity (an individual difference variable). Implica- 
tions for future research on resonance and for the use of critical 
pluralism in consumer advertising research are discussed. 


MCQUARRIE, Edward F. and David Glen MICK (1996), 


Figures of Rhetoric in Advertising Language, 22 
(March), 424-438. 


A rhetorical figure can be defined as an artful deviation in the form 
taken by a statement. Since antiquity dozens of figures have been 
cataloged, ranging from the familiar (rhyme, pun) to the obscure 
(antimetabole). Despite the frequent appearance of rhetorical figures 
in print advertisements, their incorporation into advertising theory 
and research has been minimal. This article develops a framework 
for classifying rhetorical figures that distinguishes between figurative 
and nonfigurative text, between two types of figures (schemes and 
tropes), and among four rhetorical operations that underlie individual 
figures (repetition, reversal, substitution, and destabilization). These 
differentiations in the framework are supported by preliminary val- 
idation data and are linked to suggested consumer responses. The 
article also considers the theoretical import of the proposed framework 
for future research on rhetorical structure in advertising. 


MCQUARRIE, Edward F. and David Glen MICK (1999), 


Visual Rhetoric in Advertising: Text-Interpretive, Ex- 
perimental, and Reader-Response Analyses, 26 (June), 
37-54. 


AUTHOR INDEX 


Text interpretations, two experiments, and a set of reader-response 
interviews examine the impact of stylistic elements in advertising that 
form visual rhetorical figures parallel to those found in language. The 
visual figures examined here—rhyme, antithesis, metaphor, and 
pun—produced more elaboration and led to a more favorable attitude 
toward the ad, without being any more difficult to comprehend. In- 
terviews confirmed that several of the meanings generated by in- 
formants corresponded to those produced by an a priori-text inter- 
pretive analysis of the ads. However, all of these effects diminished 
or disappeared for the visual tropes (metaphor and pun) in the case 
of individuals who lacked the cultural competency required to ade- 
quately appreciate the contemporary American ads on which the stud- 
ies are based. Results are discussed in terms of the power of rhetorical 
theory and cultural competency theory (Scott 1994a) for illuminating 
the role played by visual elements in advertising. Over-all, the project 
demonstrates the advantages of investigating visual persuasion via an 
integration of multiple research traditions. 


MCQUEEN, Josh see DEIGHTON, John et al. (December 


1989) 


MCSWEENEY, Frances K. and Calvin BIERLEY (1984), 


Recent Developments in Classical Conditioning, 11 
(September), 619-631. 


The present paper examines the implications of recent developments 
in classical conditioning for consumer research. It discusses the find- 
ing that the conditioned response need not resemble the unconditioned 
response, and that the conditioned stimulus must predict but not nec- 
essarily precede the unconditioned stimulus for conditioning to occur. 
The paper also considers the implications of several situations in 
which classical conditioning may unexpectedly fail to occur, several 
of the characteristics of classically conditioned behavior, and the role 
of awareness in conditioning. 


MCSWEENEY, Frances K. see BIERLEY, Calvin et al. (De- 
cember 1985) 
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MELA, Carl F. see ALBA, Joseph W. (September 1999) 
MELOY, Margaret G. (2000), Mood-Driven Distortion of 


Product Information, 27 (December), 345-359. 


During the consumer choice process, predecisional distortion is the 
biased evaluation of new product information to support a tentatively 
preferred brand. An experiment revealed that creating a good mood 
by the unexpected gift of a bag of candy doubled the magnitude of 
this bias. Furthermore, information that seemed to preserve the good 
mood but disconfirmed the tentative preference (by being positive 
about the trailing brand) had greater impact than did mood-disrupting, 
negative information about the leading brand. The results, especially 
those for the disconfirming information, were compatible with the 
goal of mood management. 


MENASCO, Michael B. see CURRY, David J. (September 


1979) 


MENASCO, Michael B. see CURRY, David J. (June 1983) 
MENASCO, Michael B. and David J. CURRY (1989), Util- 


ity and Choice: An Empirical Study of Wife/Husband 
Decision Making, 16 (June), 87-97. 


Results of an experiment manipulating the effects of cognitive con- 
flict, role dominance, and persuasive messages on husband-wife de- 
cisions show that couples tend to choose options that are equitable 
and centered in their negotiation set, a tendency that is prevalent over 
choice occasions and bargaining conditions. Two mechanisms that 
support equity—static cooperation and dynamic shifts in individual 
utility functions—are interpreted in light of these findings and those 
of other researchers. 


MENEFEE, John A. (1982), The Demand for Consumption 


Time: A Longitudinal Perspective, 8 (March), 391-397. 


A model of time and goods allocation is used to predict the rela- 
tionship between labor supply decisions and the demand for con- 
sumption time. Empirical analysis reveals the pattern of consumption 


MEHRABIAN, Albert see RUSSELL, James A. (June 1976) 


MEHTA, Raj and Russell W. BELK (1991), Artifacts, Iden- 
tity, and Transition: Favorite Possessions of Indians and 


time for older adults in a longitudinal framework. 


MENON, Geeta (1993), The Effects of Accessibility of In- 


Indian Immigrants to the United States, 17 (March), 
398-411. 


The things to which we are attached help to define who we are, who 
we were, and who we hope to become. These meanings are likely to 
be especially salient to those in identity transitions. In this study we 
examine such meanings by comparing favorite possessions of Indians 
in India and Indians who immigrated to the United States. Because 
the Indian sense of self differs considerably from Western concepts, 
these immigrants provide an interesting and important group in which 
to examine the use of possessions in securing identity. Results suggest 
that possessions play an important role in the reconstruction of im- 
migrant identity. 


MEHTA, Raj, William L. MOORE, and Teresa M. PAVIA 


(1992), An Examination of the Use of Unacceptable 
Levels in Conjoint Analysis, 19 (December), 470-476. 


Unacceptable levels in conjoint analysis are studied using both a full 
profile method and Sawtooth Software’s Adaptive Conjoint Analysis. 
The utility of an unacceptable level was set equal to a value that 
would have been assigned if the unacceptable levels question was 
not asked, but the respondent treated that level as unacceptable. With 
ACA, this resulted in a model with (a) superior predictive power 
relative to a model that eliminates alternatives with unacceptable lev- 
els and (b) equivalent predictive power to a compensatory model that 
does not consider unacceptable levels. Furthermore, in this applica- 
tion, this was accomplished even though the respondent was presented 
with approximately 30 percent fewer paired comparison observations. 


formation in Memory on Judgments of Behavioral Fre- 
quencies, 20 (December), 431-440. 


This article examines the process by which behavioral frequency 
judgments are generated in consumer surveys. The results from three 
experiments indicate that the regularity (periodicity of occurrences) 
and the similarity (idiosyncrasy of the content of occurrences) of a 
frequently occurring behavior determine (a) the accessibility of the 
requisite information in memory, and therefore the process by which 
the judgment is generated, and (b) the accuracy of the associated 
frequency report. Further, the use of heuristics such as rates of oc- 
currence result in more accurate frequency judgments than the use 
of recall-and-count strategies based on episodic recall. 


MENON, Geeta, Priya RAGHUBIR, and Norbert 


SCHWARZ (1995), Behavioral Frequency Judgments: 
An Accessibility-Diagnosticity Framework, 22 (Sep- 
tember), 212-228. 


Marketing research surveys often elicit behavioral frequency reports. 
When estimating the number of times a respondent engages in a 
behavior, s/he may use information about the behavior stored in mem- 
ory, information provided by the response context, or both. Based on 
an accessibility-diagnosticity framework, we theorize that the prob- 
ability of using context-based information in forming a frequency 
judgment is inversely proportional to the diagnosticity of the alternate 
inputs accessible in memory. That is, when memory-based infor- 
mation is accessible and diagnostic, contextual information is not 
used; when memory-based information is accessible but not diag- 
nostic, the use of contextual information depends on its perceived 


diagnosticity. Finally, when memory-based information is not acces- 
sible, contextual information is used even when its diagnosticity is 
questionable. The results of three experiments support this model. 
Theoretical implications and recommendations for questionnaire de- 
sign are discussed. 


MENON, Geeta see RAGHUBIR, Priya (June 1998) 


MENON, Geeta, Lauren G. BLOCK, and Suresh 
RAMANATHAN (2002), We’re at as Much Risk as We 
Are Led to Believe: Effects of Message Cues on Judg- 
ments of Health Risk, 28 (March), 533-549. 


One of the greatest challenges in advertising health-related infor- 
mation is overcoming the target audiences’ self-positivity bias (i.e., 
the tendency for people to believe that they are invulnerable to dis- 
ease). In this article, we show that the self-positivity bias hinders 
message processing, and we demonstrate that message cues can re- 
duce this bias and engage people in more precautionary thinking and 
behavior. We identify the process by which risk-behavior cues pro- 
vided in the message affect people’s estimates of their vulnerability 
(self-risk estimates), depth of message processing, attitudes, and be- 
havioral intentions. We test and find support for our theory in three 
studies that specify the types of risk behaviors that make the con- 
traction of a disease seem easy versus difficult (study 1), that examine 
their interactive effects with the number of risk behaviors that are 
enumerated (study 2), and that delineate the underlying process by 
which these effects manifest (study 3). We demonstrate that the self- 
positivity bias acts as an a priori hypothesis on the basis of which 
people process and test incoming risk-behavior information, as would 
be predicted by confirmatory hypothesis testing theory. Our findings 
affect the theoretical understanding of how memory- and message- 
based factors work in opposing ways and suggest a more compre- 
hensive framework for understanding memory- versus message-based 
judgments. Our results also have implications for media strategy and 
public health policy by differentiating between commonly used risk- 
behavior messages that are beneficial to the communicator’s goals 
(e.g., increase compliance) and those that are detrimental to the com- 
municator’s goals (e.g., decrease compliance). 


MENON, Geeta and Priya RAGHUBIR (2003), Ease-of- 
Retrieval as an Automatic Input in Judgments: A Mere- 
Accessibility Framework? 30 (September), 230-243. 


The ease-of-retrieval hypothesis suggests that people use the ease 
with which information comes to mind as a heuristic in forming 
judgments (Schwarz et al. 1991). We examine the automaticity of the 
use of ease-of-retrieval as an input in judgments. We demonstrate that 
the ease-of-retrieval is used unintentionally, outside of awareness, and 
effortlessly, along with other consciously applied inputs, to make 
related judgments. Once experienced, its impact follows through to 
judgments, even when it is discredited as a source of information. 
Results across four studies suggest that an automatic source of in- 
formation (viz., the ease-of-retrieval) may merely have to be acces- 
sible to be used in a judgment. We propose a mere-accessibility frame- 
work as variant of Feldman Lynch’s (1988) 
accessibility-diagnosticity framework to explain these results. 


MENON, Satya and Barbara E. KAHN (1995), The Impact 
of Context on Variety Seeking in Product Choices, 22 
(December), 285-295. 


One reason consumers seek variety in product choices is to satisfy a 
need for stimulation. It is suggested that consumers may try to achieve 
an optimal level of stimulation by balancing the stimulation sought 
from product choice with the stimulation available from the choice 
context. Two laboratory experiments are conducted that show that 
causing changes in the choice context (thus increasing stimulation) 
decreases the amount of variety seeking subjects exhibit in product 
choices. Specifically, the results of the experiments suggest that con- 
sumers’ needs for stimulation may be met by providing variety in a 
different product category or in other aspects of the choice context. 
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A limiting condition to this finding is also examined. If positive affect 
is induced along with stimulation, then the reduction in variety-seek- 
ing behavior is mitigated. 


MESSNER, Claude see BRENDL, C. Miguel (March 2003) 


METCALE Barbara L. see RUSSO, J. Edward et al. (Sep- 
tember 1981) 


METCALE Barbara L. see RUSSO, J. Edward et al. (June 
1986) 


METZEN, Edward J. see MORGAN, Karen J. et al. (June 
1979) 


MEYER, Robert J. see JOHNSON, Eric J. (June 1984) 


MEYER, Robert J. (1987), The Learning of Multiattribute 
Judgment Policies, 14 (September), 155-173. 


In this article we explore the process by which consumers learn mul- 
tiattribute rules of judgment. We report on two experiments in which 
subjects are asked to learn, through induction, a multiattribute rule 
that defines product quality in a novel category. In the first experiment 
we find that subjects are capable of predicting the outcomes of a 
single multiattribute rule with as few as four bits of feedback, with 
the primary method of evaluation being comparisons to examples. 
There is, however, a decided bias in these judgments: subjects are 
able to learn the attributes associated with a good option more rapidly 
and with greater accuracy than those associated with a bad one. The 
second experiment reinforces these earlier results, and offers two 
additional insights: the ability to learn rules is largely independent of 
the degree to which subjects can control their own method of learning, 
and subjects use configural judgment policies to arrive at predictions 
even when the true generating rule is additive in nature. We discuss 
implications of the findings for current research in consumer choice 
analysis. 


MEYER, Robert J. and Eric J. JOHNSON (1989), Infor- 
mation Overload and the Nonrobustness of Linear Mod- 
els: A Comment on Keller and Staelin, 15 (March), 
504-509. 


MEYER, Robert J. see KAHN, Barbara E. (March 1991) 
MEYER, Robert J. see CRIPPS, John D. (September 1994) 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan (1988), The Influence of Sex Roles 
on Judgment, 14 (March), 522-530. 


Two experiments provide convergent evidence that sex roles, when 
activated, influence males’ and females’ judgments. Activation of the 
genders’ sex roles was achieved either by means of explicit sex role 
primes or by making unambiguous self- and other-relevant infor- 
mation highly salient. In accordance with males’ self-focused agentic 
sex role, males’ judgments were sensitive to the favorableness of only 
self-relevant information, whereas females, who adhere to a self- and 
other-sensitive sex role, rendered judgments that reflected the impli- 
cations of both self- and other-relevant information. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Alice M. TYBOUT (1989), 
Schema Congruity as a Basis for Product Evaluation, 
16 (June), 39-54. 


Mandler theorized that the level of congruity between a product and 
a more general product category schema may influence the nature of 
information processing and thus product evaluations. Products that 
are moderately incongruent with their associated category schemas 
are expected to stimulate processing that leads to a more favorable 
evaluation relative to products that are either congruent or extremely 
incongruent. Data from three experiments conducted in new product 
contexts are consistent with Mandler’s hypothesis and serve as a basis 
for theorizing about the process. 


AUTHOR INDEX 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan (1989), Priming Effects on Product 


Judgments: A Hemispheric Interpretation, 16 (June), 
76-86. 


Research suggests that priming different hemisphere processing styles 
with particular types of tasks or stimuli can affect product judgment. 
Visual spatial or pictorial information seems to activate the undif- 
ferentiated, holistic processing style associated with the right hemi- 
sphere, while linguistic or verbal information seems to activate the 
detail sensitive, differentiated processing style associated with the left 
hemisphere. This proposition and the extent to which it holds for 
males and females are investigated. Implications of how the findings 
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intense affective reactions when a positive outcome is just missed 
(short temporal distance) than when its occurrence is relatively remote 
(long temporal distance). Two studies are reported that explore why 
and when these effects occur and whether they also occur for per- 
suasion responses. The findings indicate that this effect is likely to 
occur and influence persuasion only when people’s involvement with 
the message issue is low rather than high. This observation together 
with findings obtained on a thought-listing task provide evidence that 
variations in temporal distance seem to operate by altering people’s 
motivation to scrutinize a situation and evoke thoughts about alter- 
native outcomes that might have been. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan see PERACCHIO, Laura A. (June 
1994) 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Laura A. PERACCHIO (1995), 


relate to program context effects and consumer behavior are discussed. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan (1989), The Influence of a Brand 


Name’s Association Set Size and Word Frequency on 
Brand Memory, 16 (September), 197-207. 


Theory that memory for brand information is enhanced by associa- 
tions related to the brand name (because each association represents 
a possible retrieval cue) is countered by other theory that associations 
may cue competing concepts and so produce interference. The current 
research examines this issue in terms of the distinctiveness hypothesis. 
Results of two studies suggest that brand names composed of words 
encountered frequently in the language elicit nondistinctive process- 
ing, and memory for brand information is inversely related to the 
number of related associations. However, brand names composed of 
low frequency words stimulate distinctive encoding, which may elim- 
inate or reverse the former pattern of effects. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Durairaj) MAHESWARAN 


(1991), Exploring Differences in Males’ and Females’ 
Processing Strategies, 18 (June), 63-70. 


Existing research suggests that, relative to males, females often are 
more concerned with the particulars of message claims when pro- 
cessing advertising messages. This research examines how males pro- 
cess messages, when gender differences in processing are likely to 
occur, and whether variance in either information availability (the 
extent of message encoding) or information accessibility (the richness 
of message encoding) is likely to mediate such differences. The find- 
ings suggest that whether gender differences in processing occur de- 
pends on the nature of the response task and the level of cue incon- 
gruity contained in the message. Differences in the accessibility of 
message cues and in the genders’ likelihood of using alternative pro- 
cessing strategies seem likely to account for these findings. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan (1991), Elaborating on Elaboration: 


The Distinction between Relational and Item-specific 
Elaboration, 18 (December), 358-367. 


This article examines the distinction between and the effects of two 
different types of elaboration on various indicators of ad effectiveness. 
One type of elaboration, known as item-specific processing, empha- 
sizes the distinctive features of each ad claim. A second type, called 
relational processing, highlights similarities (e.g., common themes) 
that link various ad claims. This study shows that recall of ad claims 
is enhanced when manipulations foster both types of elaboration si- 
multaneously. However, recognition and clustered recall are enhanced 
only when manipulations invite item-specific and relational process- 
ing, respectively. Finally, data on product judgments, consumption 
intentions, and the correspondence between these types of responses 
suggest that item-specific processing may have more impact on these 
measures. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Duraira) MAHESWARAN 


(1992), When Timing Matters: The Influence of Tem- 
poral Distance on Consumers’ Affective and Persuasive 
Responses, 19 (December), 424-433. 


Existing theorizing suggests that consumers should experience more 


Understanding the Effects of Color: How the Corre- 
spondence between Available and Required Resources 
Affects Attitudes, 22 (September), 121-138. 


The impact of presenting full-color, black-and-white, and color-high- 
lighted ad photos is examined under different processing resource 
conditions. When viewers devote few resources to processing, ads 
with some color outperform black-and-white ads. However, when 
viewers engage in more effortful ad processing, attitudes are sensitive 
to the match between available and required resources. When the 
substantial resources devoted to ad processing are inadequate for 
thorough ad scrutiny, black-and-white ads or those that color highlight 
aspects highly relevant to ad claims are more persuasive. By contrast, 
when available resources better approximate those required for ex- 
tensive ad scrutiny, full-color ads or ads that color highlight ad photo 
elements that are highly relevant to the ad claims are more persuasive 
than either black-and-white ads or ads that color highlight aspects of 
low relevance to ad claims. These outcomes are interpreted by ex- 
tending notions offered by elaboration-likelihood and resource 
theories. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Laura A. PERACCHIO (1996), 


Moderators of the Impact of Self-Reference on Persua- 
sion, 22 (March), 408—423. 


This article examines two related issues: how variation in the level 
of self-reference in which people engage affects their persuasion and 
what factors may moderate self-reference effects. Respondents viewed 
ads that varied on two dimensions intended to influence the use of 
self-reference, namely, the wording of the ad copy and the perspective 
from which the ad photo was shot. Results indicated that an initial 
(moderate) increase in self-referencing enhanced persuasion, while a 
further (extreme) increase undermined persuasion. These effects 
emerged, however, only when subjects were highly motivated to at- 
tend to the ad. When ad recipients’ motivation was low, self-refer- 
encing had no effect. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Alice M. TYBOUT (1997), 


Context Effects at Encoding and Judgment in Con- 
sumption Settings: The Role of Cognitive Resources, 
24 (June), 1-14. 


When consumers learn about a new product, cues in the surrounding 
context have been found to bias their response to the product in two 
ways. In some instances, judgments of the product are assimilated 
toward the affect or descriptive implications associated with the con- 
text, whereas in other circumstances, responses are contrasted with 
or adjusted away from the context. We examine how cognitive re- 
sources influence whether assimilation or contrast occurs and when 
such context effects are reflected in subsequent judgments. Building 
on a model developed by Martin and his colleagues, we propose that 
assimilation will occur spontaneously during encoding. Contrast will 
occur only when this contextual influence is viewed as inappropriate 
and efforts to partial out the context result in overcorrection. These 
encoding effects of context should be evident in later judgments when 


the nature of either the judgment task or consumers’ predisposition 
toward effortful thought encourage retrieval of the context encoded 
information. The results of two experiments support our predictions 
and lead to a modified version of Martin’s model. In this model, the 
cognitive resources available at encoding determine the type of con- 
text effect and the cognitive resources at judgment determine whether 
the encoding effect of context will be reflected in product evaluations. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan see PERACCHIO, Laura A. (Sep- 
tember 1997) 


MEYVIS, Tom see COOKE, Alan D. J. (March 2000) 
MEYVIS, Tom see JANISZEWSKI, Chris (June 2001) 


MEYVIS, Tom and Chris JANISZEWSKI (2002), Consum- 
ers’ Beliefs about Product Benefits: The Effect of Ob- 
viously Irrelevant Product Information, 28 (March), 
618-635. 


When consumers try to assess the performance of a product on a key 
benefit, their information search often reveals both diagnostic infor- 
mation and irrelevant information. Although one would expect irrel- 
evant information to have little impact on predictions of product 
performance, we present evidence that the irrelevant information sys- 
tematically weakens consumers’ beliefs that the product will provide 
the benefit. We show that this dilution effect persists after subjects 
have acknowledged the irrelevance of the additional information but 
that it does depend on whether the product information is processed 
with the desired benefit in mind. We conclude that consumers are 
selectively looking for information that suggests the product will de- 
liver the desired benefit and that they categorize any additional ev- 
idence, be it irrelevant or disconfirming, as not confirming. As a 
consequence, irrelevant information weakens consumers’ beliefs in 
the product’s ability to deliver the benefit. 


MICK, David Glen (1986), Consumer Research and Se- 


miotics: Exploring the Morphology of Signs, Symbols, 
and Significance, 13 (September), 196-213. 


The importance of signs and symbols has been widely recognized, 
but only a handful of consumer researchers have developed theory 
and research programs based on semiotics, the doctrine of signs. This 
article outlines the emergence and principal perspectives of semiotics 
and then discusses its applications and implications for consumer 
research. Among its strengths, semiotics positions meaningat the nu- 
cleus of consumer behavior, provides a rich metalanguage for semiotic 
consumer research, and recommends a multi-paradigm philosophy of 
science. 


MICK, David Glen and Michelle DEMOSS (1990), Self- 
Gifts: Phenomenological Insights from Four Contexts, 
17 (December), 322-332. 


This article reports the results of a study meant to portray a detailed 
picture of self-gift experiences in four contexts, focusing notably on 
reward and therapeutic self-gifts. Extending prior conceptual discus- 
sions, the findings suggest that self-gifts are a form of personally 
symbolic self-communication through special indulgences that tend 
to be premeditated and highly context bound. Discussion centers on 
theoretical implications and future directions for self-gift research. 
Overall, self-gifts represent a complex class of personal acquisitions 
that offer intriguing insights on self-directed consumer behavior. 


MICK, David Glen (1992), Levels of Subjective Compre- 
hension in Advertising Processing and Their Relations 
to Ad Perceptions, Attitudes, and Memory, 18 (March), 
411-424. 


Two fundamental orientations toward message comprehension have 
appeared in advertising research: the traditional objective view, which 
applies an accuracy criterion to conceptualize and evaluate compre- 
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hension, and the subjective view, which applies other criteria related 
to the individual comprehender and the actual experience of the mes- 
sage. This article develops a framework for four levels of subjective 
comprehension on the basis of an elaboration criterion. Comprehen- 
sion levels are hypothesized to differ in their relations to ad percep- 
tions, attitudes, and memory. Results from an empirical study provide 
initial support for the framework, including new theoretical insights 
and explanatory ability beyond the objective orientation. Discussion 
focuses on implications for advertising theory and consumer research. 


MICK, David Glen see MCQUARRIE, Edward F. (Septem- 


ber 1992) 


MICK, David Glen and Claus BUHL (1992), A Meaning- 


based Model of Advertising Experiences, 19 (Decem- 
ber), 317-338. 


This article adopts and extends a meaning-based approach to adver- 
tising. We emphasize the consumer’s perspective and seek to address 
important factors that motivate and shape actualized advertising mean- 
ings. A graphic model is delineated that focuses on consumers’ life 
themes (e.g., being true vs. being false) and life projects (e.g., what 
it means to be an educator). The model is assessed through a phe- 
nomenological inquiry into the life stories of three individuals and 
their respective experiences of contemporary magazine advertise- 
ments. Findings corroboarate the proposition that many actualized ad 
meanings are a function of the consumer’s salient life projects as 
conjoined by life themes. Discussion focuses on the implications for 
advertising theory and consumer research. 


MICK, David Glen see MCQUARRIE, Edward F. (March 


1996) 


MICK, David Glen (1996), Are Studies of Dark Side Var- 


iables Confounded by Socially Desirable Responding? 
The Case of Materialism, 23 (September), 106-119. 


Socially desirable responding (SDR) is the tendency of individuals 
to make themselves look good according to current cultural norms 
when answering researchers’ questions. For over 50 years in the social 
sciences, SDR has been a complex and controversial issue, typically 
viewed as a contaminating response bias. Meanwhile, most consumer 
researchers have neglected SDR, including those studying sensitive 
“dark side” topics where SDR could have an especially detrimental 
impact on research conclusions. This article reviews conceptual, mea- 
surement, and statistical analysis issues related to SDR. Two surveys 
are then reported that explore the effect of SDR on testing propositions 
about the nomological network surrounding the materialism value. 
Implications and recommendations are discussed for investigating 
SDR in consumer research, including opportunities for future 
contributions. 


MICK, David Glen and Susan FOURNIER (1998), Para- 


doxes of Technology: Consumer Cognizance, Emotions, 
and Coping Strategies, 25 (September), 123-143. 


Although technological products are unavoidable in contemporary 
life, studies focusing on them in the consumer behavior field have 
been few and narrow. In this article, we investigate consumers’ per- 
spectives, meanings, and experiences in relation to a range of tech- 
nological products, emphasizing lengthy and repeated interviews with 
29 households, including a set of first-time owners. We draw on 
literatures spanning from technology, paradox, and postmodernism to 
clinical and social psychology, and combine them with data collection 
and analysis in the spirit of grounded theory. The outcome is a new 
conceptual framework on the paradoxes of technological products 
and their influences on emotional reactions and behavioral coping 
strategies. We discuss the findings in terms of implications for theories 
of technology, innovation diffusion, and human coping, and an ex- 
panded role for the paradox construct in consumer research. 
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MICK, David Glen see MCQUARRIE, Edward F. (June 
1999) 


MIDGLEY, David F. (1976), A Simple Mathematical The- 
ory of Innovative Behavior, 3 (June), 31-41. 


A mathematical theory of the adoption of new products is derived 
from extant behavioral knowledge and tested against first purchase 
data on low-risk, non-durable products. 


MIDGLEY, David F. and Grahame R. DOWLING (1978), 
Innovativeness: The Concept and Its Measurement, 4 
(March), 229-242. 


The nature of innovativeness, and its relationship to adoption, are 
explored in this article. It is argued that innovativeness should be 
conceptualized at a higher level of abstraction, and that explicit rec- 
ognition should be given to the complex communication processes 
intervening between this construct and observable behavior. 


MIDGLEY, David F. (1984), Parsimony or Explanation: On 
the Estimation of Systems Defined by Nonlinear Dif- 
ferential Equations, 10 (March), 445-448. 


MIDGLEY, David F. and Grahame R. DOWLING (1993), 
A Longitudinal Study of Product Form Innovation: The 
Interaction between Predispositions and Social Messa- 
ges, 19 (March), 611-625. 


In this article we simplify and apply our 1978 contingency model of 
adoption. In the simplified model, an individual’s predisposition to 
innovate is modified by socially transmitted messages about the in- 
novation, as well as by other situation-specific factors. This model is 
used to make predictions about the future behavior of a sample of 
consumers that are tested with data collected during the diffusion of 
six innovations. While our findings support the model, especially with 
respect to the role of innovative individuals, they also demonstrate 
the need to develop explanations of rejection. 


MILBERG, Sandra see PARK, C. Whan et al. (September 
1991) 


MILBERG, Sandra see HEATH, Timothy B. (December 
2000) 


MILLER, Kenneth E. and Frederick D. STURDIVANT 
(1977), Consumer Responses to Socially Questionable 
Corporate Behavior: An Empirical Test, 4 (June), 1-7. 


An underlying assumption of much of the literature treating business 
is that “good behavior” on the part of a firm will be rewarded by 
consumers. This paper reports on an empirical test of the reverse of 
this assumption, namely, the effects of questionable corporate conduct 
on consumer behavior. 


MILLIMAN, Ronald E. (1986), The Influence of Back- 
ground Music on the Behavior of Restaurant Patrons, 
13 (September), 286-289. 


This paper will critically review the limited literature available on the 
topic and present an empirical study that examines the effect of back- 
ground music on the behavior of restaurant customers. It was found 
that music tempo variations can significantly affect purchases, length 
of stay, and other variables examined. 


MINIARD, Paul W. see DICKSON, Peter R. (March 1978) 


MINIARD, Paul W. and Joel B. COHEN (1983), Modeling 
Personal and Normative Influences on Behavior, 10 
(September), 169-180. 


The Fishbein behavioral intention model combines all beliefs about 
the consequences of an act into a single attitude component. We 
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propose a new model that separates personal and normative reasons 
for engaging in behavior. Two studies permitted multiple tests of the 
model’s validity. The results support the model’s potential for distin- 
guishing between personal and normative motivations underlying be- 
havior and illustrate the value of such distinctions for understanding 
behavior. 


MINIARD, Paul W., Sunil BHATLA, Kenneth R. LORD, 
Peter R. DICKSON, and H. Rao UNNAVA (1991), Pic- 
ture-based Persuasion Processes and the Moderating 
Role of Involvement, 18 (June), 92-107. 


Although pictures have been shown to enhance the impact of per- 
suasive communications, little is known about the robustness of such 
effects. This study examines how involvement moderates the process 
by which pictures affect brand attitudes and purchase intentions. The 
results show that involvement’s moderating role depends on whether 
pictures convey product-relevant information. Whereas the impact of 
affect-laden pictures devoid of product-relevant information declines 
as involvement increases, involvement exerts the opposite effect for 
product-relevant pictures. The results also demonstrate that the images 
evoked by pictures and thoughts about a picture’s appropriateness 
play an important mediating role in the persuasion process underlying 
peripheral pictures. 


MINIARD, Paul W., Deepak SIRDESHMUKH, and Daniel 
E. INNIS (1992), Peripheral Persuasion and Brand 
Choice, 19 (September), 226-239. 


Although the impact of peripheral advertising cues on postcommun- 
ication attitudes has received considerable attention in the research 
literature, less consideration has been given to whether such persua- 
sion affects behavior. This research examines the potential for pe- 
ripheral persuasion to influence brand choice as a function of the 
degree of differentiation among choice alternatives. The results from 
three experiments show that peripheral advertising cues can affect 
brand choice but that the extent of this influence depends on the 
particular brand-relevant information available at the time of choice. 
These findings substantiate the usefulness of peripheral persuasion 
tactics for modifying consumer choice. 


MINIARD, Paul W. see BARONE, Michael J. (March 2000) 


MITCHELL, Andrew A. (1986), The Effect of Verbal and 
Visual Components of Advertisements on Brand Atti- 
tudes and Attitude Toward the Advertisement, 13 (June), 
12-24. 


This article presents the results of a study designed to obtain a better 
understanding of the effects of using valenced visual information in 
advertising. In the study, subjects saw advertisements for hypothetical 
products that contained affect-laden photographs with different va- 
lences (Picture Type Manipulation). The results indicate that the af- 
fect-laden photographs had an effect on both attitude toward the ad- 
vertisement (A,,) and brand attitudes; however, no differences were 
found in the product attribute beliefs that were formed. Photographs 
that were evaluated positively created more favorable attitudes toward 
the advertisements and brand attitudes, whereas the reverse was true 
for photographs that were evaluated negatively. The results of an 
analysis of covariance indicate that the inclusion of both the predicted 
attitude from structured scales (be,) and elicited beliefs did not elim- 
inate all the reliable Picture Type effects on brand attitudes; however, 
the inclusion of A,, did eliminate these effects. In addition, A,, was 
found to affect brand attitudes for advertisements that contain only 
copy, and evidence is presented that A,, and brand attitudes are sep- 
arate hypothetical constructs. Finally, a Dual Component model is 
presented to explain the effects of visual and verbal information in 
advertisements. 


MITCHELL, Andrew A. see BERGER, Ida E. (December 
1989) 
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MITCHELL, Andrew A. and Peter A. DACIN (1996), The 


Assessment of Alternative Measures of Consumer Ex- 
pertise, 23 (December), 219-239. 


This study assesses a number of different measures of consumer 
expertise by examining their ability to predict correct choices in three 
stimulus-based choice tasks and to support a number of hypotheses 
derived from the cognitive psychology and consumer behavior lit- 
erature. The hypotheses concern how consumer expertise should af- 
fect the content and organization of knowledge for a product class 
and reasons for choice across different usage contexts. After a factor 
analysis of the different measures of consumer expertise that yielded 
three orthogonal factors, we used regression and TOBIT analyses to 
examine the effect of each factor on the number of correct choices 
and the hypothesized differences in the content and organization of 
knowledge and reasons for choice in the choice tasks. Two of the 
factors, “subjective/objective knowledge” and “friends owning mo- 
torcycles,” predict the number of correct choices in the stimulus-based 
choice tasks, while the subjective/objective-knowledge factor supports 
almost all of the hypothesized relationships for the content and or- 
ganization of knowledge and reasons for choice. The third factor, 
“magazines read/motorcycles owned,” also supports many of the re- 
lationships concerning general knowledge. 


MITCHELL, Andrew A. see COWLEY, Elizabeth (Decem- 


ber 2003) 


MITCHELL, Deborah J., Barbara E. KAHN, and Susan C. 
KNASKO (1995), There’s Something in the Air: Effects 
of Congruent or Incongruent Ambient Odor on Con- 
sumer Decision Making, 22 (September), 229-238. 


Pleasant ambient odors are found to affect consumer decision making 
depending on whether the scents are congruent or incongruent with 
the target product class. Two different choice contexts are examined. 
In experiment |, in a static-choice context, subjects in conditions in 
which the odor is congruent with the product class are found to spend 
more time processing the data, are more holistic in their processing, 
are more likely to go beyond the information given, and are more 
likely to spread their choices evenly over the whole choice set than 
are subjects in the incongruent-odor conditions. In experiment 2, in 
a dynamic-choice context, subjects in the congruent conditions are 
more likely to exhibit behavior that is consistent with variety seeking 
than are subjects in the incongruent conditions. 


MITCHELL, James see FABER, Ronald J. et al. (December 


1995) 


MITRA, Anusree see LYNCH, John G., Jr. et al. (December 


1991) 


MITRA, Anusree and John G. LYNCH, Jr. (1995), Toward 


a Reconciliation of Market Power and Information The- 
ories of Advertising Effects on Price Elasticity, 21 
(March), 644-659. 


Prior work on the economic effects of advertising has presented con- 
flicting views. Some authors have suggested that advertising creates 
market power by artificially differentiating brands and thereby low- 
ering price elasticity. Others have viewed advertising as an efficient 
source of information about the existence of substitutes, arguing that 
advertising increases price elasticity. The present research proposes 
a unifying theoretical model in which advertising affects price elas- 
ticity through its influence on two mediating constructs: the size of 
the consideration set and the relative strength of preference. Pretests 
1 and 2 examine the effects of advertising on these two constructs. 
Results from the main experiment show that, in accordance with the 
theoretical framework, the same advertisements that increased price 
elasticity in some decision environments decreased it in others. 


MITTAL, Vikas see TSIROS, Michael (March 2000) 
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MITTELSTAEDT, R. A., S. L. GROSSBART, W. W. 


CURTIS, and S. P. DEVERE (1976), Optimal Stimu- 
lation Level and the Adoption Decision Process, 3 (Sep- 
tember), 84—94. 


Following the Klonglan-Coward model, adoption decisions are 
viewed as following evaluation, a cognitive stage in the decision 
process, or trial, an overt purchase act. Operationalizing a person’s 
optimal stimulation level with Zuckerman’s Sensation Seeking Scale, 
hypotheses linking stimulation needs and the tendency to base an 
adoption decision on evaluation or trial are supported by data from 
a sample survey of adult females. 


MIZERSKI, Richard W., Linda L. GOLDEN, and Jerome 


B. KERNAN (1979), The Attribution Process in Con- 
sumer Decision Making, 6 (September), 123-140. 


Attribution, as a process, is related to consumer decision making by 
a descriptive model. Published papers that have applied attributional 
approaches to consumer scenarios are analyzed to highlight both ex- 
isting problems and opportunities for enhanced understanding. An 


assessment of the potential for attribution theory in consumer research 
is offered. 


MIZERSKI, Richard W. (1982), An Attribution Explanation 


of the Disproportionate Influence of Unfavorable In- 
formation, 9 (December), 301-310. 


An attribution model of information processing is proposed and ex- 
perimentally tested to explain the alleged disproportionate weighting 
of unfavorable product information. The findings of the experiment 
generally support hypotheses proposing that unfavorable ratings-as 
compared to favorable product ratings on the same attributes-prompt 
significantly stronger attributions to product performance, belief 
strength, and affect toward products. 


MIZERSKI, Richard see LACHER, Kathleen T. (September 


1994) 


MOBLEY, Mary F., William O. BEARDEN, Jesse E. TEEL 


(1988), An Investigation of Individual Responses to 
Tensile Price Claims, 15 (September), 273-279. 


This article describes the results of two studies investigating the ef- 
fects of tensile price claims (e.g., “save up to 50, and”) on consumers’ 
perceptions of offer value, information value, and price reduction. 
The findings suggest that the use of tensile claims in conjunction with 
large advertised price reductions may result in decreased perceived 
offer value and substantial discounting of expected price reductions 
by the consumer. 


MOLINA, David J. see RUBIN, Rose M. et al. (June 1990) 
MONROE, Kent B. and Joseph B. GUILTINAN (1975), A 


Path-Analytic Exploration of Retail Patronage Influ- 
ences, 2 (June), 19-28. 


This article presents the results of a study investigating the dynamics 
of retail store choice behavior. It develops the use of time-path analysis 
with a working model of the sequence of effects of store choice 
behavior to draw conclusions about the probable direction of influence 
between four sets of variables thought to influence store choice. 


MONROE, Kent B. (1976), The Influence of Price Differ- 


ences and Brand Familiarity on Brand Preferences, 3 
(June), 42-49. 


Using a complex experimental design, the effects of price and brand 
familiarity on brand preferences are examined. Results of the research 
suggest that changes in brand preferences are asymmetric, and that 
brand familiarity is a dominant cue. Also, a methodological finding 
questions the validity of forced-choice experiments. 
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MONROE, Kent B. see PETROSHIUS, Susan M. (March 
1987) 


MONROE, Kent B. see RAO, Akshay R. (September 1988) 
MONROE, Kent B. see FERN, Edward F. (September 1996) 
MONROE, Kent B. see ADAVAL, Rashmi (March 2002) 
MONROE, Kent B. see SURI, Rajneesh (June 2003) 


MOODY, Carlisle E., Jr. see ARCHIBALD, Robert B. et 
al. (March 1983) 


MOON, Youngme (2000), Intimate Exchanges: Using Com- 
puters to Elicit Self-Disclosure from Consumers, 26 
(March), 323-339. 


This investigation examines the dynamics associated with soliciting 
intimate information from consumers via computers. Experiment | 
identifies two factors—reciprocity and sequence—that affect the like- 
lihood that people will reveal intimate information about them-selves 
via a computer. Experiment 2 provides evidence that intimate infor- 
mation exchanges can affect how consumers behave in subsequent 
interactions. Implications for marketing research and practice are 
discussed. 


MOORE, Danny L., Douglas HAUSKNECHT, and 
Kanchana THAMODARAN (1986), Time Compres- 


sion, Response Opportunity, and Persuasion, 13 (June), 
85-99. 


The effects of time-compressed advertising on attention allocation 
and attitudinal judgments were examined. The results of a series of 
experiments indicate that compressed ads: (1) capture less attention, 
(2) evoke fewer cognitive responses to the advertising claims, and 
(3) attenuate the effects of message quality and enhance the effects 
of source credibility on brand attitude judgments. These results gen- 
erally support the hypothesis that time compression influences the 
persuasiveness of an appeal by disrupting cognitive elaboration. 


MOORE, David J., William D. HARRIS, and Hong C. 
CHEN (1995), Affect Intensity: An Individual Differ- 


ence Response to Advertising Appeals, 22 (September), 
154-164. 


The Affect Intensity Measurement (AIM) scale assesses the strength 
of the emotions with which individuals respond to an affect-laden 
stimulus. This study investigated the extent to which individual dif- 
ferences in affect intensity influence the message recipient’s responses 
to emotional advertising appeals. In two experiments high affect in- 
tensity individuals, compared with those who scored low on the AIM 
scale, (1) manifested significantly stronger emotional responses to the 
emotional advertising appeal and (2) showed no differences in emo- 
tional responses intensity when exposed to a nonemotional appeal. 
Both negative and positive emotions mediated the influence of affect 
intensity on attitude formation. 


MOORE, Elizabeth S. and Richard J. LUTZ (2000), Chil- 
dren, Advertising, and Product Experiences: A Multi- 
method Inquiry, 27 (June), 31-48. 


Although the prepurchase effects of advertising on children are well 
documented, little is known about advertising’s impact in conjunction 
with children’s product usage experiences. Two studies, one using 
experimentation and the other using depth interviews, were under- 
taken to examine this issue. In addition to informational effects, spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on the role affective constructs play in 
shaping children’s impressions. Experimental results indicated that 
both product trial and advertising have influences, but also that the 
interplay of these influences differs between older children (10-11- 
year-olds) and younger children (seven- to eight-year-olds). Depth 
interviews offered further insights into these age differences such that 
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our overall understanding of how older and younger children relate 
to advertisements and product consumption has been advanced. 

MOORE, Ellen M., William O. BEARDEN, and Jesse E. 
TEEL (1985), Use of Labeling and Assertions of De- 
pendency in Appeals for Consumer Support, 12 (June), 
90-96. 


This paper describes the results of two experiments in which alternate 
appeals urging contributions to a nonprofit organization were eval- 
uated. Variations of labeling (present/absent) and dependency (pre- 
sent/absent) appeals were used as the experimental treatments. The 
results provide additional evidence for labeling as a potentially useful 
strategy for stimulating consumer support. Although dependency did 
not affect the criterion variables investigated, further research is 
needed to determine the conditions under which dependency and 
labeling might be used in persuasive appeals. 


MOORE, Roy L. and Lowndes F. STEPHENS (1975), Some 
Communication and Demographic Determinants of Ad- 
olescent Consumer Learning, 2 (September), 80-92. 


Differential processes associated with four measures of consumer 
learning—price accuracy, slogan recall, brand specification and at- 
titudes toward advertising—are examined in a cross-sectional analysis 
of rural middle and high school adolescents. 


MOORE, Roy L. see MOSCHIS, George P. (September 
1979) 


MOORE, Roy L. see MOSCHIS, George P. (December 
1982) 


MOORE, William L. and Donald R. LEHMANN (1980), 
Individual Differences in Search Behavior for a Non- 
durable, 7 (December), 296-307. 


Subjects acquired information on, chose, and consumed one of five 
health breads once a week for six weeks. The effects of individual 
differences on information acquisition and recall of package infor- 
mation were studied. Experience during the experiment was highly 
related to the amount of external search and recall of package infor- 


mation. Information-processing style was also related to external 
search. 


MOORE, William L. see HOLBROOK, Morris B. (June 
1981) 


MOORE, William L. see HOLBROOK, Morris B. et al. 
(June 1982) 


MOORE, William L. and Morris B. HOLBROOK (1982), 
On the Predictive Validity of Joint-Space Models in 
Consumer Evaluations of New Concepts, 9 (Septem- 
ber), 206-210. 


This paper describes a straightforward procedure for assessing the 
predictive validity of joint-space models applied to the generation and 
evaluation of new concepts. The results indicate a marked deterio- 
ration in predictive power when using joint spaces derived from data 
on real objects to predict evaluations of new concepts. Conjoint anal- 


ysis appears to offer a sounder approach to this aspect of product 
development. 


MOORE, William L. see LEHMANN, Donald R. (June 
1983). 


MOORE, William L. see KAHN, Barbara et al. (June 1987). 


MOORE, William L. and Morris B. HOLBROOK (1990), 
Conjoint Analysis on Objects with Environmentally 
Correlated Attributes: The Questionable Importance of 
Representative Design, 16 (March), 490-497. 


When studying objects with environmentally correlated attributes, the 
use of orthogonal arrays in conjoint analysis can produce some highly 
unrealistic stimuli that might threaten a study’s ecological validity. 
The effect of such departures from realism induced by environmental 
correlations is examined. A series of three experiments compares a 
stimulus set that has lower than environmental, but still non-zero 
correlations, to one using an orthogonal array in terms of both per- 
ceived realism and predictive power. The results indicate that envi- 
ronmentally correlated attributes may pose fewer problems in practice 
than in theory. 


MOORE, William L. (1990), Factorial Preference Struc- 


tures, 17 (June), 94-104. 


This article presents a way to model individual preferences and pur- 
chase intentions under the assumption that the pattern of relative 
similarity or substitutability among brands can be represented fac- 
torially. Factorial preference structures represent a compromise be- 
tween the Luce model, which assumes that none of the alternatives 
share any common features, and EBA, which assumes that each pos- 
sible subset of a choice set has a unique set of common features. 
Factorial preference structures are compared to several hierarchical 
structures and to one that assumes that preferences are simply scalable. 


MOORE, William L. see GLAZER, Rashi et al. (June 1991) 
MOORE, William L. see MEHTA, Raj et al. (December 


1992) 


MOORMAN, Christine (1990), The Effects of Stimulus and 


Consumer Characteristics on the Utilization of Nutrition 
Information, 17 (December), 362-374. 


This research investigates the effects of consumer characteristics (e.g., 
familiarity and enduring motivation) and stimulus characteristics (e.g., 
information format and content) on the utilization of nutrition infor- 
mation. Results indicate that both types of characteristics influence 
information processing and decision quality. Moreover, stimulus char- 
acteristics, in general, were found to facilitate these activities irre- 
spective of consumer differences. 


MOORMAN, Christine and Erika MATULICH (1993), A 


Model of Consumers’ Preventive Health Behaviors: The 
Role of Health Motivation and Health Ability, 20 (Sep- 
tember), 208-228. 


This article develops and tests a model of the individual and joint 
effects of various consumer characteristics on health information ac- 
quisition behaviors (e.g., using media sources) and health maintenance 
behaviors (e.g., restricting diet). Theory development overviews the 
interdisciplinary literature on health and proposes that health moti- 
vation independently influences consumers’ preventive health behav- 
iors while the effect of health ability on health behaviors is moderated 
by the level of health motivation. This theory is tested in a survey 
of 404 consumers. Results indicate that the interaction of health ability 
and health motivation affects consumers’ health behaviors. However, 
mixed results suggest that high levels of ability and motivation are 
not always critical precursors to health behaviors; instead, the impact 
of these characteristics depends on the particular health behavior and 
the specific health ability characteristic. Implications for theory and 
practice are discussed. 


MOORMAN, Christine (2002), Consumer Health under the 


Scope, 29 (June), 152-158. 


This essay offers two new lenses for studying consumer health. The- 
ories of psychoimmunology and institutional environments bring a 
wider array of individual, social, cultural, and organizational drivers 
into view, and they expose how higher-stakes and more typical con- 
sumer activities involve important health issues. This more complex 
accounting reveals that not only is health a critical issue for many 
topics in the field but that consumer research can make important 
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contributions to the study of health and the resolution of health 
problems. 


MOORTHY, Sridhar, Brian T. RATCHFORD, and 


Debabrata TALUKDAR (1997), Consumer Information 
Search Revisited: Theory and Empirical Analysis, 23 
(March), 263-277. 


A comprehensive theoretical framework for understanding consum- 
ers’ information search behavior is presented. Unlike previous re- 
search, our model identifies not only what factors affect consumers’ 
search behavior but also how thése factors interact with each other. 
In particular, the model emphasizes the effect of prior brand percep- 
tions on the search process. We argue that when consumers have 
brand-specific prior distributions of utility, the existence of relative 
uncertainty among brands is necessary for search to be useful. Thus, 
we explain why product class involvement or low search costs may 
not be sufficient to induce large amounts of search activity and why 
there may be an inverted-U-shaped relationship between search ac- 
tivity and experience. We test our theory on consumers’ search be- 
havior for new automobiles, using data collected contemporaneously 
with consumers’ actual decision process. Our data support our theory. 


MORAN, Lori see HESLOP, Louise A. et al. (December 


1981) 


MOREAU, C. Page, Arthur B. MARKMAN, and Donald 


R. LEHMANN (2000), “What Is It?” Categorization 
Flexibility and Consumers’ Responses to Really New 
Products, 27 (March), 489-498. 


To understand really new products, consumers face the challenge of 
constructing new knowledge structures rather simply changing ex- 
isting ones. Recent research in categorization suggests that one strat- 
egy for creating representations for these new products is to use 
information already contained in familiar product categories. While 
knowledge from multiple existing categories may be relevant, little 
research has examined how (and if) consumers process information 
drawn from more than one domain. We use two experiments to dem- 
onstrate how consumers use cues from multiple categories to develop 
expectations about and preferences for new products. Our findings 
suggest that the first plausible category label provided to the consumer 
significantly influences their categorizations, expectations, and pref- 
erences. Only when advertisers place limits on the type of information 
to transfer from each existing category can consumers use information 
from multiple categories effectively. 


MORGAN, Fred W. and Dana I. AVRUNIN (1982), Con- 


sumer Conduct in Product Liability Litigation, 9 (June), 
47-SS. 


This article identifies and discusses several areas of product liability 
litigation that are concerned with the extent to which consumer con- 
duct affects the defendant’s liability for product-related injuries. Al- 
though courts have been reluctant to admit consumer research as 
evidence, researchers should eventually be able to supply evidence 
in cases involving negligence and strict liability. 


MORGAN, James N. (1985), Conparing Static and Dynamic 


Estimates of Behavioral Responses to Changes in Fam- 
ily Composition or Income, 12 (June), 83-89. 


Comparing static estimates of behavioral responses with dynamic 
estimates and using different time spans for the latter reveals striking 
differences in estimated effects of changing family composition, in- 
come, and wife’s work. These are interpreted to be the result of several 
things: (1) bias in the cross-section estimates from unmeasured and 
perhaps unmeasurable variables that do not affect the dynamic change 
data; (2) lags in adjustment, with static data being closer to long-run 
effects; and (3) different relative importance of errors in measuring 
the explanatory variables. The effects of changing family composition 
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appear to be less affected by any of these problems than are the 
estimated effects of changes in income or wife’s work. 


MORGAN, Karen J., Edward J. METZEN, and S. R. 


JOHNSON (1979), An Hedonic Index for Breakfast Ce- 
reals, 6 (June), 67—75. 


The hedonic index technique is used to estimate the implicit prices 
for units of breakfast cereal characteristics. Analysis showed that 
buyers value many attributes; the value placed on each is dependent 
upon the class of cereal evaluated. Results suggest this technique has 
potential for assessing buyer’s purchasing behavior for non-durable 
goods. 


MORGAN, Michael S. see DUBE, Laurette (September 


1996) 


MORRIS, Louis A., John L. SWASY, and Michael B. 


MAZIS (1994), Accepted Risk and Alcohol Use during 
Pregnancy, 21 (June), 135-144. 


Risk perceptions have been employed to understand consumers’ use 
of hazardous products. However, there has been little research linking 
risk perceptions to actual product use (i.e., risk acceptance). This 
study examined risk perceptions and alcoholic beverage consumption 
of 409 women during pregnancy. The survey included a variety of 
demographic, information search, risk perception, and attitudinal mea- 
sures. Compared to abstainers, women who continued to drink during 
pregnancy were less likely to view consuming alcohol in moderation 
as risky and were less likely to believe that consuming alcohol during 
pregnancy would harm the unborn child. Drinkers were also older 
and had less difficulty getting pregnant than abstainers. 


MORRIS, Michael W. see BRILEY, Donnel A. (September 


2000) 


MORRISON, Donald G. see SCHMITTLEIN, David C. 


(September 1983) 


MORWITZ, Vicki G., Eric JOHNSON, and David 


SCHMITTLEIN (1993), Does Measuring Intent Change 
Behavior? 20 (June), 46-61. 


Past research has established that, while self-reports of purchase in- 
tentions can predict behavior, various factors affect the strength of 
the intentions-behavior link. This article explores one such factor: the 
impact of merely measuring intent. Our specific question concerns 
the impact of measuring intent on subsequent purchase behavior. Prior 
research suggests a mere-measurement hypothesis: that merely mea- 
suring intent will increase subsequent purchase behavior. We also 
suggest a polarization hypothesis: that repeated intent questions will 
have a polarizing effect on behavior. The results reveal that the effect 
of merely asking intent to buy once is an increase in the subsequent 
purchase rate. The effect of repeatedly asking intent for those with 
low levels of intent is a decreased propensity to buy with repeated 
measurements. These two effects are reduced given prior experience 
with the product. The implications of these findings and opportunities 
for future research are discussed. 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. see FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. (June 


1996) 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. and Carol PLUZINSKI (1996), Do 


Polls Reflect Opinions or Do Opinions Reflect Polls? 
The Impact of Political Polling on Voters’ Expectations, 
Preferences, and Behavior, 23 (June), 53-67. 


Can political polls alter the choices voters make on election day? 
Prior research on cognitive consistency suggests they can. This article 
develops a set of hypotheses based on cognitive dissonance theory 
concerning the effects of exposure to the results of political polls on 
voters’ expectations about the outcome of the election, attitudes to- 
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ward the candidates, voting intentions, and choice. These hypotheses 
were tested during experiments conducted during the 1992 U.S. pres- 
idential election and the 1993 New York City mayoral election. The 
results demonstrate that political polls do alter voting behavior. Voters 
use political polls as a way to maintain or move to a state of cognitive 
consistency. Depending on which candidate voters expect to win as 
well as the candidate for whom they intend to vote, polls can have 
no effect, lead voters to change their expectations about who will 
win, or lead voters to actually change their preferences and their 
voting behavior. The results have important implications for public 
policy and for survey methodology. 


MORWITZ, Vicki see SEN, Sankar (December 2001) 
MORWITZ, Vicki G. see DHOLAKIA, Utpal M. (Septem- 


ber 2002) 


MOSCHIS, George P. see CHURCHILL, Gilbert A., Jr. 


(June 1979) 


MOSCHIS, George P. and Roy L. MOORE (1979), Deci- 


sion Making Among the Young: A Socialization Per- 
spective, 6 (September), 101-112. 


This article examines decision-making patterns among teen-age con- 
sumers. Variables associated with several stages in the decision-mak- 
ing process (information seeking, product evaluation, and purchase), 
as well as “anticipatory” cognitions regarding family decision making 
are examined within the context of general theories of socialization. 


MOSCHIS, George P. and Roy L. MOORE (1982), A Lon- 


gitudinal Study of Television Advertising Effects, 9 (De- 
cember), 279-286. 


While many research questions regarding the effects of television 
advertising in consumer socialization require longitudinal research 
designs, nearly all previous research studies in the area have been 
cross-sectional or experimental. This article presents the results of a 
longitudinal study using a two-wave panel of adolescents with lag 
greater than a year. The study attempts to answer some questions 
regarding the effects of television advertising in the short run as well 
as in the long run. 


MOSCHIS, George P. (1985), The Role of Family Com- 


munication in Consumer Socialization of Children and 
Adolescents, 11 (March), 898-913. 


While studies of communication effects on consumer behavior of the 
young have focused mainly on the effects of mass media (advertising 
in particular), little research has examined the effects of interpersonal 
communication. One finds relatively little theoretical and empirical 
work regarding the role of interpersonal communication in the de- 
velopment of consumer behavior of young people. This article deals 
with one important type of interpersonal communication—family 
communication. It conceptualizes the family communication pro- 
cesses and effects, reviews literature regarding the role of family 
communication in consumer learning of children and adolescents, 
develops a set of propositions on the basis of theory research, and 
suggests directions for future research. 


MOSCHIS, George P. see COX, Dena et al. (September 


1990) 


MOTHERSBAUGH, David L. see HEATH, Timothy B. et 


al. (March 1994) 


MOTHERSBAUGH, David L. see PARK, C. Whan et al. 


(June 1994) 


MOTHERSBAUGH, David L. see HEATH, Timothy B. 


(December 2000) 
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MOTHERSBAUGH, David L., Bruce A. HUHMANN, and 
George R. FRANKE (2002), Combinatory and Sepa- 
rative Effects of Rhetorical Figures on Consumers’ Ef- 
fort and Focus in Ad Processing, 28 (March), 589-602. 


Previous research demonstrates that rhetorical figures differentially 
affect the extent of ad processing. Specifically, tropes (a type of figure) 
deviate more from expected language use than schemes, with the 
greater deviation yielding more extensive ad processing. We extend 
previous research in two ways by focusing on the incongruity dif- 
ferences that exist between schemes and tropes. Study | uses syn- 
dicated data (Starch readership scores) to test how figures combine 
to affect the extent of processing. Results show that when figures 
leverage unique mechanisms (i.e., schemes and tropes), their com- 
bination yields incremental processing gains. Alternatively, when fig- 
ures leverage redundant mechanisms (e.g., multiple tropes), their com- 
bination yields no incremental processing. Study 2 is an experiment 
that tests how figures separate in affecting the focus of ad processing. 
Results show that schemes generate a generalized focus on the entire 
ad, including both ad-stylistic and message-related aspects, while 
tropes generate a more selective focus on message-related aspects. 


MUKHERJEE, Ashesh and Wayne D. HOYER (2001), The 
Effect of Novel Attributes on Product Evaluation, 28 
(December), 462-472. 


Many technological innovations introduce attributes that are novel or 
completely unknown to a large number of consumers. For example, 
recently introduced attributes such as GPS in cars or I-Link in com- 
puters are likely to have been novel to many consumers. Past research 
suggests that the addition of novel attributes is likely to improve 
product evaluation and sales, since consumers interpret these attrib- 
utes as additional benefits provided by the manufacturer. However, 
this article demonstrates that the positive effect of novel attributes 
holds only in the case of low-complexity products. In the case of 
high-complexity products, the addition of novel attributes can actually 
reduce product evaluation because of negative learning-cost infer- 
ences about these attributes. Further, the positive and negative effects 
of novel attributes on product evaluation are accentuated by external 
search for information when the information discovered through 
search is ambiguous in nature. Finally, it is shown that the negative 
effect of novel attributes on the evaluation of high-complexity prod- 
ucts can persist even after consumers are given explicit information 
about the benefits of novel attributes. A key marketing implication 
of these findings is that novel attributes may contribute to techno- 
phobia, or consumer resistance toward technological innovation. 


MULANI, Narendra see DILLON, William R. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1983) 


MULANI, Narendra see DILLON, William R. et al. (March 
1989) 


MULANI, Narendra see DILLON, William R. et al. (June 
1989) 


MUNASINGHE, Mohan (1980), Costs Incurred by Resi- 
dential Electricity Consumers Due to Power Failures, 6 
(March), 361-369. 


The theoretical model presented here suggests that the principal cost 
of power failures to residential electricity consumers is the loss of 
leisure, while the marginal value of leisure equals the household’s 
net income earning rate. Results of a Brazilian survey support this 
hypothesis and reveal activity patterns in urban households. 


MUNCH, James M. see SWASY, John L. (March 1985) 


MUNCH, James M. and John L. SWASY (1988), Rhetorical 
Question, Summarization Frequency, and Argument 
Strength Effects on Recall, 15 (June), 69-76. 
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Summarizing rhetorical questions were used in a sales presentation 
for a new product. In a high involvement setting, grammatical form, 
summarization frequency, and argument strength were manipulated. 
Unlike results of past studies, rhetoricals reduced argument recall. 
Furthermore, using more rhetoricals paired with strong arguments 
decreased recall, but using more rhetoricals with weak arguments did 
not. Message acceptance, thought verbalization, and self-reported dis- 
traction data were consistent with our recall findings. 


MUNCH, James M. see PAVELCHAK, Mark A. et al. (De- 


cember 1988) 


MUNCH, James M., Gregory W. BOLLER, and John L. 


SWASY (1993), The Effects of Argument Structure and 
Affective Tagging on Product Attitude Formation, 20 
(September), 294-302. 


How do structural and affective elements in persuasive message in- 
fluence consumers’ product beliefs and attitudes? In this article, we 
examine how the logical structure of arguments (provided through 
warrants) influences consumers’ beliefs about product claims. Next, 
we examine how explicit statements about product claim desirability 
(provided through affective tag sentences) influence product attitude. 
Our results show that argument structure has a strong effect on con- 
sumers’ beliefs. More important, our results suggest that consumers’ 
product attitudes are based on their beliefs about product claims, but 
only when the desirability of those claims is made explicit. 


MUNIZ, Albert M., Jr. and Thomas C. O’GUINN (2000), 


Brand Community, 27 (March), 412-432. 


This article introduces the idea of brand community. A brand com- 
munity is a specialized, non-geographically bound community, based 
on a structured set of social relations among admirers of a brand. 
Grounded in both classic and contemporary sociology and consumer 
behavior, this article uses ethnographic and computer mediated en- 
vironment data to explore the characteristics, processes, and partic- 
ularities of three brand communities (those centered on Ford Bronco, 
Macintosh, and Saab). These brand communities exhibit three tra- 
ditional markers of community: shared consciousness, rituals and 
traditions, and a sense of moral responsibility. The commercial and 
mass-mediated ethos in which these communities are situated affects 
their character and structure and gives rise to their particularities. 
Implications for branding, sociological theories of community, and 
consumer behavior are offered. 


MUNSINGER, Gary M., Jean E. WEBER, and Richard W. 


HANSEN (1975), Joint Home Purchasing Decisions by 
Husbands and Wives, | (March), 60-66. 


The housing decision was divided into seven elements or subdeci- 
sions. Husbands and wives, interviewed independently, were asked 
about their relative influence in making these subdecisions. Relation- 
ships between dominance in decision making and husband-wife agree- 
ment concerning that dominance were analyzed. 


MURPHY, Patrick E. and William A. STAPLES (1979), A 


Modernized Family Life Cycle, 6 (June), 12-22. 


Recent changes in family composition and life style, including rising 
divorce rates and decreasing family size, suggest that a reexamination 
of the traditional family life cycle is necessary. A revised family life 
cycle, with implications for family sociologists and consumer and 
marketing researchers, is proposed. 


MURRAY, Jeff B. and Julie L. OZANNE (1991), The Crit- 


ical Imagination: Emancipatory Interests in Consumer 
Research, 18 (September), 129-144. 


Critical theory is presented as an interdisciplinary approach to seeking 
knowledge about consumers. Critical theory holds that social prob- 
lems often result from groups in society being constrained by social 
structures and processes that they themselves construct and maintain. 
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Critical research involves grasping both the intersubjective under- 
standings of the groups involved and the historical-empirical under- 
standing of the potentially constraining objective social conditions. 
Contradictions that are discovered provide the stimuli for change. 
Through the process of critique and dialogue, the critical researcher 
tries to help people imagine alternative social organizations that fa- 
cilitate the development of human potential free from constraints. 


MURRAY, Jeff B., Julie L. OZANNE, and Jon M. 


SHAPIRO (1994), Revitalizing the Critical Imagina- 
tion: Unleashing the Crouched Tiger, 21 (December), 
559-566. 


The purpose of this article is to further the “critical imagination pro- 
ject” that we began in 1991. The goal of this project has always been 
to inspire researchers to engage in action-oriented programs of re- 
search aimed at improving society and the lives of consumers. On 
the basis of a dialogue with Hetrick and Lozada’s thoughtful work, 
we suggest that the critical imagination project can still empower both 
consumers and consumer researchers. Toward this end, we respond 
to four important issues: First, what is a reasonable interpretation of 
critical theory? Second, does an accurate interpretation of critical 
theory necessarily involve a capitalist critique? Third, what are the 
core ideas of critical theory? And finally, what kinds of methods will 
justify a critical theory? 


MURRAY, Jeff B. (2002), The Politics of Consumption: A 


Re-Inquiry on Thompson and Haytko’s (1997) “Speak- 
ing of Fashion,” 29 (December), 427-440. 


This article explores Thompson and Haytko’s (1997) interpretation 
of fashion discourses by bringing together two opposing perspectives 
on consumers’ use of objects as signs. The first perspective assumes 
that the consumer has free reign in the play of signs (i.e., the consumer 
is constituting). The second assumes that the consumer is imprisoned 
by the signs and codes of the historical moment (i.e., the consumer 
is constituted). The dialectical and discursive tension between these 
two perspectives is used as an orienting framework in the hermeneutic 
analyses of 14 phenomenological interviews. Thompson and Haytko’s 
(1997) findings/claims remain pertinent in a professional, middle-class 
context. In addition, this research contributes to their lived hegemony 
premise by emphasizing the dominating tendencies of marketing 
systems. 


MURRAY, Trudy see KOURILSKY, Marilyn (September 


1981) 


MURRY, John P., Jr. see LASTOVICKA, John L. et al. 


(September 1987) 


MURRY, John P., Jr., John L. LASTOVICKA, and Surendra 


N. SINGH (1992), Feeling and Liking Responses to 
Television Programs: An Examination of Two Expla- 
nations for Media-Context Effects, 18 (March), 
441-451. 


This research empirically examined how the feelings elicited by tel- 
evision programs and the liking of television programs affected view- 
ers’ evaluations of commercials. Subjects’ feelings were manipulated 
by viewing a positive, negative, or neutral emotion-eliciting program 
while program liking was controlled statistically. Viewers’ liking of 
programs positively influenced attitude toward the ad and attitude 
toward the brand, with the effect on the latter mediated through the 
former. Feelings elicited by the programs had no effect on these same 
attitudes. The influence of program liking on attitude toward the ad, 
and subsequently on attitude toward the brand, was moderated by 
both commercial involvement and the commercial’s position in a 
sequence of commercials. 
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MURRY, John P., Jr. and Peter A. DACIN (1996), Cognitive 


Moderators of Negative-Emotion Effects: Implications 
for Understanding Media Context, 22 (March), 
439-447. 


This study examines how emotions elicited by television programs 
influence viewers’ liking for the programs. An experiment using actual 
television programs found that positive emotions directly enhance 
program liking, while negative emotions have a deleterious effect. 
However, the latter effect diminishes when viewers believe that the 
negative emotions elicited by the programs do not signal threats to 
their well-being. These findings support the theory that positive emo- 
tions influence evaluations via simple decision heuristics, while neg- 
ative emotions motivate detailed analyses of the emoting event or 
stimulus. 


MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. (1995), Decision Ambiguity 
and Incumbent Brand Advantage, 22 (June), 98-109. 


This article examines the role of decision ambiguity in judgments 
that consumers make about an incumbent (the brand a consumer 
currently uses) versus an attack brand (a new, superior competitor). 
It is hypothesized that decision ambiguity creates an advantage for 
the incumbent. A conceptualization of decision ambiguity is offered. 
In three experiments, factors that can cause decision ambiguity are 
manipulated and their effects on preference for the incumbent are 
investigated. The results underscore the role of decision ambiguity 
in incumbent brand advantage. In two other experiments, boundary 
conditions are examined. 


MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. and S. RAMASWAMI (1999), 


Contextual Effects on the Revision of Evaluative Judg- 
ments: An Extension of the Omission-Detection Frame- 
work, 26 (June), 70-84. 


When consumers are presented with negative information about a 
brand that they have evaluated positively earlier, the extent to which 
they change their initial evaluation may depend on the formats in 
which information is presented (noncomparative vs. comparative) at 
the two stages. In four experiments, we manipulate the format in 
which information is presented at an initial and at a challenge stage 
and investigate their effects on the degree of revision in evaluative 
judgments. The results of the four experiments suggest that when 
consumers receive initial information in a noncomparative format, a 
comparative challenge causes a greater degree of revision in the ev- 
aluative judgments than does a noncomparative challenge. However, 
when the initial information is presented in a comparative format, 
this pattern reverses, and a greater degree of revision occurs under a 
noncomparative challenge than under a comparative challenge. We 
demonstrate that sensitivity to missing information in either of the 
two stages is the process by which these effects obtain. In a fifth 
experiment we examine a boundary condition for these effects. 


MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. and Frank R. KARDES (2001), 


Persistent Preferences for Product Attributes: The Ef- 
fects of the Initial Choice Context and Uninformative 
Experience, 28 (June), 89-104. 


This research investigates the conditions under which persistent pref- 
erences for product attributes occur and the processes that lead to 
these effects. Our theoretical framework suggests that ambiguity in 
the context in which the initial choices are made determines the level 
of certainty in the initial preference. Certainty in the initial preference 
combines with uninformative additional experience to create a shift 
in the relevance of the attributes and biased information gathering in 
subsequent choices. These tendencies in turn lead to persistent pref- 
erences for the attributes of a previously chosen brand. In experiments 
1A, 1B, and 1C, we varied the levels of ambiguity in the initial choice 
context and additional experience with a chosen brand and studied 
their effect on preference persistence. The findings offer support to 
the processes we propose. In experiment 2, we found that additional 
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experience caused persistent preferences even for an irrelevant at- 
tribute as long as it was a differentiating attribute in the initial choice. 
Experiments 3 and 4 found that (a) the relative attractiveness of the 
chosen brand in the initial choice context and (b) a deliberation that 
compared the competing attributes in terms of their ability to render 
certain benefits attenuated the effects found in experiments 1A and 
1B. 


MYERS, John G. see WILTON, Peter C. (March 1986) 


MYERS, John G. see STRAHILEVITZ, Michal (March 
1998) 
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NAKAMOTO, Kent see Frenzen, Jonathan (December 
1993). 


NAKANISHI, Masao, Lee G. COOPER, and Harold H. 
KASSARJIAN (1974), Voting for a Political Candidate 
Under Conditions of Minimal Information, | (Septem- 
ber), 36-43. 


Until very recently, the major focus of research in the field of con- 
sumer behavior has been on the selection of products, brands and 
decision choices primarily in the sphere of marketing. The purpose 
of this paper was to modify a model developed to measure market 
share to account for the variables that enter into the selection of a 
political candidate and predict voting behavior. 


NAKANISHI, Masao and James R. BETTMAN (1974), At- 
titude Models Revisited: An Individual Level Analysis, 
1 (December), 16-21. 


Models of attitude structure and of attribute importance are examined 


using regressions for each individual subject for data on toothpaste 
brands. Results show that beliefs-only and standard evaluation times 
belief models are virtually indistinguishable, and that importance has 
different meanings for different subjects. 


NAKANISHI, Masao see COOPER, Lee G. (June 1983) 


NAMBOODIRI, N. Krishnan (1979), Comment on “Fertil- 
ity as Consumption . . .” by Richard P. Bagozzi and 
M. Frances Van Loo, 5 (March), 290-292. 


NAYAKANKUPPAM, Dhananjay see PRIESTER, Joseph 
R. (March 2004) 


NEDUNGADI, Prakash (1990), Recall and Consumer Con- 
sideration Sets: Influencing Choice without Altering 
Brand Evaluations, 17 (December), 263-276. 


This article focuses on memory-based choice situations where 
changes in a brand’s accessibility may affect the probability that it is 
retrieved and considered for choice. In such instances, factors other 
than evaluation may affect which brands are brought to mind at pur- 
chase. Two experiments are described that manipulate the determi- 
nants of brand accessibility and measure consequent effects on re- 
trieval, consideration, choice, and evaluation. Results provide 
evidence for the influence of memory during the brand-choice process. 
For a brand to be selected in memory-based choice, the consumer 
must recall that brand and fail to recall other brands that might oth- 
erwise be preferred. 


NEDUNGADI, Prakash see CHATTOPADHYAY, Amitava 
(June 1992) 


NELSON, Jon P. (1982), Estimating Demand Functions for 
Product Characteristics: Comment, 9 (September), 
219-220. 
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NETEMEYER, Richard G. see BEARDEN, William O. et 
al. (March 1989) 


NETEMEYER, Richard G. see DURVASULA, Srinivas et 
al. (March 1993) 


NETEMEYER, Richard G., Scot BURTON, and Donald R. 
LICHTENSTEIN (1995), Trait Aspects of Vanity: Mea- 
surement and Relevance to Consumer Behavior, 21 
(March), 612-626. 


In this article, trait aspects of vanity are defined and scales measuring 
these aspects are developed. Extensive validation procedures are em- 
ployed, including assessing the relationships between the vanity scales 
and numerous consumer-related attitudes and behaviors. Five studies, 
encompassing seven samples, are reported. Studies related the vanity 
measures to various constructs and behaviors for samples that in- 
cluded individuals selected for Who’s Who in America, players from 
a nationally ranked NCAA Division I football team, professional 
fashion models, and samples from the general population. 


NETEMEYER, Richard G. see LICHTENSTEIN, Donald 
R. et al. (December 1995) 


NEWMAN, Bruce I. and Jagdish N. SHETH (1985), A 
Model of Primary Voter Behavior, 12 (September), 
178-187. 


This article develops and tests a model of voter behavior in a primary 
election. The model integrates several schools of thought that have 
tried to explain voter behavior; it is tested by predicting the behavior 
of respondents based on the model, and then validating the results 
with the actual behavior of the respondents. Results obtained here 
provide a prediction rate of 90 percent correctly classified. The article 
then compares the explanatory and predictive power of the model to 
models that use demographic and political involvement data. 


NEWMAN, Joseph W. and Bradley D. LOCKEMAN 
(1976), Measuring Prepurchase Information Seeking, 2 
(December), 216-222. 


This article reports on research which compared survey-based and 
observation-based measures of the amount of prepurchase information 
seeking for buyers of women’s shoes. It raises a serious question 
about the adequacy of published statistics on information search, most 
of which have been based on survey data. 


NICKOLS, Sharon Y. and Karen D. FOX (1983), Buying 
Time and Saving Time: Strategies for Managing House- 
hold Production, 10 (September), 197-208. 


Time-buying strategies used more often by employed-wife families 
than non-employed-wife families were purchase of child care, meals 
away from home, and disposable diapers. Time-saving strategies used 
by employed wives were preparing ‘ewer meals at home, reduced 
time in household production, and reduced time in leisure. Wife’s 
employment made no difference in time spent in household production 
by other family members. 


NICOSIA, Francesco M. and Robert N. MAYER (1976), 
Toward a Sociology of Consumption, 3 (September), 
65-75. 


The study of some psychological processes has become the main 
focus of consumer research; consequently, there has been a tendency 
to overlook the societal context in which consumers operate. The 
authors focus on several characteristics of societies which affect in- 
dividual consumers, and suggest new research directions which de- 
lineate the domain of a sociology of consumption and its potential 
contributions to private and public policy makers. 


———— 
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NIEDRICH, Ronald W., Subhash SHARMA, and Douglas 
H. WEDELL (2001), Reference Price and Price Per- 
ceptions: A Comparison of Alternative Models, 28 (De- 
cember), 339-354. 


Reference price effects on consumer price perceptions are often ex- 
plained by Helson’s adaptation-level theory, in which the cognitive 
representation of reference price is the prototype of the relevant cat- 
egory. However, recent conceptualizations and empirical evidence 
suggest the possibility of an exemplar model, which may be specified 
using Volkmann’s range theory or Parducci’s range-frequency theory. 
In two experiments, these three contextual models of reference price 
effects are pitted against one another. Based on the MANOVA and 
model fitting, range-frequency theory accounted for reference price 
effects that the other theories could not, suggesting that consumers 
compare the target price against specific members of the category 
rather than the category prototype. A third experiment demonstrated 
that range and frequency effects are moderated by the stimulus pre- 
sentation condition, suggesting that consumers place greater weight 
on extreme prices anchoring the range for internal reference prices 
than for external reference prices. 


NOEL, Hayden see JANISZEWSKI, Chris (June 2003) 


NOLAN, Catherine A. see RUSSO, J. Edward et al. (June 
1986) 


NORDHIELM, Christie L. (2002), The Influence of Level 
of Processing on Advertising Repetition Effects, 29 (De- 
cember), 371-382. 


This research examines whether or not repetition of features of a 
stimulus are subject to wear-out effects that have until now only been 
tested for the stimulus as a whole. When consumers process features 
in either a shallower or deeper manner, the level of processing per- 
formed dictates the effect of repeated feature exposure on their judg- 
ments. When repeated exposures to features are processed in a shal- 
lower fashion, there is an enhancement in evaluations with no 
subsequent downturn, whereas repeated exposure to features that are 
processed more deeply results in evaluations that exhibit the classic 
inverted U-shaped pattern. 


NOVAK, Thomas P. and Bruce MACEVOY (1990), On 
Comparing Alternative Segmentation Schemes: The 
List of Values (LOV) and Values and Life Styles 
(VALS), 17 (June), 105-109. 


This article begins with a partial replication of previous work—a 
comparison of the Values and Life Styles (VALS) system and the 
List of Values (LOV). The analysis is then extended to evaluate the 
role of a set of standard demographic variables with respect to both 
psychographic segmentation systems. 


NOVAK, Thomas P. see KAMAKURA, Wagner A. (June 
1992) 


NOWLIS, Stephen M. see DHAR, Ravi (March 1999) 
NOWLIS, Stephen M. see DHAR, Ravi (December 1999) 
NOWLIS, Stephen M. see SIMONSON, Itamar (June 2000) 


NOWLIS, Stephen M., Barbara E. KAHN, and Ravi DHAR 
(2002), Coping with Ambivalence: The Effect of Re- 
moving a Neutral Option on Consumer Attitude and 
Preference Judgments, 29 (December), 319-334. 


This article examines how the exclusion of a neutral or fence-sitting 
option changes an expressed attitude or preference judgment. Over a 
series of six studies, we find that the exclusion of a neutral response 
option (1) affects the judgment of extreme options (strong positive 
and negative features) more significantly than the judgment of options 
that are average on all features, (2) results in respondents favoring 
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the option superior on the more important attribute, and (3) results 
in more risk aversion. We also provide evidence for the underlying 
process and show that our findings are moderated by individual dif- 
ferences on need for cognition and tolerance for ambiguity. 


NUTTER, Julia B. see WITTINK, Dick R. et al. (March 


1982) 


O 


O’BRIEN, Terrence V. see LEHMANN, Donald R. et al. 


(December 1974) 


O’GUINN, Thomas C. and Ronald J. FABER (1989), Com- 
pulsive Buying: A Phenomenological Exploration, 16 
(September), 147-157. 


Compulsive buying is framed within the larger category of compul- 
sive consumption, and both quantitative and qualitative data are used 
to provide a phenomenological description. Results indicate people 
who buy compulsively are more likely to demonstrate compulsivity 
as a personality trait, have lower self-esteem, and are more prone to 
fantasy than more normal consumers. Their primary motivation ap- 
pears to be the psychological benefits derived from the buying process 
itself rather than from the possession of purchased objects. Conse- 
quences of compulsive buying include extreme levels of debt, anxiety 
and frustration, the subjective sense of loss of control, and domestic 
dissension. 


O’GUINN, Thomas C. and Russell W. BELK (1989), 


Heaven on Earth: Consumption at Heritage Village, 
USA, 16 (September), 227-238. 


Heritage Village, home of the PTL ministry, is the focus for a study 
of consumer behavior involving an explicit synthesis of worship and 
shopping. The present investigation seeks to better understand the 
way these pursuits, seemingly philosophically opposed, are brought 
together for joint consumption. Notions of pilgrimage and sacrali- 
zation of the secular are useful constructs in examining this merger 
of religion and consumption, but a priori formulations must be mod- 
ified to more fully explain the behavior of consumers at Heritage 
Village. 


O’GUINN, Thomas C. see FABER, Ronald J. (December 


1992) 


O’GUINN, Thomas C. and L. J. SHRUM (1997), The Role 


of Television in the Construction of Consumer Reality, 
23 (March), 278-294. 


This article presents the results of a two-study inquiry into a particular 
type of consumer socialization: the construction of consumer social 
reality via exposure to television. In study 1, estimates of the prev- 
alence of products and activities associated with an affluent lifestyle 
were positively related to the total amount of television respondents 
watched. The amount of television viewing was shown to function 
as a mediating variable between the demographic variables income 
and education and the affluence estimates. In study 2, which consisted 
of student participants who were either very heavy or very light soap 
opera viewers, heavy viewers again provided higher estimates of the 
prevalence of the same types of products and behaviors measured in 
study 1. In addition, heavy soap opera viewers constructed their es- 
timates significantly faster than light viewers, which suggests that 
relevant information is more accessible in memory for heavy viewers 
than light viewers. The results are consistent with heuristic processing 
strategies, particularly the availability heuristic, in which individuals 
infer prevalence from the ease of retrieval of relevant examples (Tver- 
sky and Kahneman 1973). 


O’GUINN, Thomas C. see SHRUM, L. J. et al. (March 


1998) 
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O’GUINN, Thomas C. see MUNIZ, Albert M., Jr. (March 


2000) 


OBERMILLER, Carl (1985), Varieties of Mere Exposure: 


The Effects of Processing Style and Repetition on Af- 
fective Response, 12 (June), 17-30. 


Various theories are examined in order to develop a mechanism that 
can explain the role of exposure in affective response. Processing 
style is proposed as a moderating variable that includes attention and 
elaboration of processing. An experiment suggests that some minimal 
level of processing (focused attention) may be required for affective 
response based on sensed familiarity and that more elaborative pro- 
cessing may invoke complex evaluative processes. 


OBERMILLER, Carl see JACOBSON, Robert (March 


1990) 


OFIR, Chezy and John G. LYNCH, Jr. (1984), Context Ef- 


fects on Judgment Under Uncertainty, 11 (September), 
668-679. 


This research investigated contextual effects on consumer cue-utili- 
zation policies in making judgments under uncertainty. Two studies 
suggested that the utilization of base and case information varied as 
a function of the numerical values of the cues and covaried with the 
changes in the perceived relevance of each cue. The second study 
showed that individual subjects employed different cue-utilization 
policies in problems that were formally identical but differed in sur- 
face detail. A third study experimentally manipulated two factors that 
influence perceived relevance and explored their effects on cue util- 
ization. All three studies revealed evidence inconsistent with previous 
research on underutilization of base-rate information. 


OFIR, Chezy (2004), Reexamining Latitude of Price Ac- 
ceptability and Price Thresholds: Predicting Basic Con- 


sumer Reaction to Price, 30 (March), 612-621. 


Behavioral pricing research has shown consumers to have lower and 
upper price thresholds, represented by an inverted U-shaped price 
acceptability function. We propose another basic reaction to price, 
namely, “lower price is better,” represented by a decreasing accept- 
ability function without a lower price threshold. A set of variables is 
hypothesized to predict consumer reaction to price. Price conscious- 
ness, price-quality relation, and product involvement are shown to 
influence the shape of the price acceptability function. A procedure 
and model to scale price acceptability and obtain acceptability func- 
tions are introduced and applied. The cumulative results suggest re- 
liable acceptability scales along with evidence for convergent and 
construct validity. 


OKADA, Erica Mina (2000), Trade-ins, Mental Accounting, 


and Product Replacement Decisions, 27 (March), 
433-446. 


When a consumer who already owns a durable-type product in a 
category faces the opportunity to upgrade to a new, higher-quality 
product, the replacement purchase decision is driven by both nor- 
mative economic factors and psychological factors. As a normative 
decision maker, s/he considers the purchase price of the new alter- 
native, but s/he additionally considers the mental cost of retiring the 
old product before s/he has gotten his/her money’s worth out of it. 
During ownership of a product, a consumer mentally depreciates the 
initial purchase price, thus creating a “mental book value” for the 
product. The write-off of this mental book value is felt as the mental 
cost of a replacement purchase. Based on the principles of mental 
accounting and mental depreciation, I provide a theoretical expla- 
nation for this mental cost and why an individual’s replacement pur- 
chase decision may be more sensitive to the mental cost than the 
marginal cost. When applied appropriately, mental accounting can 
serve a useful purpose to the utility-maximizing consumer in the long 
run, but when misapplied, it results in a misallocation of resources 
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that does not add any value from the perspective of utility maximi- 
zation. Through three experiments, I measure the negative effect of 
the write-off on a replacement purchase decision and demonstrate 
ways in which it can be mitigated. Trade-ins are examined as one 
way in which a consumer can be guided to make replacement purchase 
decisions that are more aligned with normative choice. 


OLIVA, Terence A. see HOLBROOK, Morris B. et al. (Sep- 


tember 1984) 


OLIVER, Richard L. and Philip K. BERGER (1979), A 


Path Analysis of Preventive Health Care Decision Mod- 
els, 6 (September), 113-122. 


A behavioral intention model and a health belief model were com- 
pared on the basis of their conceptual strength and predictive validity 
in a study of flu inoculation behavior. The results suggest that models 
incorporating evaluative components, normative influences, emo- 
tional factors, and intervening summary concepts may yield a greater 
understanding of health care decisions. 


OLIVER, Richard L. and William O. BEARDEN (1985), 


Crossover Effects in the Theory of Reasoned Action: 
A Moderating Influence Attempt, 12 (December), 
324-340. 


Both cognitive and normative structure crossover linkages in the Fish- 
bein and Ajzen behavioral intention model were hypothesized on the 
basis of nine separate predictions taken from the persuasion and false 
consensus literatures. In a study of new product trial behavior, a 
maximum likelihood estimation of the model parameters revealed that 
the normative structure — attitude path was robust under all data 
subsets, contrary to the hypothesized relationships. The findings sup- 
port other recent data suggesting attitudinal dependence on social 
influence. 


OLIVER, Richard L. see BURKE, Raymond R. et al. 


(March 1988) 


OLIVER, Richard L. and Wayne S$. DESARBO (1988), Re- 


sponse Determinants in Satisfaction Judgments, 14 
(March), 495-507. 


The effect of five determinants of satisfaction are tested as well as 
individual differences in satisfaction formation. Manipulations of at- 
tribution, expectancy, performance, disconfirmation, and equity are 
written into stock market trading scenarios in a full factorial design. 
Results show that all main effects and four ordinal two way inter- 
actions are significant. Then, an individual-level analysis is performed 
on the repeated measures data. Three clusters of subjects sharing 
similar response tendencies (disconfirmation, performance, and eq- 
uity) are identified and related to investment attitudes, outcome at- 
titudes, and demographics. No consistent relationships are discovered, 
suggesting that the response differences reflect deeper behavioral ten- 
dencies. Implications of this approach for satisfaction paradigms, sat- 
isfaction theory, and individual satisfaction response orientations are 
presented. 


OLIVER, Richard L. and John E. SWAN (1989), Equity 


and Disconfirmation Perceptions as Influences on Mer- 
chant and Product Satisfaction, 16 (December), 
372-383. 


Prior work on the equity and disconfirmation determinants of trans- 
action satisfaction and extended to product satisfaction. Based on 
perceptions of inputs and outcomes of buyer, dealer, and salesperson, 
two subtractive versions of the equity formula—absolute equity dif- 
ference and equity advantage—were tested with fairness and pref- 
erence as mediating variables. Both variables were related only to the 
equity advantage formula, and disconfirmation and fairness were 
shown to be distinct components of post-transaction dispositions. 
Moreover, product satisfaction was shown to be a function of product 
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disconfirmation, complaining, and satisfaction with the dealer. The 
latter apparently mediates both fairness and salesperson satisfaction. 


OLIVER, Richard L. see WESTBROOK, Robert A. (June 
1991) 


OLIVER, Richard L. (1993), Cognitive, Affective, and At- 
tribute Bases of the Satisfaction Response, 20 (Decem- 
ber), 418-430. 


An attempt to extend current thinking on postpurchase response to 
include attribute satisfaction and dissatisfaction as separate determi- 
nants not fully reflected in either cognitive (i.e.. expectancy discon- 
firmation) or affective paradigms is presented. In separate studies of 
automobile satisfaction and satisfaction with course instruction, re- 
spondents provided the nature of emotional experience, disconfir- 
mation perceptions, and separate attribute satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction judgments. Analysis confirmed the disconfirmation effect and 
the effects of separate dimensions of positive and negative affect and 
also suggested a multidimensional structure to the affect dimensions. 
Additionally, attribute satisfaction and dissatisfaction were signifi- 
cantly related to positive and negative affect, respectively, and to 
overall satisfaction. It is suggested that all dimensions tested are 
needed for a full accounting of postpurchase responses in usage. 


OLIVER, Richard L. see MANO, Haim (December 1993) 


OLNEY, Thomas J., Morris B. HOLBROOK, and Rajeev 
BATRA (1991), Consumer Responses to Advertising: 
The Effects of Ad Content, Emotions, and Attitude to- 
ward the Ad on Viewing Time, 17 (March), 440-453. 


This study develops and tests a hierarchical model of advertising 
effects on viewing time. The ads studied represent a sample of com- 
mercials aired during prime-time broadcasts, and the effects are an- 
alyzed across the ads rather than across people. Primary emphasis is 
placed on the attempt to explain a simulated behavioral measure of 
attention to television commercials—that of channel switching (zap- 
ping) and fast—forwarding through ads on prerecorded programs 
(zipping). In addition, the study demonstrates a chain of effects from 
the content of television ads, through emotional reactions and attitude 
toward the ad, to actual viewing behaviors. 


OLSEN, G. Douglas (1997), The Impact of Interstimulus 
Interval and Background Silence on Recall, 23 (March), 
295-303. 


Three experiments investigate how the interval between target items 
of information in an audio context influences recall under background 
conditions of music and silence. In experiment |, when a goal-directed 
learning task encouraged allocation of resources to the message, recall 
increased linearly for both background conditions as the interval in- 
creased. However, under the incidental learning task used in exper- 
iment 2, increasing the interval from two to three seconds had a 
deleterious impact on recall, but only in the background silence con- 
dition. Experiment 3 suggested that this was due to a surplus of 
cognitive resources in the background silence condition producing 
interfering extra-communication thought. Results also support the the- 
ory presented that background music borrows resources from the 
processing of message information in an incidental learning task. 
Although music impairs processing of brand information and reduces 
recall at shorter intervals, relative to silence, it increases the interval 
preceding the onset of excess resources, delaying interfering thought. 


OLSHAVSKY, Richard W. and John O. SUMMERS (1974), 
A Study of the Role of Beliefs and Intentions in Con- 
sistency Restoration, | (June), 63-70. 


The relationships among beliefs, knowledge, intentions and behavior 
of cigarette smokers were studied. The results suggest consistency is 
being restored by stating an intention to quit or by espousing beliefs, 
some of which evidence factual or reasoning distortions. 
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OLSHAVSKY, Richard W. see MACKAY, David B. (De- 
cember 1975) 


OLSHAVSKY, Richard W. and Donald H. GRANBOIS 
(1979), Consumer Decision Making—Fact or Fiction? 
6 (September), 93-100. 


A synthesis of research on consumers’ prepurchase behavior suggests 
that a substantial proportion of purchases does not involve decision 
making, not even on the first purchase. The heavy emphasis in current 
research on decision making may discourage investigation of other 
important kinds of consumer behavior. 


OLSHAVSKY, Richard W. see LUSSIER, Denis A. (Sep- 
tember 1979) 


OLSHAVSKY, Richard W. (1980), Time and the Rate of 
Adoption of Innovations, 6 (March), 425-428. 


OLSHAVSKY, Richard W. see BARFE Richard et al. 
(March 1982) 


OLSHAVSKY, Richard W. see FORMISANO, Roger A. et 
al. (March 1982) 


OLSHAVSKY, Richard W. see ROSEN, Dennis L. (Decem- 
ber 1987) 


OLSON, Jerry C., Daniel R. TOY, and Philip A. DOVER 
(1982), Do Cognitive Responses Mediate the Effects of 
Advertising Content on Cognitive Structure? 9 (Decem- 
ber), 245-262. 


A central assumption of a combined cognitive response/cognitive 
structure model of communication is that cognitive responses mediate 
message effects on belief, attitude, and behavioral intention elements 
of cognitive structure. This key proposition was tested in a laboratory 
experiment in which subjects were exposed to advertisements con- 
taining varying information about a new brand. The results suggest 
that either support or counterarguing partially mediate every effect 
of the ad content manipulations on all three elements of cognitive 
structure. However, cognitive responses did not mediate all of the 
treatment-induced variation in cognitive structure. Alternative expla- 
nations for the results and issues and directions for future theoretical 
development and research are discussed. 


OLSON, Jerry C. see CELSI, Richard L. (September 1988) 
OLSON, Jerry C. see HASTAK, Manoj (March 1989) 


ORNSTEIN, Stanley I. and Dominique M. HANSSENS 
(1985), Alcohol Control Laws and the Consumption of 
Distilled Spirits and Beer, 12 (September), 200-213. 


This article tests the social marketing effectiveness of alcohol control 
laws designed to reduce the consumption of alcoholic beverages. The 
study uses state-level historical data to estimate the demand for dis- 
tilled spirits and beer using economic, sociodemographic, and control- 
law explanatory variables. Spirits and beer consumption are found to 
react differently to changes in economic, sociodemographic, and reg- 
ulatory variables. These differences suggest a consumer and product 
segment-based approach to alcohol control laws or social marketing 
that emphasizes measures directed at youths for beer and at price for 
spirits. 

OROPESA, R. S. (1993), Female Labor Force Participation 
and Time-saving Household Technology: A Case Study 


of the Microwave from 1978 to 1989, 19 (March), 
567-579. 


American households are facing severe time constraints as women 
increase their participation in the wage economy. The implications 
of this situation for the adoption of time-saving technology in the 
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home are not well understood. Previous research suggests several 
scenarios regarding the consequences of female labor force partici- 
pation for the purchase of time-saving technology: (1) there may be 
no effect, (2) female labor force participation may have a direct effect, 
(3) female labor force participation may have an indirect effect 
through income, or (4) direct effects emerge over time. This article 
evaluates these hypotheses with a case study of the microwave oven, 
through proprietary cross-sectional surveys of married-couple house- 
holds conducted from 1978 to 1989. 


ORTIZ, Bonnie P. see HEBERLEIN, Thomas A. et al. (June 
1982) 


O’SHAUGHNESSY, John see HOLBROOK, Morris B. 
(December 1988) 


OSTLUND, Lyman E. (1974), Perceived Innovation At- 
tributes as Predictors of Innovativeness, 1 (September), 
23-29. 


Two studies are reported that apply diffusion theory to two new 
consumer products. The research objective in both studies was to 
discriminate buyers from nonbuyers using the personal characteristics 
of respondents and their perceptions of each new product and thereby 
also to assess the relative importance of the predictor variables. In 
both studies perceptual variables are found far more successful as 
predictors of the purchase outcome than respondent personal 
characteristics. 


OSWALD, Laura R. (1999), Culture Swapping: Consump- 
tion and the Ethnogenesis of Middle-Class Haitian Im- 
migrants, 25 (March), 303-318. 


By means of an ethnographic study of a Haitian family in the mid- 
western United States, this article demonstrates how ethnic consumers 
“culture swap,” using goods to move between one cultural identity 
and another as they negotiate relations between home and host cul- 
tures. This interpretation of consumer behavior is grounded in a se- 
miotics of performance, emphasizing the dynamic and mutable nature 
of self, social identity, and cultural identification in global consumer 
culture. 


OTNES, Cele, Tina M. LOWREY, and Young Chan KIM 
(1993), Gift Selection for Easy and Difficult Recipients: 
A Social Roles Interpretation, 20 (September), 229-244. 


Using interpretive techniques, we explore the meaning underlying 
Christmas shoppers’ description of some recipients as “easy” or “dif- 
ficult,” in terms of gift selection. We argue that recipients are described 
as such because they either help or hinder givers’ attempts to express 
specific social roles through exchange. We identify six such roles that 
givers express alone or in combination to each recipient on their gift 
lists. These are the pleaser, the provider, the compensator, the so- 
cializer, the acknowledger, and the avoider. We discuss the implica- 
tions of our findings and suggest areas worthy of further research. 


OTNES, Cele, Tina M. LOWREY, and L. J. SHRUM 
(1997), Toward an Understanding of Consumer Am- 
bivalence, 24 (June), 80-93. 


A case study of wedding planning is used to explore the concept of 
consumer ambivalence. Focus groups, in-depth interviews, and shop- 
ping trips were employed to generate text. A formal definition of 
consumer ambivalence is provided. Our analysis revealed four an- 
tecedents of consumer ambivalence: expectation versus reality, over- 
load, role conflict with purchase influencers, and custom and value 
conflict. These antecedents were then linked to particular coping strat- 
egies that informants employed to manage the ambivalence that was 
generated. Suggestions of how future research might explore con- 
sumer ambivalence are offered. 


OTNES, Cele C. see RUTH, Julie A. et al. (March 1999) 
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OTNES, Cele C. see LOWREY, Tina M. (March 2004) 
OZANNE, Julie L. see SCHURR, Paul H. (March 1985) 


OZANNE, Julie L. see HUDSON, Laurel Anderson (March 
1988) 


OZANNE, Julie L. see MURRAY, Jeff B. (September 1991) 


OZANNE, Julie L., Merrie BRUCKS, and Dhruv GREWAL 
(1992), A Study of Information Search Behavior during 


the Categorization of New Products, 18 (March), 
452-463. 


Consumers are confronted with hundreds of new products each year, 
yet little is known about how these new products are integrated into 
existing knowledge structures. Depending on the new products’ sim- 
ilarity or dissimilarity to categories stored in memory, consumers’ 
information search may be influenced. In this study, consumers’ in- 
formation-seeking behavior was explored during the categorization 
of new products that differed in varying degrees from preexisting 
category expectations. Results suggest that subjects manage the cog- 
nitive effort of search by limiting the breadth of search. However, an 
inverted-U relationship exists between discrepancy and depth of 
search. Thus, it appears that, at a moderate level of discrepancy, 
subjects may examine a relevant set of attributes in greater depth 
rather than search for information on a broad range of attributes. With 
high discrepancy, however, it appears that subjects try alternative 
internal strategies rather than search for more information. 


OZANNE, Julie L. see MURRAY, Jeff B. et al. (December 
1994) 


P 


PAGE, Christine M. see KANG, Yong-Soon (December 
2003) 


PAGE, Christine M. see HERR, Paul M. (March 2004) 


PAINTER, John see BELK, Russell W. et al. (December 
1981) 


PAINTON, Scott and James W. GENTRY (1985), Another 
Look at the Impact of Information Presentation Format, 
12 (September), 240-244. 


Previous research has indicated that the information acquisition pro- 
cess is highly dependent upon the manner in which information is 
presented. This study investigated information acquisition in several 
variations of the Information Display Board (IDB) format, including 
an interactive computer version. The amount of information acquired 
and the manner in which it was acquired were dependent upon the 
presentation format. The results suggest that one should be cautious 
when generalizing the results of previous work to new information 
search environments. 


PALAN, Kay M. and Robert E. WILKES (1997), Adoles- 
cent-Parent Interaction in Family Decision Making, 24 
(September), 159-169. 


This article presents a classification of both adolescent influence strat- 
egies and parental response strategies, developed from in-depth in- 
terviews with adolescents, mothers, and fathers. In addition, the per- 
ceived effectiveness of adolescent influence strategies is examined, 
revealing that adolescents are most successful in their influence at- 
tempts when they emulate adult strategies. Implications of these find- 
ings for future research are discussed. 


PALDA, Kristian S. see CHAPMAN, Randall G. (March 
1983) 
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PAN, Yigang and Donald R. LEHMANN (1993), The In- 
fluence of New Brand Entry on Subjective Brand Judg- 
ments, 20 (June), 76-86. 


Previous attraction effect studies show that brand choices are affected 
by the entry of a new brand. However, much remains to be known 
as to the causes for this effect. This article explores the impact of a 
new brand entry on consumers’ subjective brand judgments. Three 
specific effects were hypothesized and tested, namely, range, fre- 
quency, and categorization. Results from two experiments demon- 
strate that the new entrant has a significant impact on subjective brand 
judgments, brand preferences, and choice. 


PAN, Yigang see SCHMITT, Bernd H. et al. (December 
1994) 


PARK, C. Whan and V. Parker LESSIG (1977), Students 
and Housewives: Differences in Susceptibility to Ref- 
erence Group Influence, 4 (September), 102-110. 


Two different samples consisting of housewives and students, re- 
spectively, were examined in terms of differences in their suscepti- 
bility to reference group influence. The results reveal significant dif- 
ferences between housewives and students in terms of the influence 
which the three types of reference groups have upon brand selection. 
The findings raise a serious question concerning the external validity 
of studies which use students as subjects yet make generalizations to 
a broader population base. 


PARK, C. Whan (1978), A Conflict Resolution Choice 
Model, 5 (September), 124-135. 


A choice model incorporating the concept of multi-stage sequential 
conflict resolution is examined in terms of the model’s cognitive 
representation. The sequential conflict resolution model is compared 
with other choice models such as the compensatory model and the 
lexicographic semi-order model, on effectiveness of prediction, with 
favorable results. 


PARK, C. Whan see BETTMAN, James R. (December 
1980) 


PARK, C. Whan and V. Parker LESSIG (1981), Familiarity 
and Its Impact on Consumer Decision Biases and Heu- 
ristics, 8 (September), 223-230. 


The impact of familiarity on consumer decision biases and heuristics 
is examined. Subjects at three different familiarity levels revealed 
interesting differences in perceptual category breadth, usage of func- 
tional and nonfunctional product dimensions, decision time, and 
confidence. 


PARK, C. Whan (1982), Joint Decisions in Home Pur- 
chasing: A Muddling-Through Process, 9 (September), 
151-162. 


This study characterizes joint decision-making as being reached by 
a muddling-through process rather than by a synoptic strategy. In 
spite of this muddling-through, joint decision-making is conceptu- 
alized as being effectively based on three conflict-avoiding heuristics. 
PARK, C. Whan, Easwar S. IYER, and Daniel C. SMITH 
(1989), The Effects of Situational Factors on In-Store 
Grocery Shopping Behavior: The Role of Store Envi- 


ronment and Time Available for Shopping, 15 (March), 
422-432. 


We conducted a field experiment to explore the effects of two situ- 
ational factors, store knowledge and time available for shopping, on 
consumers’ grocery shopping behavior. The results indicate that these 
two factors have an impact on such shopping behaviors as failure to 
make the intended purchases, unplanned buying, brand and product 
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class switching, and purchase volume deliberation. The findings also 
suggest that the information processing activities that mediate these 
relationships differ across shopping conditions. Implications for man- 
aging the grocery store environment that may advance current practice 
are offered. 


PARK, C. Whan and Daniel C. SMITH (1989), Product- 


Level Choice: A Top-Down or Bottom-Up Process? 16 
(December), 289-299. 


Examination of the process by which consumers form decision criteria 
and subsequently evaluate and choose product-level alternatives when 
purchase goals are well defined indicates that decision criteria are 
formulated in a goal-driven, top-down fashion rather than a product- 
driven, bottom-up fashion. Evaluation of alternatives follows a within- 
product strategy, as opposed to a within-attribute strategy, and is 
characterized by less reliance on price information than reported in 
previous research. Even without a specific goal for product decisions, 
the formation and utilization of decision criteria did not follow the 
bottom-up process. Alternative explanations are offered for these con- 
trasts along with implications for future research on product-level 
decisions. 


PARK, C. Whan see MACINNIS, Deborah J. (September 


1991) 


PARK, C. Whan, Sandra MILBERG, and Robert LAWSON 


(1991), Evaluation of Brand Extensions: The Role of 
Product Feature Similarity and Brand Concept Consis- 
tency, 18 (September), 185-193. 


This article examines two factors that differentiate between successful 
and unsuccessful brand extensions: product feature similarity and 
brand concept consistency. The results reveal that, in identifying brand 
extensions, consumers take into account not only information about 
the product-level feature similarity between the new product and the 
products already associated with the brand, but also the concept con- 
sistency between the brand concept and the extension. For both func- 
tion-oriented and prestige-oriented brand names, the most favorable 
reactions occur when brand extensions are made with high brand 
concept consistency and high product feature similarity. In addition, 
the relative impact of these two factors differs to some extent, de- 
pending on the nature of the brand-name concept. When a brand’s 
concept is consistent with those of its extension products, the prestige 
brand seems to have greater extendability to products with low feature 
similarity than the functional brand does. 


PARK, C. Whan, David L. MOTHERSBAUGH, and 


Lawrence FEICK (1994), Consumer Knowledge As- 
sessment, 21 (June), 71-82. 


The results of studies reported in this article suggest that product- 
related experience has a greater influence on self-assessed knowledge 
judgments than does stored product class information and that this 
greater influence is due to greater accessibility in memory. In addition, 
stored product class information was found to be a more important 
determinant of objective than self-assessed knowledge, while product- 
related experience was a more important determinant of self-assessed 
than objective knowledge. We discuss implications of these results 
for the relationship between self-assessed and objective knowledge 
and for future research involving consumer knowledge constructs. 


PARK, Jong-Won and Manoj HASTAK (1994), Memory- 


based Product Judgments: Effects of Involvement at En- 
coding and Retrieval, 21 (December), 534-547. 


Two experiments investigated the proposition that memory retrieval 
is affected by consumer involvement with a product at the time prod- 
uct information is first received as well as when a memory-based 
judgment is formed. Results suggest that involvement at the time of 
a memory-based judgment increases the intensity of search for judg- 
ment-relevant information in memory. Further, subjects seemed to 
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base their memory-based judgment on a prior evaluation (stored in 
memory) when involvement was either low at the time of memory- 
based judgment or high both at the time of this judgment and when 
the prior evaluation was formed. In contrast, subjects recalled (and 
presumably used) specific product information when their level of 
involvement at the time of judgment increased relative to when the 
prior evaluation was constructed. These findings are consistent with 
the cognitive economy principle. Implications for the role of memory 
in product judgment and evaluation are discussed. 


PATRICK, Vanessa M. see FOLKES, Valerie S. (June 2003) 


PATTERSON, Maggie Jones, Ronaid Paul HILL, and Kate 
MALOY (1995), Abortion in America: A Consumer- 
Behavior Perspective, 21 (March), 677-694. 


Abortion is the most frequently performed surgical procedure in this 
country, yet its provision to consumers remains one of the most con- 
tentious issues within our society. The purpose of this article is to 
broaden our understanding of this problem by examining abortion 
from a consumer-behavior perspective. The phenomenological study 
described in this article revealed that (1) a wide gap exists between 
the language of the public debate and that of private decision making, 
(2) the language of private decision making reflects a moral standard 
used frequently by women yet virtually ignored in the public debate, 
and (3) women who take charge of their own decisions cope better 
with the emotional aftermath, whether their decision is for birth or 
for abortion. The article closes with a discussion of policy implications 
that arise from this feminist look at the abortion dilemma as well as 
broader implications for consumer behavior. 


PATTON, Charles see BALAKRISHNAN, P. V. (Sundar) 
et al. (March 1993) 


PAVELCHAK, Mark A., John H. ANTIL, and James M. 
MUNCH (1988), The Super Bowl: An Investigation into 
the Relationship Among Program Context, Emotional 


Experience, and Ad Recall, 15 (December), 360-367. 


In this study, we investigate (1) the effect that “Super Bowl XX” had 
on the emotions (defined by arousal and pleasure) of viewers in three 
cities and (2) how these emotional reactions influenced recall for ads 
broadcast during the game. City differences in overall emotional re- 
actions to the program were observed, differences that had theoretical 
relevance to the effect of emotion on ad recall. Recall was found to 
be negatively related to emotional intensity (defined by arousal and 
pleasure polarization) but unrelated to emotional pleasure. Overall, 
arousal related to recall much more strongly than it did to pleasure. 


PAVIA, Teresa M. see MEHTA, Raj et al. (December 1992) 
PAYNE, John W. see HUBER, Joel et al. (June 1982) 

PAYNE, John see SIMONSON, Itamar et al. (March 1988) 
PAYNE, John W. see SHIV, Baba et al. (December 1997) 
PAYNE, John W. see COUPEY, Eloise et al. (March 1998) 


PAYNE, John W. see BETTMAN, James R. et al. (December 
1998) 


PEACOCK, Peter see BLATTBERG, Robert C. et al. (De- 
cember 1976) 


PECHMANN, Cornelia and David W. STEWART (1990), 
The Effects of Comparative Advertising on Attention, 
Memory, and Purchase Intentions, 17 (September), 
180-191. 


There is discrepancy between practitioners’ views of comparative 
advertising and null findings by academics. However, in most studies, 
subjects’ attention to and memory of the comparative claims were 
inflated, which may have precluded effects on these variables and on 
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purchase intentions. This study manipulated market share and type 
of comparative claim, used nonforced exposure, measured attention 
via a computerized magazine, and assessed memory and purchase 
intentions after a 24-hour delay. Some findings are that direct com- 
parative claims attract attention and thereby enhance purchase inten- 
tions for low-share brands but detract from purchase intentions for 
established brands by increasing awareness of competitors and spon- 
sor misidentifications. 


PECHMANN, Cornelia and S. RATNESHWAR (1991), The 


Use of Comparative Advertising for Brand Positioning: 
Association versus Differentiation, 18 (September), 
145-160. 


The explicit superiority claims in direct comparative ads should fa- 
cilitate differentiation of the advertised brand from the comparison 
brand. However, prior research suggests that such ads primarily as- 
sociate brands. This problem is investigated by considering the cat- 
egorization and inferential processes elicited by direct comparative 
ads. Results suggest that direct comparative ads can enhance con- 
sumers’ perceptions of the advertised brand by associating it with the 
comparison brand and simultaneously differentiate the brands by low- 
ering consumers’ perceptions of the comparison brand on the featured 
attribute. But both effects are contingent on the typicality of the 
featured attribute and the familiarity of the advertised brand. A key 
finding is that direct comparative ads are most effective for both 
unfamiliar and familiar advertised brands when the featured attribute 
is typical of the category. 


PECHMANN, Cornelia and S. RATNESHWAR (1992), 


Consumer Covariation Judgments: Theory or Data 
Driven? 19 <December), 373-386. 


We examined the issues of when, and how, consumers’ prior beliefs 
or “theories” might bias their judgments of the association between 
price and quality using a task that involved taste testing orange juices. 
When the task was manipulated so that subjects had difficulty in 
comparing and contrasting the taste quality of the juices, their co- 
variation judgments tended to be theory driven: while these judgments 
were somewhat sensitive to the actual price-quality relationship in 
the “data,” they were biased by individuals’ prior beliefs about the 
covariation. Follow-up studies indicated that this effect was not due 
to an encoding bias in that subjects’ prior beliefs about price and 
quality did not significantly distort their taste perceptions per se. 
Instead, when subjects found it difficult to discriminate among the 
stimuli with regard to taste quality, they appeared to have formed 
their covariation judgments by making heuristic use of their prior 
beliefs. Implications are discussed for the covariation judgment pro- 
cess and consumer learning. 


PECHMANN, Cornelia and S. RATNESHWAR (1994), The 


Effects of Antismoking and Cigarette Advertising on 
Young Adolescents’ Perceptions of Peers Who Smoke, 
21 (September), 236-251. 


Prior research suggests that young adolescents’ perceptions of smok- 
ers are strongly associated with smoking initiation. Thus, we exper- 
imentally investigated the effects of antismoking and cigarette ad- 
vertising on nonsmoking youths’ perceptions (evaluative judgments) 
of a peer who smokes. Results suggest that exposure to the antis- 
moking ads made salient our seventh-grade subjects’ preexisting be- 
liefs that smokers foolishly endanger their health, which resulted in 
even less favorable evaluations of the smoker’s common sense and 
personal appeal. Further, unlike subjects who saw unrelated (control) 
ads, those who saw the antismoking ads judged the smoker to be 
relatively immature and unglamorous. Exposure to the cigarette ads 
did not significantly affect scale ratings of, but resulted in more fa- 
vorable thoughts about, the smoker. 


PECHMANN, Cornelia see RATNESHWAR, S. et al. (De- 


cember 1996) 
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PECHMANN, Cornelia and Susan J. KNIGHT (2002), An 
Experimental Investigation of the Joint Effects of Ad- 
vertising and Peers on Adolescents’ Beliefs and Inten- 
tions about Cigarette Consumption, 29 (June), 5-19. 


Ninth graders were randomly exposed to one of eight slice-of-life 
videotapes showing stimulus advertising (cigarette, antismoking, both, 
neither) and unfamiliar peers who either did or did not smoke cig- 
arettes. The findings indicate that the cigarette advertising primed 
positive smoker stereotypes, which caused subjects to seek out fa- 
vorable information about the peers shown smoking. Subjects’ beliefs 
and intentions about cigarette consumption were thereby enhanced 
by the joint effects of advertising and peers. However, an antismoking 
advertisement shown in conjunction with cigarette advertising made 
salient negative smoker stereotypes, evoked unfavorable thoughts 
about peers shown smoking, and prevented cigarette advertising from 
promoting smoking. 


PECK, Joann and Terry L. CHILDERS (2003), Individual 


Differences in Haptic Information Processing: The 
“Need for Touch” Scale, 30 (December), 430-442. 


This research details the development of the “Need for Touch” (NFT) 
scale designed to measure individual differences in preference for 
haptic (touch) information. The 12-item NFT scale consists of au- 
totelic and instrumental dimensions. Results are reported that support 
the scale’s hypothesized internal structure as well as its reliability, 
convergent, discriminant, and nomological validity. Individual dif- 
ferences in chronic accessibility to haptic information across groups 
varying in NFT were also found in two experiments. Additionally, 
NFT moderated the relationship between direct experience and con- 
fidence in judgment. 


PEKELMAN, Dov and Subrata K. SEN (1979), Measure- 


ment and Estimation of Conjoint Utility Functions, 5 
(March), 263-271. 


Conjoint analysis studies usually calculate utilities for several discrete 
attribute levels and then use linear interpolation to predict utilities for 
other attribute levels. Instead of linear interpolation, utility functions 
can be used. This paper compares the predictive abilities of the utility 
function approach and the procedure of linear interpolation. 


PENALOZA, Lisa (1994), Atravesando Fronteras/Border 


Crossings: A Critical Ethnographic Exploration of the 
Consumer Acculturation of Mexican Immigrants, 21 
(June), 32-54. 


This article critically examines the consumption experiences of Mex- 
ican immigrants in the United States. An empirical model of Mexican 
immigrant consumer acculturation is derived that consists of move- 
ment, translation, and adaptation processes leading to outcomes of 
assimilation, maintenance, resistance, and segregation. By drawing 
attention to the ways in which international movements of people, 
companies, and products intersect within existing subcultural rela- 
tions, this research provides a more satisfactory account of the com- 
plex dynamic processes through which Mexican immigrants adapt to 
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sumers’ active, yet constrained production processes; the role of cul- 
tural meanings as market mediators; and issues in consuming another 
culture. 


PENNOCK, Jean L. see MAGRABI, Frances M. et al. (De- 


cember 1975) 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. (1992), How Do Young Children 


Learn to Be Consumers? A Script-processing Approach, 
18 (March), 425-440. 


The experiments reported in this article examine young children’s 
knowledge-acquisition abilities, relative to older children, with the 
goal of identifying how young children learn and then using this 
understanding to design situations in which age differences in learning 
are eliminated. The results indicate that young children are able to 
acquire knowledge equivalent to that of older children when the ex- 
perimental materials and response formats are congruent with their 
encoding and retrieval abilities. Younger children’s learning was en- 
hanced by (1) the repetition of the same event in an audiovisual 
format, (2) the presentation of somewhat different events in which 
the goal of the event and the steps involved in enacting the event 
were made salient, and (3) contextual response formats that enhanced 
their retrieval skills. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. (1993), Young Children’s Process- 


ing of a Televised Narrative: Is a Picture Really Worth 
a Thousand Words? 20 (September), 281-293. 


This article examines why young children often exhibit superior 
knowledge acquisition when televised information is presented in an 
audiovisual format than when an audio mode of transmission is used. 
The results indicate that an audio televised presentation promotes 
learning equivalent to that of an audiovisual presentation when the 
audio transmission facilitates both the learning of individual acts or 
items of the learning of the causal and temporal connections between 
these acts. In addition, knowledge acquisition differences between 
older and younger children for audio televised information are elim- 
inated when both types of learning are facilitated. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. and Joan MEYERS-LEVY (1994), 


How Ambiguous Cropped Objects in Ad Photos Can 
Affect Product Evaluations, 21 (June), 190-204. 


Research in both the consumer and aesthetics literatures suggests that 
the ambiguity created by a cropped or incomplete object may prompt 
people to seek closure by supplying the missing part. In turn, this 
process of resolving the ambiguity can enhance affect. Applying this 
notion to advertisements, a study is reported that examines whether 
and when severe cropping of key objects in ads will influence people’s 
product evaluations. The results indicate that severe cropping of ob- 
jects in ads can enhance product evaluations if people are sufficiently 
motivated to complete the cropped object and the cropped object does 
not impede people’s attempts to verify the ad claims. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. see MEYERS-LEVY, Joan (Sep- 


tember 1995) 


the consumer environment in the United States. 


PENALOZA, Lisa (2001), Consuming the American West: 
Animating Cultural Meaning and Memory at a Stock 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. see MEYERS-LEVY, Joan (March 
1996) 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. and Alice M. TYBOUT (1996), 


Show and Rodeo, 28 (December), 369-398. 


This ethnographic research examines consumers’ cultural production 
at a cattle trade show and rodeo. Consumers recreate western cultural 
meanings and memories related to competition, naturalism, freedom/ 
independence, and family tradition in their interactions with ranchers, 
booth exhibitors, animals, and artifacts of western history. Consum- 
ers’ cultural production processes are documented at four levels: con- 
sumer behavior, situational positioning, subcultural interactions, and 
market interactions. Implications elaborate the significance of con- 


The Moderating Role of Prior Knowledge in Schema- 
Based Product Evaluation, 23 (December), 177-192. 


Recent evidence suggests that a new product is evaluated more fa- 
vorably when its attributes are moderately incongruent with an ac- 
tivated product category schema than when its attributes are either 
congruent or extremely incongruent with the schema. We extend this 
finding by showing that it obtains when consumers have limited 
knowledge about the product category. When consumers possess elab- 
orate knowledge about the category, their evaluations are unaffected 
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by the level of congruity but rather are influenced by their schema- 
based associations to specific product attributes. These findings are 
discussed in terms of current theorizing related to schema congruity 
and schema-based inferencing. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. and Joan MEYERS-LEVY (1997), 
Evaluating Persuasion-Enhancing Techniques from a 
Resource-Matching Perspective, 24 (September), 
178-191. 


This article examines how two ad execution characteristics intended 
to heighten persuasion can influence the resources required to process 
an ad under high and low motivation conditions. These ad execution 
characteristics include (1) whether the ad copy is narrative or factual 
and (2) whether the ad layout either physically integrates or separates 
the ad picture and ad claims. Results reveal that under low motivation, 
persuasion is unaffected by these two execution characteristics but 
instead is affected by heuristic aspects of the ad photo. Under high 
motivation, whether persuasion is heightened or undermined appears 
to depend on the extent to which the ad execution characteristics 
render the resources needed to process the ad equal to, in excess of, 
or inadequate compared with those that motivated viewers have avail- 
able for processing the ad. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. see LUNA, David (September 
2001) 


PERR, Andrea L. see TEAS, R. Kenneth (December 1989) 


PERREAULT, William D., Jr. see DARDEN, William R. 
(September 1975) 


PERREAULT, William D., Jr. see DIDOW, Nicholas M., Jr. 
et al. (December 1983) 


PESSEMIER, Edgar A., Albert C. BEMMAOR, and 
Dominique M. HANSSENS (1977), Willingness to Sup- 


ply Human Body Parts: Some Empirical Results, 4 (De- 
cember), 131-140. 


Despite the serious shortage of human body parts for transplantation 
purposes, little research has been done to provide guidance for action. 
Based on sample data, this pilot study examines the demographic and 
attitudinal characteristics of potential donors. The results have direct 
relevance for programs to increase the supply of body parts. 


PESSEMIER, Edgar A. see WILTON, Peter C. (September 
1981) 


PESSEMIER, Edgar see MCALISTER, Leigh (December 
1982) 


PETER, Anil C. see INMAN, J. Jeffrey et al. (June 1997) 


PETER, J. Paul and Lawrence X. TARPEY, Sr. (1975), 
Comparative Analysis of Three Consumer Decision 
Strategies, 2 (June), 29-37. 


This study compared three alternative decision-making strategies in 
the consumer behavior literature: (1) minimization of expected neg- 
ative utility (perceived risk); (2) maximization of expected positive 
utility (perceived return); and (3) maximization of expected net utility 
(net perceived return). The results of this study indicated that the net 
perceived return model could explain more variance in brand pref- 
erence than the other two models. Note: The listing of the authors’ 
names is reversed in the table of contents for the issue. 


PETER, J. Paul, Gilbert A. CHURCHILL, Jr, and Tom J. 
BROWN (1993), Caution in the Use of Difference 
Scores in Consumer Research, 19 (March), 655-662. 


This article illustrates the common use of difference scores in con- 
sumer research and discusses a number of potential problems with 
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using them. Difference scores often have problems in the areas of 
reliability, discriminant validity, spurious correlations, and variance 
restriction. The article concludes that difference scores should gen- 
erally not be used in consumer research and offers alternatives that 
overcome their limitations. 


PETERSON, Robert A., Gerald ALBAUM, and Richard F. 


BELTRAMINI (1985), A Meta-Analysis of Effect Sizes 
in Consumer Behavior Experiments, 12 (June), 97-103. 


An investigation was undertaken to empirically document effect sizes 
(i.e., the strength of a relationship or the magnitude of a difference 
between variables) in consumer behavior experiments reported in the 
literature during the period 1970-1982. A total of 118 experiments 
and 1,036 experimental effects was analyzed. Using w* as a measure 
of effect size, the investigation’s results reveal that, on average, ap- 
proximately 11 percent of the variance in a response variable was 
explained or accounted for by a statistically significant (p < 0.05) 
effect. This percentage, however, differed as a function of the meth- 
odological characteristics of the experiment. 


PETERSON, Robert A. (1994), A Meta-analysis of Cron- 


bach’s Coefficient Alpha, 21 (September), 381-391. 


Despite some limitations, Cronbach’s coefficient alpha remains the 
most widely used measure of scale reliability. The purpose of this 
article was to empirically document the magnitudes of alpha coeffi- 
cients obtained in behavioral research, compare these obtained values 
with guidelines and recommendations set forth by individuals such 
as Nunnally (1967, 1978), and provide insights into research design 
characteristics that may influence the size of coefficient alpha. Av- 
erage reported alpha coefficients ranged from .70 for values and be- 
liefs to .82 for job satisfaction. With few exceptions, there were no 
substantive relationships between the magnitude of coefficient alpha 
and the research design characteristics investigated. 


PETERSON, Robert A. (2001), On the Use of College Stu- 


dents in Social Science Research: Insights from a Sec- 
ond-Order Meta-analysis, 28 (December), 450-461. 


A second-order meta-analysis was conducted to assess the implica- 
tions of using college student subjects in social science research. Four 
meta-analyses investigating response homogeneity (cumulative N > 
650,000) and 30 meta-analyses reporting effect sizes for 65 behavioral 
or psychological relationships (cumulative NV > 350,000) provided 
comparative data for college student subjects and nonstudent (adult) 
subjects for the present research. In general, responses of college 
student subjects were found to be slightly more homogeneous than 
those of nonstudent subjects. Moreover, effect sizes derived from 
college student subjects frequently differed from those derived from 
nonstudent subjects both directionally and in magnitude. Because 
there was no systematic pattern to the differences observed, caution 
must be exercised when attempting to extend any relationship found 
using college student subjects to a nonstudent (adult) population. The 
results augur in favor of, and emphasize the importance of, replicating 
research based on college student subjects with nonstudent subjects 
before attempting any generalizations. 


PETERSON, Steven P. and George E. HOFFER (1994), 


The Impact of Airbag Adoption on Relative Personal 
Injury and Absolute Collision Insurance Claims, 20 
(March), 657-662. 


This article examines the impact of airbag adoption on the relative 
injury and absolute collision loss data experiences of automotive ve- 
hicle lines. The data set consists of every automobile model for which 
overall injury data was published by the Highway Loss Data Institute 
(HLDI) for the 1989-1991 model years. The empirical analysis in 
the article indicates that both relative injury and absolute collision 
losses are never mitigated and usually worsen significantly for airbag- 
equipped cars relative to belt-only equipped models after airbag adop- 
tion. These results are consistent both with the Peltzman hypothesis 
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of drive behavioral changes and at-risk consumers’ shifting preference 
for airbag-equipped models. 


PETROSHIUS, Susan M. and Kent B. MONROE (1987), 


Effect of Product-Line Pricing Characteristics on Prod- 
uct Evaluations, 13 (March), 511-519. 


Examining the issue of product-line pricing from a behavioral per- 
spective, this article reports an investigation of the relationship be- 
tween the price structure of a product line and consumers’ evaluations 
of a product model within the line. A 2 x 2 x 4 factorial design 
utilizing multiple dependent variables was conducted and replicated 
to test hypotheses derived from behavioral research. Results indicate 
that while the price characteristics of a product line influence con- 
sumer evaluations of a product model within the line, the price char- 
acteristics do not operate independently; rather, they interact. Further, 
the research suggests that several dependent variables that are usually 
considered separately in price research are actually dimensions of 
similar constructs. 


PETTY, Richard E., John T. CACIOPPO, and David 


SCHUMANN (1983), Central and Peripheral Routes to 
Advertising Effectiveness: The Moderating Role of In- 
volvement, 10 (September), 135-146. 


Undergraduates expressed their attitudes about a product after being 
exposed to a magazine ad under conditions of either high or low 
product involvement. The ad contained either strong or weak argu- 
ments for the product and featured either prominent sports celebrities 
or average citizens as endorsers. The manipulation of argument quality 
had a greater impact on attitudes under high than low involvement, 
but the manipulation of product endorser had a greater impact under 
low than high involvement. These results are consistent with the view 
that there are two relatively distinct routes to persuasion. 


PETTY, Richard E. see SCHUMANN, David W. et al. (Sep- 


tember 1990) 
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cessing capacity. If there is some motivation for accuracy, pure guess- 
ing appears to be invoked only as a last resort. 


PHAM, Michel Tuan (1998), Representativeness, Rele- 


vance, and the Use of Feelings in Decision Making, 25 
(September), 144-159. 


It has been suggested that evaluations may be based on a “How-do- 
I-feel-about-it?” heuristic, which involves holding a representation of 
the target in mind and inspecting feelings that this representation may 
elicit. Previous studies have shown that reliance on such feelings 
depends on whether or not they are believed to be representative of 
the target. This article argues that reliance on feelings also depends 
on whether feelings toward the target are regarded as relevant. Con- 
sistent with this thesis, findings from three experiments indicate that 
reliance on the “How-do-I-feel-about-it?” heuristic is more likely 
when the decision maker has consummatory as opposed to instru- 
mental motives. Results also suggest that subtle feelings toward the 
target are indeed instantiated in the process, and that the process may 
be more likely among individuals with a propensity to process in- 
formation in a visual and sensory manner. 


PHAM, Michel Tuan, Joel B. COHEN, John W. 


PRACEJUS, and G. David HUGHES (2001), Affect 
Monitoring and the Primacy of Feelings in Judgment, 
28 (September), 167-188. 


Multidisciplinary evidence suggests that people often make evaluative 
judgments by monitoring their feelings toward the target. This article 
examines, in the context of moderately complex and consciously ac- 
cessible stimuli, the judgmental properties of consciously monitored 
feelings. Results from four studies show that, compared to cold, rea- 
son-based assessments of the target, the conscious monitoring of feel- 
ings provides judgmental responses that are (a) potentially faster, (b) 
more stable and consistent across individuals, and importantly (c) 
more predictive of the number and valence of people’s thoughts. 
These findings help explain why the monitoring of feelings is an often 
diagnostic pathway to evaluation in judgment and decision making. 


PETTY, Richard E. see BRIOL, Pablo (March 2004) 
PHAM, Michel Tuan (1996), Cue Representation and Se- 


PHAM, Michel Tuan and Tamar AVNET (2003), Ideals and 
Oughts and the Reliance on Affect versus Substance in 


lection Effects of Arousal on Persuasion, 22 (March), 
373-387. 


A popular prediction in persuasion research is that decreased ability 
to process information increases reliance on peripheral cues and de- 
creases reliance on central claims. This article explains why this pre- 
diction does not necessarily hold when processing capacity is impaired 
by high arousal. Three experiments suggest that two types of processes 
underlie arousal effects on persuasion. Arousal induces selective pro- 
cessing of cues that are diagnostic at the expense of cues that are 
nondiagnostic—the selection effect. Arousal may also dilute the in- 
fluence of cues that are capacity demanding—the representation ef- 
fect. It is therefore important to disentangle the diagnosticity of per- 
suasion cues from their processing demands. 


PHAM, Michel Tuan and Gita Venkataramani JOHAR 


(1997), Contingent Processes of Source Identification, 
24 (December), 249-265. 


Effective communication requires that consumers attribute the mes- 
sage content to its intended source. The proposed framework distin- 
guishes four types of source identification processes—cued retrieval, 
memory-trace refreshment, schematic inferencing, and pure guess- 
ing—and delineates their contingencies. Two experiments examine 
portions of the framework, and experiment 2 introduces a new meth- 
odology for decomposing multiple processes. Findings suggest that 
when cued retrieval fails, consumers try to refresh the original mem- 
ory trace for the learning episode—a process that is effortful. They 
invoke schematic inferencing only if the original memory trace cannot 
be refreshed. Reliance on cued retrieval seems to require little pro- 


Persuasion, 30 (March), 503-518. 


Motivation research distinguishes two types of goals: (a) ideals, which 
relate to people’s hopes, wishes, and aspirations, and (b) oughts, 
which relate to people’s duties, obligations, and responsibilities. We 
propose that, in persuasion, the accessibility of ideals increases con- 
sumers’ reliance on their subjective affective responses to the ad 
relative to the substance of the message, whereas the accessibility of 
oughts increases consumers’ reliance on the substance of the message 
relative to their subjective affective responses. This phenomenon is 
accompanied by a relative change in the perceived diagnosticity of 
the two types of information under accessible ideals versus oughts—a 
change that can be related to the distinct modes of self-regulation 
that ideals and oughts trigger. The phenemenon appears to be unre- 
lated to the kind of change in depth-of-processing posited by the 
Elaboration Likelihood Model and the Heuristic-Systematic Model. 


PHILLIPS, Lynn W. see CALDER, Bobby J. et al. (Sep- 


tember 1981) 


PHILLIPS, Lynn W. see CALDER, Bobby J. et al. (Decem- 


ber 1982) 


PIETERS, Rik G. M. and Tammo H. A. BISMOLT (1997), 


Consumer Memory for Television Advertising: A Field 
Study of Duration, Serial Position, and Competition Ef- 
fects, 23 (March), 362-372. 


We simultaneously analyze the impact on consumer memory of the 
duration and serial position of a commercial and of the number of 
competing commercials in a block using a marketplace database of 
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2,677 television commercials. Our results indicate that duration, com- 
petition, and the time lag until the onset of a commercial in a block 
have large effect sizes, while primacy and recency have only modest 
effect sizes. By decomposing serial position into its ordinal and time- 
lag aspects, this study shows that recency effects are masked by the 
time until the onset of a commercial in a block. The findings suggest 
that, given comparable costs and a goal to maximize brand recall, 
placing a commercial first is better than placing it last. In addition, 
the analyses identify several significant and previously undocumented 
interactions. 


PIETERS, Rik see ROSBERGEN, Edward et al. (December 
1997) 


PITTS, Robert E., John F. WILLENBORG, and Daniel L. 
SHERRELL (1981), Consumer Adaptation to Gasoline 
Price Increases, 8 (December), 322-330. 


This longitudinal study provides new evidence on household response 
to gasoline price increases from 1973 to 1979. Household members 
of a consumer panel exhibited adaptive behavior in miles driven and 
made adjustments in automobile inventories. Attitudes also showed 
adaptive tendencies. Classification of consumers into behavioral 
groups indicated potential for identifying behavior influences in dif- 
ferent population segments. 


PITTS, Robert E. and James L. WITTENBACH (1981), Tax 
Credits as a Means of Influencing Consumer Behavior, 
8 (December), 335-338. 


PLUZINSKI, Carol see MORWITZ, Vicki G. (June 1996) 


PODSAKOFFE Philip M. see JARVIS, Cheryl Burke (Sep- 
tember 2003) 


POLLAY, Richard W. see BELK, Russel W. (March 1985) 
POLLIO, Howard R. see THOMPSON, Craig J. et al. (Sep- 


tember 1989) 


POLLIO, Howard R. see THOMPSON, Craig J. et al. (De- 
cember 1990) 


POLLIO, Howard R. see THOMPSON, Craig J. et al. (De- 
cember 1994) 


POOLE, W. Kenneth see MAGRABI, Frances M. et al. 
(December 1975) 


PORTIS, Bernard see CLAXTON, John D. et al. (December 
1974) 


POWELL, Martha C. see FAZIO, Russell H. et al. (Decem- 
ber 1989) 


PRACEJUS, John W. see PHAM, Michel Tuan (September 
2001) 


PRELEC, Drazen, Birger WERNERFELT, and Florian 
ZETTELMEYER (1997), The Role of Inference in Con- 
text Effects: Inferring What You Want from What Is 
Available, 24 (June), 118-126. 


It has recently been suggested that a number of experimental findings 
of context effects in choice settings can be explained by the ability 
of subjects to draw choice-relevant inferences from the stimuli. We 
aim to measure the importance of this explanation. To do so, infer- 
ences are assessed in an experiment using the basic context-effect 
design, supplemented by direct measures of inferred locations of avail- 
able products on the price-quality Hotelling line. We use these mea- 
sures to estimate a predicted context effect due to inference alone. 
For our stimuli, we find that the inference effect accounts for two- 
thirds of the average magnitude of the context effect and for about 
one-half of the cross-category context-effect variance. 
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PRICE, Linda v. see MACINNIS, Deborah H. (March 1987) 
PRICE. Liiida L. see FISHER, Robert J. (December 1992) 
PRICE, Linda L. see ARNOULD, Eric J. (June 1993) 


PRICE, Linda L., Eric J. ARNOULD, and Carolyn 
FOLKMAN CURASI (2000), Older Consumers’ Dis- 
position of Special Possessions, 27 (September), 
179-201. 


This article explores precipitating events, emotions, and decisions 
associated with older consumers’ disposition of special possessions. 
Findings are based on analyses of semistructured interviews with 80 
older consumers, complemented by depth interviews with seven in- 
formants. Cherished possessions and their disposition play a signif- 
icant role in older consumers’ reminiscence and life review. Concerns 
about disposition of special possessions involve strong and ambivalent 
emotions. Older consumers voice concern over avoiding intrafamilial 
conflict, reducing uncertainty, and exercising control over the future 
life of special possessions. We emphasize the storied nature of the 
meanings consumers attach to their cherished possessions and the 
way in which these storied meanings are bundled with life review 
and disposition concerns. Many older consumers attempt to control 
meanings transferred with cherished possessions. They seek to pass 
on personal and familial legacies, achieve symbolic immortality, in- 
sure a good home for special objects, and/or influence the future lives 
of others. We show that there is a porous boundary between ownership 
and disposition of cherished possessions. And to our knowledge this 
is the first research to identify tactics and heuristics employed to select 
recipients for special possessions, time transfers, and effect these 
transfers. We suggest that future research could explore individual 
differences in disposition behaviors, the use of possessions by older 
consumers as external mnemonic props, disposition decision theory, 
cultural differences in disposition behaviors, or the role of special 
possessions in the creation of familial legacies. 


PRICE, Linda L. see COULTER, Robin A. (September 
2003) 


PRIESTER, Joseph R., Dhananjay NAYAKANKUPPAM, 
Monique A. FLEMING, and John GODEK (2004), The 
A?SC* Model: The Influence of Attitudes and Attitude 
Strength on Consideration and Choice, 30 (March), 
574-587. 


This research investigates the influence of attitudes and attitude 
strength on consideration and choice. Three experiments provide sup- 
port for the Attitude and Attitude Strength, Consideration and Choice 
(A’SC*) Model, which hypothesizes that (a) attitude strength mod- 
erates the influence of attitudes on consideration, such that attitudes 
guide consideration more for strongly held attitudes than for weakly 
held attitudes and (b) consideration of a brand mediates the influence 
of attitudes and attitude strength on choice. 


PUNSJ, Girish N. and Richard STAELIN (1983), A Model 
of Consumer Information Search Behavior for New Au- 
tomobiles, 9 (March), 366-380. 


Information search is a critical component of the purchase decision 
process for most consumer durables. This paper postulates a descrip- 
tive model of information search and tests the hypothesized relation- 
ships using survey data obtained from a probability sample of new 
automobile purchasers. The results support the hypothesis that there 
are at least two unique components of prior knowledge: specific prod- 
uct knowledge and general product-class knowledge. The former 
causes less external search, the latter causes more external search. 
Cost of search was found to be negatively related to external search, 
while external search was found to be positively related to cost sav- 
ings. Satisfaction was found to be related to cost savings but not to 
external search. 
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PUNJ, Girish N. and David W. STEWART (1983), An In- 
teraction Framework of Consumer Decision Making, 10 
(September), 181-196. 


Three streams of research on consumer decision processes—task char- 
acteristics, individual differences, and elemental behavioral response 
analysis—are integrated within the conceptual framework of an in- 
teractionist model of consumer decision making. Taxonomies of task 
and individual difference characteristics are presented. It is suggested 
that a complete model of the consumer choice process must explicitly 
consider three components: task, individual difference, and task x 
individual difference interactions. 


PUNJ, Girish N. see FURSE, David H. et al. (March 1984) 
PUROHIT, Devavrat see BOULDING, William (June 1996) 
PUTO, Christopher see HUBER, Joel et al. (June 1982) 
PUTO, Christopher see HUBER, Joel (June 1983) 


PUTO, Christopher P. (1987), The Framing of Buying De- 
cisions, 14 (December), 301-315. 


Research in behavioral decision theory suggests that people use ref- 
erence points as the basis for judging/comparing the value of decision 
alternatives, but there has been little research addressing how decision 
reference points are formed. This paper posits and empirically dem- 
onstrates a conceptual framework of the reference point formation 
process for buying decisions. The basic concepts in the framework 
are supported, and the resulting reference points are shown to influ- 
ence choice in a manner consistent with prospect theory. 


Q 


QUALLS, William J. (1987), Household Decision Behavior: 
The Impact of Husbands’ and Wives’ Sex Role Ori- 
entation, 14 (September), 264—279. 


This study examines the impact of sex role orientation on the outcome 
of a family home purchase decision. A relatively strong relationship 
is found between sex role orientation (SRO) and the degree of house- 
hold influence, preference agreement, mode of conflict resolution, and 
decision outcome. Finally, it is found that household decision behavior 
is better explained in the context of a theoretical network of systemic 
household relationships rather than through a series of bivariate family 
relationships. 


R 


RACHAL, J. Valley see MAGRABI, Frances M. et al. (De- 
cember 1975) 


RAGHUBIR, Priya see MENON, Geeta et al. (September 
1995) 


RAGHUBIR, Priya and Aradhna KRISHNA (1996), As the 
Crow Files: Bias in Consumers’ Map-Based Distance 
Judgments, 23 (June), 26-39. 


Consumers make distance judgments when they decide which store 
to visit or which route to take. However, these judgments may be 
prone to various spatial perception biases. While there is a rich lit- 
erature on spatial perceptions in urban planning and environmental 
and cognitive psychology, there is little in the field of consumer 
behavior. In this article we introduce the topic of spatial perceptions 
as an area of research in marketing. We extend the literature on spatial 
perceptions as an area of research in marketing. We extend the lit- 
erature on spatial perceptions by pro-posing that consumers use the 
direct distance between the endpoints of a path, or the distance “as 
the crow flies,” as a source of information while making distance 
judgments—the shorter the direct distance, the shorter the distance 
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estimate. We study two spatial features that affect direct dis- 
tance—path angular‘ty (i.e., the size of the angle between path seg- 
ments) and path direction (i.e., whether the path retraces back or not). 
We further propose and demonstrate that the direct-distance bias is 
due to the perceptual salience of direct distance and is used by con- 
sumers in an automatic manner. Theoretical implications for the man- 
ner in which consumers process spatial information and the use of 
cognitive heuristics while making spatial judgments are discussed. 


RAGHUBIR, Priya see INMAN, J. Jeffrey et al. (June 1997) 
RAGHUBIR, Priya and Geeta MENON (1998), AIDS and 


Me, Never the Twain Shall Meet: The Effects of In- 
formation Accessibility on Judgments of Risk and Ad- 
vertising Effectiveness, 25 (June), 52-63. 


The HIV virus is now an international killer, but individuals perceive 
that they are less likely to contract the virus than are others (the self- 
positivity bias). Three studies investigate the antecedents and con- 
sequences of the self-positivity bias in judgments of the risk of con- 
tracting AIDS. We show that the perceived similarity of another 
person to oneself and the ease with which related information can be 
retrieved from memory (the accessibility of information) moderate 
self-perceptions of risk in an absolute sense and reduce the self- 
positivity bias. We then demonstrate that increasing the accessibility 
of a cause of AIDS. in an advertisement propounding safe sex, in- 
creases perceptions of one’s own risk of contracting AIDS, reduces 
the self-positivity bias, leads to more favorable attitudes and intentions 
toward practicing precautionary behaviors (e.g., using condoms, tak- 
ing an HIV test), and also leads to deeper processing of AIDS ed- 
ucational material. Theoretical implications regarding the use of the 
accessibility of information as a cue and the self-positivity bias are 
discussed, and recommendations for social marketing communica- 
tions are offered. 


RAGHUBIR, Priya and Joydeep SRIVASTAVA (2002), Ef- 


fect of Face Value on Product Valuation in Foreign Cur- 
rencies, 29 (December), 335-347. 


This article examines systematic differences in people’s spending 

behavior when using foreign currencies. Rather than overspend or 

underspend in general, we show that individuals’ valuation of a prod- 

uct in an unfamiliar foreign currency is biased toward its nominal 

value—its face value—with inadequate adjustment for the exchange 

rate. This leads to underspending when the face value of a foreign 

currency is a multiple of an equivalent unit of a home currency (e.g., 

4 Malaysian ringgits = | U.S. dollar) and overspending when it is a 

fraction (e.g., .4 Bahraini dinar = 1 U.S. dollar). Four studies dem-~ 
onstrate the robustness of the face value effect across different cur- 

rencies, exchange rate frames, and with samples from two countries, 

and two studies show that ability-related factors such as time pressure 

and experience moderate the face value effect. The article concludes . 
by discussing the theoretical implications of the findings. 


RAGHUBIR, Priya see MENON, Geeta (September 2003) 
RAGHUNATHAN, Rajagopal and Julie R. IRWIN (2001), 


Walking the Hedonic Product Treadmill: Default Con- 
trast and Mood-Based Assimilation in Judgments of Pre- 
dicted Happiness with a Target Product, 28 (December), 
355-368. 


Consumers often browse through many products (a product context) 
before evaluating a particular target product. We examine the influ- 
ence of four product context characteristics on happiness with a target 
product: pleasantness, sequence, domain match with target (i.e., 
whether products in the context set belong to the same category as 
the target), and context set size. When context and target match, 
pleasant and improving (compared to less pleasant and worsening) 
contexts induce less happiness with the target product. When there 
is domain mismatch, however, the results are reversed. Furthermore, 
the assimilation effects are significantly influenced by set size, but 
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the contrast effects are not. While the contrast effects appear to occur 
by default and appear to be driven by a process of comparison, the 
assimilation effects appear to be driven by mood. These effects hold 
even when perception of domain match is manipulated via instruc- 
tional framing. 


RAGSDALE, E. K. Easton see DAVIS, Harry L. et al. (June 
1986) 


RAJ, S. P. (1982), The Effects of Advertising on High and 
Low Loyalty Consumer Segments, 9 (June), 77-89. 


Different advertising effects on purchase behavior of consumers of 
varying brand loyalty are investigated. In a frequently purchased prod- 
uct class, consumers of high loyalty increase brand and product pur- 
chase when advertising for that brand increases. Little switching oc- 
curs from competitive brands into the advertised brand. At low 
loyalties there is little impact. Effects of increased advertising carry 
over for a few months after advertising is lowered back to normal 
levels. 


RAJ, S. P. see KRISHNAMURTHI, Lakshman et al. (De- 
cember 1992) 


RAJ, S. P. see BRIESCH, Richard A. et al. (September 
1997) 


RAJU, P. S. (1980), Optimum Stimulation Level: Its Re- 
lationship to Personality, Demographics, and Explora- 
tory Behavior, 7 (December), 272-282. 


Two studies are reported that examine the relationships between op- 
timum stimulation level (OSL), selected personality traits, demo- 
graphic variables, and exploratory behavior in the consumer context. 
The results show several significant correlations between OSL and 
the other variables examined. Research and managerial implications 
of the results are outlined. 


RAMAN, Kalyan (1994), Inductive Inference and Repli- 
cations: A Bayesian Perspective, 20 (March), 633-634. 


A probabilistic model is proposed to assess the value of replications. 
The corroboration of a theory is shown to be a function of the number 
of replications, the number of successful outcomes, and our initial 
beliefs. An adaptive control model provides the optimal policy for 
continuing replications, given the accumulated evidence for the the- 
ory, the precision deemed necessary, and the cost of replicating. 


RAMANATHAN, Suresh see MENON, Geeta (March 
2002) 


RAMASWAMIL, S. see MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. (June 
1999) 


RAO, Akshay R. and Kent B. MONROE (1988), The Mod- 
erating Effect of Prior Knowledge on Cue Utilization 
in Product Evaluations, 15 (September), 253-264. 


This article examines the dissimilar use of product information cues 
in product evaluations by differentially familiar subjects. Specifically, 
the use of price cues and intrinsic product cues for the assessment 
of product quality is hypothesized to depend on prior knowledge. For 
a product with a positive quality-price association in the marketplace, 
the study shows that low-familiar and highly familiar subjects tend 
to perceive a stronger price-quality relationship than do moderately 
familiar subjects. Moreover, as subjects’ product familiarity increases, 
the use of intrinsic cues for product quality assessments tends to 
become relatively stronger. 


RAO, Akshay R. see CHILDERS, Terry L. (September 
1992) 
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RAO, Akshay R. and Wanda A. SIEBEN (1992), The Effect 
of Prior Knowledge on Price Acceptability and the Type 
of Information Examined, 19 (September), 256-270. 


This article assesses whether differences in prior knowledge result in 
differences in (1) price acceptability and (2) the extent to which 
different types of information are examined. Using a personal com- 
puter-based methodology, subjects who varied in their prior product 
knowledge provided price responses, and the time they spent ex- 
amining various kinds of information was measured. Acceptable 
price-range end-points (price limits) were found to be lowest for low- 
knowledge subjects. Further, the extent to which price and related 
extrinsic information was examined was found to be lowest for mod- 
erately knowledgeable subjects. Results from a second study provide 
substantive support for the claim that increasing prior knowledge is 
accompanied by an increase in both limits of the acceptable price 
range. 


RAO, Akshay R. and Mark E. BERGEN (1992), Price Pre- 


mium Variations as a Consequence of Buyers’ Lack of 
Information, 19 (December), 412—423. 


It appears that buyers sometimes knowingly pay a price that is higher 
than that justified by the relative quality of the product. Such a price 
premium is argued to be an economically rational attempt by quality- 
conscious buyers to ensure that the seller does not provide a lower 
than promised level of quality for experience products. Conversely, 
for search products, price premiums are argued to be the consequence 
of lack of search by buyers who are less quality conscious. Results 
from a survey conducted in an organizational buying setting indicate 
that buyers’ tendency to pay a price premium for experience products 
increases with an increase in their quality consciousness, while for 
search products this tendency decreases with an increase in their 
quality consciousness. The implications of this finding are discussed; 
further analysis leads to additional speculation regarding some other 
mechanisms that buyers may use to assure product quality. 


RAO, C. P. see JACKSON, Ralph W. et al. (June 1985) 
RAO, Vithala R. see GREEN, Paul E. et al. (December 


1978) 


RAO, Vithala R. (1980), Books on Quantitative Methods 


for Consumer Research, 7 (September), 198-210. 


This paper presents a systematic review of selected books published 
during the last five to ten years that deal with quantitative methods. 
A scheme for organizing various data analysis situations and appro- 
priate techniques is developed as a basis for this review. Some special 
issues on multivariate methods and opportunities for development of 
new methods are also discussed. 


RAO, Vithala R. and Darius Jal SABAVALA (1981), In- 


ference of Hierarchical Choice Processes from Panel 
Data, 8 (June), 85—96. 


This paper proposes a methodology based on clustering methods for 
inferring hierarchical choice processes from panel data for a homo- 
geneous group of consumers. Details of the methodology are pre- 
sented and implemented for one product category. 


RAO, Vithala R. and Joel H. STECKEL (1991), A Polar- 


ization Model for Describing Group Preferences, 18 
(June), 108-118. 


This article develops a model for describing the preferences of a group 
in terms of its individual members. The model incorporates the em- 
pirically observed group-polarization phenomenon. It is interesting 
that the resulting group preference evaluation is essentially a weighted 
linear model of individual preferences with the addition of an intercept 
term. The polarization model is empirically tested in two experimental 
contexts, faculty-candidate and restaurant selection. For both exper- 
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imental situations, the polarization model performed better for the 
majority of groups tested in predicting a holdout sample than did 
either the more common weighted linear model without an intercept 
(with weights summing to one) or the multilinear model. 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. (1975), The New Economic Theory 
of Consumer Behavior: An Interpretive Essay, 2 (Sep- 
tember), 65-75. 


This paper attempts to summarize and integrate some recent economic 
theories of consumer behavior based on demand for underlying char- 
acteristics of goods. The implications of these theories for research 
in consumer behavior are discussed, and an attempt is made to com- 
pare and integrate these theories with recent developments in mul- 
tiattribute scaling and attitude models. 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. see MAHAJAN, Vijay et al. (De- 
cember 1978). 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. (1979), Operationalizing Economic 
Models of Demand for Product Characteristics, 6 (June), 
76-85. 


This paper argues that tests of Lancaster’s economic theory presented 
in a recent article by George Ladd and Martin Zober are invalid, and 
that the theory presented by these authors also contains some prob- 
lems. An alternative economic model of brand choice, which is more 
consistent with current empirical models of brand preference and 
choice, is outlined and several possible applications are discussed. 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. see AGARWAL, Manoj K. (De- 
cember 1980) 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. and Manoj K. AGARWAL (1982), 
Estimating Demand Functions for Product Character- 
istics: Reply, 9 (September), 221-224. 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. see KAMAKURA, Wagner A. et 
al. (December 1988) 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. see SRINIVASAN, Narasimhan 
(September 1991) 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. see MOORTHY, Sridhar et al. 
(March 1997) 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. (2000), The Economics of Con- 
sumer Knowledge, 27 (March), 397-411. 


While approaches to measuring the state of a consumer’s knowledge 
are well developed, much less is known about the relationship between 
knowledge and consumer choice and information search. The purpose 
of this article is to explore these relationships by treating consumer 
knowledge as human capital, which affects the full price of con- 
sumption and search activities. Using this framework, models are 
presented to explain life cycle consumption patterns, lifestyles, brand 
loyalty, choice of features, and search behavior. This economic per- 
spective is compared and contrasted to other consumer research on 
these topics, including recent qualitative research that examines con- 
sumption behavior. 


RATNER, Rebecca K., Barbara E. KAHN, and Daniel 
KAHNEMAN (1999), Choosing Less-Preferred Expe- 
riences for the Sake of Variety, 26 (June), 1-15. 


Data from several experiments show that, contrary to traditional mod- 
els of variety seeking, individuals choose to switch to less-preferred 
options even though they enjoy those items less than they would have 
enjoyed repeating a more-preferred option. Two explanations for this 
finding are tested. Results indicate no evidence of a benefit to more- 
preferred options due to the contrast to less-preferred alternatives. 
However, the results of three studies suggest that retrospective global 
evaluations favor varied sequences that also include less-preferred 
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items as opposed to sequences that only include more-preferred items, 
even though these more varied sequences result in diminished en- 
joyment during consumption. 


RATNESHWAR, S. and Shelly CHAIKEN (1991), Com- 
prehension’s Role in Persuasion: The Case of Its Mod- 
erating Effect on the Persuasive Impact of Source Cues, 
18 (June), 52-62. 


_A study of reactions to a novel product attributed the invention to 
either an expert or a novice. Comprehension of the product description 
was manipulated by varying information exposure time (Study 1!) and 
contextual prior knowledge (Study 2). As predicted by the heuristic- 
systematic model, comprehensibility moderated the persuasive impact 
of source expertise. When comprehension was low, subjects relied 
on the inventor’s expertise in forming their attitudes toward the prod- 
uct, but when comprehension and, hence, systematic processing were 
higher, source expertise had no impact on subjects’ attitudes. In a 
pilot study, however, subjects attributed comprehensibility to the 
source and derogated incomprehensible communications. 


RATNESHWAR, S. see PECHMANN, Cornelia (September 
1991) 


RATNESHWAR, S. see PECHMANN, Cornelia (December 
1992) 


RATNESHWAR, S. see PECHMANN, Cornelia (September 
1994) 


RATNESHWAR, S., Cornelia PECHMANN, and Allan D. 
SHOCKER (1996), Goal-Derived Categories and the 
Antecedents of Across-Category Consideration, 23 (De- 
cember), 240-250. 


We employ the concept of goal-derived categories and examine when 
and why consideration sets might include alternatives from different 
nominal product categories. An experiment in stimulus-based choice 
was conducted wherein subjects were given a large, heterogeneous 
set of alternatives and asked to form consideration sets. A key finding 
was that across-category consideration was high when there was either 
goal conflict (i.e., a single product category could not deliver on all 
salient goals) or goal ambiguity (i.e., a lack of salient goals). However, 
goal-conflict and goal-ambiguity subjects engaged in across-category 
consideration for different reasons. Goal-conflict subjects potentially 
could have prioritized goals and eliminated entire categories prior to 
forming consideration sets. Instead, they formed mixed consideration 
sets in the service of salient goals and postponed conflict resolution 
to the final choice stage. Goal-ambiguity subjects, on the other hand, 
considered alternatives from different categories because they were 
influenced by extrinsic cues (e.g., leading brand names). Implications 
are discussed for consideration set formation and product-market 
structure. 


RATNESHWAR, Srinivasan, Allan D. SHOCKER, and 
David W. STEWART (1987), Toward Understanding 
the Attraction Effect: The Implications of Product Stim- 
ulus Meaningfulness and Familiarity, 13 (March), 
520-533. 


The attraction effect refers to an inferior product’s ability to increase 
the attractiveness of another alternative when the inferior product is 
added to a choice set. This article examines potential explanations 
for the attraction effect and its boundary conditions. The article reports 
several empirical investigations and suggests that the attraction effect 
may be moderated by such variables as stimulus meaningfulness and 
familiarity with the product category. The implications are relevant 
to research on context effects in consumer choice. 


RAY, Michael L. see BATRA, Rajeev (March 1986) 
RAY, Michael L. see BATRA, Rajeev (September 1986) 
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REEVES, Byron see ROTHSCHILD, Michael L. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1988) 


REIBSTEIN, David J. (1978), The Prediction of Individual 
Probabilities of Brand Choice, 5 (December), 163-168. 


This paper investigates three alternative methods for estimating in- 
dividual probabilities of brand choice: a multiattribute attitude model, 
a dollar-metric model, and a constant sum scale. These approaches 
are compared to actual choice behavior in a controlled experimental 
setting, with the constant sum scale being the dominant method. 


REIBSTEIN, David J., Christopher H. LOVELOCK, and 
Ricardo de P. DOBSON (1980), The Direction of Cau- 
sality Between Perceptions, Affect, and Behavior: An 
Application to Travel Behavior, 6 (March), 370-376. 


This study investigates the relationship between perceptions, affect, 
and behavior regarding choices of transportation modes. Applying 
nonrecursive structural equations to a sample of over 800 respondents, 
the hypothesis that attitudes and behavior mutually influence each 
other is confirmed. It is also shown that affect can mediate the impact 
of attribute perception on behavior. 


REID, Leonard N., Herbert J. ROTFELD, and Roger D. 
WIMMER (1982), How Researchers Respond to Rep- 
lication Requests, 9 (September), 216-218. 


This note reports the results of a study that inquired into whether 
researchers actually maintain the information and materials necessary 
for replication and whether they are willing to provide them if re- 
quested to do so by other researchers. 


REID, Margaret G. (1977), How New Is the “New Home 
Economics?” Comment on “The ‘New Home Econom- 
ics. . .’” by Marianne A. Ferber and Bonnie G. Birn- 
baum, 4 (December), 181-183. 


REILLY, Michael D. (1982), Working Wives and Conven- 
ience Consumption, 8 (March), 407-418. 


This paper examines role overload as a possible explanation for the 
lack of direct links between working-wife families and convenience 
consumption. Role overload is combined with factors from past re- 
search in a structural-equation model. Parameters are estimated using 
LISREL IV on data provided by an area cluster sample of 186 house- 
holds from the Milwaukee SMSA. The resultant model is generally 
supportive of the proposed theory. 


REILLY, Michael D. see WALLENDORE Melanie (De- 
cember 1983) 


REILLY, Michael see COTE, Joseph A. et al. (September 
1985) 


REILLY, Michael D. and Melanie WALLENDORF (1987), 
A Comparison of Group Differences in Food Con- 
sumption Using Household Refuse, 14 (September), 
289-294. 


Five explanations of group differences in food consumption (national 
identity, ethnicity, region, income, and minority status) are tested. 
Data on consumption of 38 food items come from household refuse 
analysis for 11 social groups. Differences are best explained by re- 
gional proximity, followed by minority status. Income was least pow- 
erful, although still statistically significant. 


REINGEN, Peter H. (1978), On Inducing Compliance With 
Requests, 5 (September), 96-102. 


Six behavioral influence strategies of inducing people to comply with 
a request to donate money were investigated in a field experiment. 
The findings, replicated with a different subject population, demon- 
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strate the efficacy of several alternatives to a direct request for com- 
pliance. Possible processes that could explain the results are discussed. 


REINGEN, Peter H., Brian L. FOSTER, Jacqueline Johnson 


BROWN, and Stephen B. SEIDMAN (1984), Brand 
Congruence in Interpersonal Relations: A Social Net- 
work Analysis, 11 (December), 771-783. 


Previous studies dealing with the notion of brand congruence suffer 
from questionable methods of group determination, suspect demon- 
strations of brand congruence effects, and inadequate attention paid 
to types of social relation. To overcome these shortcomings, the pre- 
sent study uses graph-theoretic social network techniques to examine 
interpersonal relationships and brand choice behavior in natural en- 
vironments. The brand choices of individuals in a social relationship 
were compared to those of unrelated individuals across various prod- 
ucts, types of social relation, and types of basic sociological structure 
(dyad, clique, and 2-plex). While significant brand congruence effects 
were obtained, they were clustered in a few products mediated by 
types of social relation. Conspicuousness of the product, as tradi- 
tionally defined, was found to be insufficient to account for these 
findings. 


REINGEN, Peter H. see BROWN, Jacqueline Johnson (De- 


cember 1987) 


REINGEN, Peter H. see WARD, James C. (December 1990) 
REINGEN, Peter H. see SIRSI, Ajay K. et al. (March 1996) 
RICHARD, Lawrence M. see BECHERER, Richard C. (De- 


cember 1978) 


RICHINS, Marsha L. (1983), An Analysis of Consumer 
Interaction Styles in the Marketplace, 10 (June), 73-82. 


This study examines how consumers interact with representatives of 
marketing institutions by investigating the individual difference var- 
iables of consumer assertion and aggression. The development of 
scales to measure these variables is reported along with the validating 
analyses, which indicate that consumers may be divided into four 
groups based on the interaction strategies they use. 


RICHINS, Marsha L. and Peter H. BLOCH (1986), After 


the New Wears Off: The Temporal Context of Product 
Involvement, 13 (September), 280-285. 


While product involvement has been identified as a significant var- 
iable in consumer behavior, the precise nature of such involvement 
is still not well understood. The study reported here utilizes a lon- 
gitudinal design to provide evidence for the notion that there are two 
forms of product involvement. The study also documents the differing 
temporal patterns of behaviors associated with each form. Behaviors 
associated with enduring involvement were stable over time, while 
those behaviors resulting from situational involvement declined once 
the situation inducing the involvement changed. 


RICHINS, Marsha L. (1991), Social Comparison and the 


Idealized Images of Advertising, 18 (June), 71-83. 


This article reviews theories that might explain how advertising causes 
dissatisfaction with the self. It is hypothesized that consumers com- 
pare themselves with idealized advertising images. Exposure to such 
images may change consumers’ comparison standards for what they 
desire or lower perceptions of their own performance on relevant 
dimensions; the result is lowered satisfaction. Exploratory and ex- 
perimental research examined these hypotheses in the context of ide- 
alized images of physical attractiveness in ads targeted at young 
women. Evidence for comparison was found. Results suggest that 
idealized images raised comparison standards for attractiveness and 
lowered satisfaction with one’s own attractiveness. 


| 
| 
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RICHINS, Marsha L. and Scott DAWSON (1992), A Con- 
sumer Values Orientation for Materialism and Its Mea- 
surement: Scale Development and Validation, 19 (De- 
cember), 303-316. 


This article reviews the construct and measurement of materialism 
and concludes that materialism is appropriately conceptualized as a 
consumer value. The development of a values-oriented materialism 
scale with three components—acquisition centrality, acquisition as 
the pursuit of happiness, and possession—defined success-is de- 
scribed. In validation tests high scorers (compared with low scorers) 
desired a higher level of income, placed greater emphasis on financial 
security and less on interpersonal relationships, preferred to spend 
more on themselves and less on others, engaged in fewer voluntary 
simplicity behaviors, and were less satisfied with their lives. 


RICHINS, Marsha L. (1994), Valuing Things: The Public 
and Private Meanings of Possessions, 21 (December), 
504-521. 


Consumers own objects for the value they provide. This article argues 
that the value of possessions resides in their meanings and further 
makes a distinction between the public and private meanings of pos- 
sessions. The nature of these meanings is elaborated, and three studies 
are described that assess the public and private meanings of the pos- 
sessions consumers value most. Similarities and differences between 
the two sorts of meaning are examined, and implications of meaning 
for the understanding of consumer behavior are discussed. 


RICHINS, Marsha L. (1994), Special Possessions and the 
Expression of Material Values, 21 (December), 
$22-533. 


Possessions often reveal characteristics of their owners. This research 
examines the important possessions of consumers low and high in 
materialism to assess the extent to which these possessions express 
their owners’ material values. Two aspects of the expression of values 
were examined—characterization, in which possessions embody as- 
pects of their owner’s values, and communication, in which posses- 
sions serve to signal the owner’s values to others. Three studies are 
reported; they demonstrate that material values are characterized in 
the type of possessions valued and in the private and public meanings 
of these possessions. The data also show that a person’s material 
values can be communicated through socially constructed stereotypes 
about possessions and about the relationship between possessions and 
their owners. In addition, study findings suggest that low-materialism 
consumers have an orientation that emphasizes both the interpersonal/ 
symbolic value and the hedonic potential of possessions; the orien- 
tation toward possessions of those high in materialism seems to em- 
phasize more utilitarian as well as appearance and status concerns. 


RICHINS, Marsha L. (1997), Measuring Emotions in the 
Consumption Experience, 24 (September), 127-146. 


Although consumption-related emotions have been studied with in- 
creasing frequency in consumer behavior, issues concerning the ap- 
propriate way to measure these emotions remain unresolved. This 
article reviews the emotion measures currently used in consumer re- 
search and the theories on which they are based; it concludes that 
the existing measures are unsuited for the purpose of measuring con- 
sumption-related emotions. The article describes six empirical studies 
that assess the domain of consumption-related emotions, that identify 
an appropriate set of consumption emotion descriptors (the CES), and 
that compare the usefulness of this descriptor set with the usefulness 
of other measures in assessing consumption-related emotions. 


RIDGWAY, Nancy M. see BLOCH, Peter H. et al. (June 
1986) 
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RIECKEN, Glen and A. Coskun SAMLI (1981), Measuring 
Children’s Attitudes Toward Television Commercials: 
Extension and Replication, 8 (June), 57-61. 


This article extends the reliability assessment of Rossiter’s short ob- 
jective test for measuring children’s attitudes toward television com- 
mercials. The test is extended to three specific product categories. 
Rossiter’s original scale is also replicated. In all cases, high internal 
consistency and moderate test-retest reliability are found. 


RIGAUX, Benny P. see DAVIS, Harry L. (June 1974) 


RIMER, Barbara K. see KELLER, Punam Anand (June 
2002) 


RINDFLEISCH, Aric, James E. BURROUGHS, and Frank 
DENTON (1997), Family Structure, Materialism, and 
Compulsive Consumption, 23 (March), 312-325. 


Despite the rapid and dramatic changes in the structure of the Amer- 
ican family over the past 30 years (e.g., divorce, single parenting), 
consumer researchers have largely neglected the issue of how alter- 
native family forms influence consumer behavior. Our initial inquiry 
into this area finds that young adults reared in disrupted families are 
more materialistic and exhibit higher levels of compulsive consump- 
tion than young adults reared in intact families. Furthermore, we show 
that the relationship between family structure and compulsive con- 
sumption is partially mediated by both the amount of resources avail- 
able within the family and the degree of family stress. We also find 
that the impact of family disruption on family stress is moderated by 
socioeconomic status. We conclude by proposing an agenda for future 
research that considers the antecedents, processes, and consequences 
of alternative family structures as they relate to consumer behavior. 


RINDFLEISCH, Aric see BURROUGHS, James E. (De- 
cember 2002) 


RINDFLEISCH, Aric see WONG, Nancy (June 2003) 
RINEY, Bobye J. see RUBIN, Rose M. et al. (June 1990) 
RIP, Peter D. see WRIGHT, Peter (September 1980) 


RITCHIE, J. R. Brent see FILIATRAULT, Pierre (September 
1980) 


RITCHIE, J. R. Brent see CLAXTON, John D. et al. (De- 
cember 1980) 


RITCHIE, J. R. Brent, Gordon H. G. MCDOUGALL, and 
John D. CLAXTON (1981), Complexities of Household 


Energy Consumption and Conservation, 8 (December), 
233-242. 


A national sample of Canadian households was used to relate climatic 
variables, dwelling/appliance/vehicle descriptors, demographic char- 
acteristics, and attitudinal variables to actual in-home energy con- 
sumption and self-reported gasoline consumption. Using split-sample 
replications, dwelling and vehicle descriptors indicated a strong as- 
sociation with energy consumption, and both male and female atti- 
tudes indicated weak associations. 


RITCHIE, J. R. Brent see MCDOUGALL, Gordon H. G. 
et al. (December 1981) 


RITSON, Mark and Richard ELLIOTT (1999), The Social 
Uses of Advertising: An Ethnographic Study of Ado- 
lescent Advertising Audiences, 26 (December), 
260-277. 


Advertising research has focused exclusively on the solitary subject 
at the expense of understanding the role that advertising plays within 
the social contexts of group interaction. We develop a number of 
explanations for this omission before describing the results of an 
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ethnographic study of advertising’s contribution to the everyday in- 
teractions of adolescent informants at a number of English high 
schools. The study reveals a series of new, socially related advertising- 
audience behaviors. Specifically, advertising meanings are shown to 
possess social uses relating to textual experience, interpretation, eval- 
uation, ritual use, and metaphor. The theoretical and managerial im- 
plications of these social uses are then discussed. 


ROBERTSON, Thomas S. and John R. ROSSITER (1974), 
Children and Commercial Persuasion: An Attribution 
Theory Analysis, | (June), 13-20. 


This article studies children’s levels of understanding of television 
commercials and the associated effects upon attitudes and purchase 
request tendencies. Attribution theory, with its focus on perception 
of intent, is the research framework. The results suggest that when a 
child attributes persuasive intent to commercials, he believes them 
less, likes them less, and is less likely to want the products advertised. 


ROBERTSON, Thomas S., John R. ROSSITER, and Terry 
C. GLEASON (1979), Children’s Receptivity to Pro- 
prietary Medicine Advertising, 6 (December), 247-255. 


This study assesses the impact of proprietary medicine advertising 
on children. Only limited support is found for a direct link between 
exposure to medicine commercials and a child’s beliefs, attitudes, and 
requests to parents regarding medicine. There is no evidence of a link 
between medicine advertising and a child’s use of proprietary 
medicines. 


ROBERTSON, Thomas S. and Yoram WIND (1980), Or- 


ganizational Psychographics and Innovativeness, 7 
(June), 24-31. 


This paper proposes a conceptual model of organizational psycho- 
graphics to explain innovative buying behavior within organizations. 
The model is used to predict hospital adoption of new medical tech- 
nology, and the results suggest that psychographics can improve our 
ability to understand organizational innovativeness. 


ROBERTSON, Thomas S. see GATIGNON, Hubert (March 
1985) 


ROBERTSON, Thomas S. see BURKE, Raymond R. et al. 
(March 1988) 


ROBINSON, John P. (1977), The “New Home Economics”: 
Sexist, Unrealistic, or Simply Irrelevant? Comment on 
“The ‘New Home Economics . . .”” by Marianne A. 
Ferber and Bonnie G. Birnbaum, 4 (December), 
178-181. 


ROBINSON, John P. see JACKSON-BEECK, Marilyn 
(March 1981) 


ROBINSON, Michael see GRAHAM, John L. et al. (June 
1988) 


ROBINSON, William T. see FORNELL, Claes (March 
1983) 


ROEDDER, Deborah L. (1981), Age Differences in Chil- 
dren’s Responses to Television Advertising: An Infor- 
mation-Processing Approach, 8 (September), 144-153. 


Age differences in children’s responses to television advertising are 
examined from an information-processing perspective. Evidence is 
reviewed that identifies age differences in learning, and describes the 
mechanism underlying these differences. On the basis of these data, 
appropriate strategies to regulate advertising for different age seg- 
ments are identified. 


ROEDDER, Deborah L. see also JOHN, Deborah Roedder 
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ROEHM, Michelle L. and Brian STERNTHAL (2001), The 
Moderating Effect of Knowledge and Resources onjthe 


Persuasive Impact of Analogies, 28 (September), 
257-272. 


Four experiments were conducted to examine the persuasive impact 
of new product appeals containing an analogy. An analogy highlights 
the similarity in the benefits offered by a familiar base product and 
an unfamiliar target product. This device is found to be persuasive 
when (a) message recipients have the ability to map attribute relations 
from some base category to understand the benefits of a target product, 
and (b) they allocate the substantial resources needed to complete this 
mapping. In the absence of either of these conditions, the persuasive 
impact of an analogy is more limited. A variety of devices, including 
expertise with the base product, training in how to process base in- 
formation, and a positive mood, are shown to improve the compre- 
hension of an analogy and to enhance its persuasiveness. 


ROGERS, Everett M. (1976), New Product Adoption and 
Diffusion, 2 (March), 290-301. 


This paper summarizes what we have learned from research on the 
diffusion of innovations that contributes to understanding new product 
adoption, discusses how the background of diffusion research affected 
its contributions and shortcomings, and indicates future research pri- 
orities. Diffusion research has played an important role in helping 
put social structure back in the communication process. Network 
analysis and field experiments are promising tools in diffusion studies. 
The diffusion model has aided our understanding of the consumption 
of new products. 


ROGERS, Robert D. (1979), Commentary on “The Ne- 
glected Variety Drive,” 6 (June), 88-91. 


ROMEO, Jean B. see BARONE, Michael J. (March 2000) 
ROMER, Daniel see Deighton, John et al. (December 1989) 


ROOK, Dennis W. (1985), The Ritual Dimension of Con- 
sumer Behavior, 12 (December), 251-264. 


In daily living, people participate regularly in a variety of ritualized 
activities at home, work, and play, both as individuals and as members 
of some larger community. The average person also relies on various 
ritual events to mark such significant life passages as graduation, 
marriage, and death. Despite these pervasive and meaningful ritual 
experiences, consumer research has largely failed to recognize this 
extensive behavioral domain. The present article introduces and elab- 
orates the ritual construct as a vehicle for interpreting consumer be- 
havior and presents the results of two exploratory studies that inves- 
tigate the artifactual and psychosocial contents of young adults’ 
personal grooming rituals. 


ROOK, Dennis W. (1987), The Buying Impulse, 14 (Sep- 
tember), 189-199. 


What is impulse buying? Despite the marketing and lifestyle factors 
that encourage it today, impulse buying is not yet well understood. 
This is due to part to the longstanding absence of a compelling con- 
ceptualization of this distinctive type of purchasing behavior. This 
article reviews extant research on impulsive behavior and then intro- 
duces a new interpretation of impulse buying. Following this are the 
results of an exploratory study that investigates the phenomenology 
of consumers’ impulse buying episodes. The research identifies: (1) 
the subjective experiences that distinguish the onset of the buying 
impulse, (2) how consumers cope with their impulsive urges to buy, 
and (3) the types of negative consequences they incur as a result of 
their impulsive buying. 


ROOK, Dennis W. and Robert J. FISHER (1995), Normative 


Influences on Impulsive Buying Behavior, 22 (Decem- 
ber), 305-313. 
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Although consumer researchers have investigated impulse buying for 
nearly 50 years, almost no research has empirically examined its 
normative aspects. This article presents conceptual and empirical ev- 
idence that consumers’ normative evaluations (i.e., judgments about 
the appropriateness of engaging in impulse buying behavior) moderate 
the relationship between the impulse buying trait and consumers’ 
buying behaviors. Specifically, the relationship between the buying 
impulsiveness trait and related buying behaviors is significant only 
when consumers believe that acting on impulse is appropriate. The 
findings from two studies across student and retail customer samples 
converge and support the hypothesized moderating role of consumers’ 
normative evaluations. 


ROSBERGEN, Edward, Rik PIETERS, and Michel 


WEDEL (1997), Visual Attention to Advertising: A 
Segment-Level Analysis, 24 (December), 305-314. 


We propose a methodology to study the effects of physical ad prop- 
erties on consumers’ visual attention to advertising that accounts for 
heterogeneity in these effects across consumers. In an illustrative 
experiment, we monitor consumers’ eye movements during natural- 
istic exposure to a consumer magazine, in which experimentally de- 
signed ads are inserted. A latent class regression model accounting 
for heterogeneity across consumers through unobserved segments is 
used to analyze the eye movement data in detail. Three consumer 
segments are identified that exhibit distinct patterns of visual attention 
as well as different profiles of product involvement, brand attitude, 
and advertising recall. Implications for visual attention theory and for 
advertising research are discussed. 


ROSE, Gregory M. see BOUSH, David M. et al. (June 1994) 
ROSE, Randall L. see BEARDEN, William O. (March 


1990) 


ROSE, Randall L., William O. BEARDEN, and Jesse E. 


TEEL (1992), An Attributional Analysis of Resistance 
to Group Pressure regarding Illicit Drug and Alcohol 
Consumption, 19 (June), 1-13. 


This article investigates the role of attributional thinking in generating 
resistance to pressures toward conformity in the illicit consumption 
of drugs and alcohol. The results of four studies regarding how con- 
formity influences illicit drug and alcohol consumption among high 
school and college students are reported. In study | more than two- 
thirds of the respondents reported concern for the implications of their 
own dissent or compliance regarding the reactions of their peers. 
Study 2 demonstrated a significant relationship between high school 
students’ attributional thinking concerning a peer group’s illicit beer 
consumption and conformity, expressed as intentions to drink the beer. 
In study 3, in-depth interviews with high school students provided 
insight into the realism of the conformity scenarios used in the re- 
search and the types of conformity pressures experienced by young 
people. In study 4, locus of causality, an abstract attributional di- 
mension, and several specific attributions were shown to be signifi- 
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reasons for work, and a measure of family life cycle were each sig- 
nificant in determining role structure for a grouping of decision tasks. 


ROSEN, Dennis L. and Richard W. OLSHAVSKY (1987), 


A Protocol Analysis of Brand Choice Strategies In- 
volving Recommendations, 14 (December), 440-444. 


Subjects completed a purchase decision under a computer-controlled 
laboratory simulation that enabled acquisition of both attribute-value 
and recommendation information from five sources. Analysis of sub- 
jects’ acquisitions and recorded statements during the decision process 
offered support for the existence of unique decision strategies for 
situations involving availability of both kinds of information. Based 
on the manner in which recommendation information was used, these 
strategies were subdivided into a (1) recommendation-forms-evoked- 
set (RFES) for consideration, and a (2) recommendation-forms-stan- 
dard (RFS) for comparison to other brand alternatives. Differences 
in strategy use between two product categories were explored. 


ROSS, William T., Jr. and Elizabeth H. CREYER (1992), 


Making Inferences about Missing Information: The Ef- 
fects of Existing Information, 19 (June), 14-25. 


This article is concerned with the process by which inferences about 
missing information are formed. We propose that consumers use 
within-attribute (other-brand) processing first and, if that information 
is diagnostic, infer the value of the missing information with little 
consideration of additional information. If the within-attribute pro- 
cessing does not prove diagnostic, consumers then move to within- 
alternative (same-brand) processing. In two experiments, we find that 
high variation in other-brand information results in a statistically sig- 
nificant discount to the inferred value even with no variation in same- 
brand information, whereas the reverse is not true. This is supportive 
of an inference-formation process in which other-brand information 
is considered first. Further, we find that, if there is low variation in 
other-brand information, time and effort are reduced, attention to the 
attribute with the missing information is proportionately increased, 
and there is a shift away from alternative-based processing. These 
results, encompassing both traditional process measures and infer- 
ence-based measures, support the process model that we advance. 


ROSS, William T., Jr. and Elizabeth H. CREYER (1993), 


Interpreting Interactions: Raw Means or Residual 
Means? 20 (September), 330-338. 


Interpreting interactions is important in analyzing data generated by 
the ANOVA Family of techniques. In this article, we examine how 
to specify the cell means used to describe an interaction. Although 
most researchers utilize the raw means that are the output of most 
analysis packages, R. Rosenthal and R. L. Rosnow suggest an alter- 
native procedure, removing the treatment effects (and possibly the 
grand means) from the group means and then examining the inter- 
action in isolation. We examine why and under what circumstances 
it is appropriate to use residual means to examine interactions. How 
the use of raw means versus residual means affects interpreting in- 
teractions is examined in the context of a demonstration experiment. 


cantly associated with conformity in the consumption of marijuana. 2 ahaa — 
After that, a procedure for interpreting interactions is presented. 


ROSE, Randall L. see CELSI, Richard L. et al. (June 1993) ROSSITER, John R. see ROBERTSON, Thomas S. (June 
ROSE, Randall L. see BEARDEN, William O. (June 2001) 1974) 


ROSEN, Dennis L. and Donald H. GRANBOIS (1983), ROSSITER, John R. (1977), Reliability of a Short Test Mea- 


Determinants of Role Structure in Family Financial 
Management, 10 (September), 253-258. 


Variables determining the role of husband and wife in family financial 
management are explored based on in-home, personal interviews. 
Financial tasks reflecting implementation activities and two groupings 
of decision activities were related to component-score variables 
through discriminant function analysis. Sex-role attitude and educa- 
tional level were most important in determining the role structure of 
implementation tasks. Locus of control, wife’s working status and 


suring Children’s Attitudes Toward TV Commercials, 3 
(March), 179-184. 


This article presents a short objective test for measuring children’s 
attitudes toward television commercials. The test is shown to have 
high internal-consistency reliability (a = .69) and satisfactory test- 
retest reliability (r = .67) for a sample of 208 4th through 6th grade 
children. Extension of the test for use with younger children and its 
modification for measurement of children’s attitudes toward other 
forms of advertising are discussed. 
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ROSSITER, John R. see ROBERTSON, Thomas S. et al. wife’s work status and income levels and that income is the most 
(December 1979) important determinant of expenditures. 


ROSSITER, John R. (2004), How to Construct a Test of RUDD, Joel and Frank J. KOHOUT (1983), Individual and 
Scientific Knowledge in Consumer Behavior, 30 (Sep- Group Consumer Information Acquisition in Brand 
tember), 305-310. Choice Situations, 10 (December), 303-309. 


Scientific knowledge in consumer behavior is defined as consisting Drawing on small groups research, family sociology, and consumer 
of consumer behavior structural frameworks or models (microtheo- information processing research, behavioral process methodology is 
ries) and well-supported empirical generalizations in various areas of used to compare information acquisition depth and decision time 
consumer behavior (microfindings). This re-inquiry first examines a across individuals, ad hoc cross-sex dyads, and married couples. Ad 
pioneering attempt to develop a test of scientific knowledge in con- hoc dyads and nominal groups (statistically paired individuals) ac- 
sumer behavior, the Armstrong Test. The problems with that test are quired more information than did married couples; ad hoc dyads 
instructive in revealing threats to validity in test construction and acquired more information than did individuals. The implications of 
analysis. Second, detailed steps are proposed for constructing a com- the findings for our understanding of individual and group consumer 
prehensive, valid test of scientific knowledge in consumer behavior. information acquisition are discussed. 

Such a test should be useful for assessing the consumer behavior 4 

knowledge held by business educators, consultants, managers, market RUSS, Frederick A. see ARMSTRONG, Gary M. et al. 
researchers, and business students. (December 1979) 


ROTFELD, Herbert J. see REID, Leonard N. et al. (Sep- RUSSELL, Cristel Antonia (2002), Investigating the Effec- 
tember 1982) tiveness of Product Placements in Television Shows: 


. ’ The Role of Modality and Plot Connection Congruence 


306-318. 
ROTHSCHILD, Michael L., Yong J. HYUN, Byron 
REEVES, Esther THORSON, and Robert GOLDSTEIN This article develops and tests a conceptual framework for the practice 
(1988), Hemispherically Lateralized EEG as a Response of product placement. The empirical testing introduces a controlled 


experimental approach called the theater methodology. Results show 
to Television Commercials, 15 (September), 185-198. that the modality of presentation (visual and auditory) of the place- 


EEG was recorded from 21 right-handed women as they watched ments and the degree of connection between a brand and the plot of 
commercial television. A significant amount of variance in hemi- the show interact to influence memory and attitude change. Memory 
spheric dominance shifts of lateralized EEG was explained as a func- improves when modality and plot connection are incongruent but 
tion of the onset of easily identifiable variables in the stimulus. There persuasion is enhanced by congruency. While congruous placements 
were hemispheric differences in EEG due to the verbal and nonverbal appear natural, incongruent placements adversely affect brand atti- 
components of the stimulus. Lags between stimulus onset and change tudes because they seem out of place and are discounted. 


within this study, between this study and a prior one, and between 


sree — and others in the EEG literature that uses less complex RUSSELL, James A. and Albert MEHRABIAN (1976), En- 
—- vironmental Variables in Consumer Research, 3 (June), 
ROTHSCHILD, Michael L. and Yong J. HYUN (1990), 62-63. 

Predicting Memory for Components of TV Commer- * ; 

cials from EEG, 16 (March), 472-478 Russell Belk’s explicit recognition of environmental variables and 
; i : their ability to explain and predict behavior is applauded. His approach 

Subjects watched television while EEG was being recorded and later to describing environmental differences is noted as lacking parsimony, 

completed a series of recognition tests based on component parts of however, and an alternative, more parsimonious, approach is 

the commercials they had seen. Memory correlated significantly with suggested. 

changes in the electrical patterns that occurred during viewing. The a ? 

probability of correct recognition was enhanced when alpha blocking RUSSO, J. Edward (1974), More Information is Better: A 

continued for a longer period of time and when hemispheric laterality Reevaluation of Jacoby, Speller, and Kohn, | (Decem- 

shifted to the right during the onset of a commercial component and ber), 68-72. 

then to the left during the following seconds. 


: A reanalysis of the data of Jacoby, Speller and Kohn (1974) shows 
ROTHSCHILD, Michael L. see BROWN, Tom J. (June that, in their experimental situation, consumers both wanted and ben- 


1993) efited from more information. This analysis conflicts with the authors’ 


RUBIN, Rose M., Bobye J. RINEY, and David J. MOLINA aneenig 
(1990), Expenditure Pattern Differentials Between One- RUSSO, J. Edward, Barbara L. METCALE and Debra 
Earner and Dual-Earner Households: 1972-1973 and STEPHENS (1981), Identifying Misleading Advertis- 
1984, 17 (June), 43-52. ing, 8 (September), 119-131. 


The impact of women’s changing work roles on household expen- 
ditures by married couples is analyzed for 1972-1973 and 1984 util- 
izing data from the Consumer Expenditure Survey (CEX). One-earner 
households with a non-working wife (NWW) are compared at the 
same level of after-tax income to dual-earner households in which 
the wife works part time (PWW) and to those with wives working 
full time (FWW). The analysis indicates that expenditure shares are 

fairly consistent among types of households over time in terms of RUSSO, J. Edward see JOHNSON, Eric J. (June 1984) 


A procedure for identifying misleading advertising is presented, based 
solely on measured consumer beliefs. An advertisement is misleading 
if an exposed group holds more false beliefs than a comparison group. 
When ten allegedly misleading advertisements were tested, two were 
identified as incrementally misleading, and four others were shown 
to be exploitively misleading. 
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RUSSO, J. Edward, Richard STAELIN, Catherine A. 
NOLAN, Gary J. RUSSELL, and Barbara L. 
METCALF (1986), Nutrition Information in the Su- 
permarket, 13 (June), 48-70. 


Lists of nutrition information posted in supermarkets were designed 
to reduce the information-processing costs of comparing alternative 
foods. In Experiment 1, lists of vitamins and minerals increased nu- 
trition knowledge but had no influence on actual purchases. In Ex- 
periment 2, a list of added sugar—a negative component of 
food—increased the market share of low-sugar breakfast cereals at 
the expense of high-sugar brands. We conclude that effort-reducing 
displays are a successful technique for increasing information use, 
especially for the more highly valued negative nutrients. 


RUSSO, J. Edward and France LECLERC (1994), An Eye- 
Fixation Analysis of Choice Processes for Consumer 
Nondurables, 21 (September), 274-290. 


The nature of the choice process for commonly purchased nondurables 
was examined by tracking eye fixations in a laboratory simulation of 
supermerket shelves. The observed process contains three stages that 
were interpreted as (1) orientation, (2) evaluation, and (3) verification. 
Orientation consisted of an overview of the proof display, although 
some initial screening out of alternatives also occurred. The evaluation 
stage, the longest by far, was dominated by direct comparisons be- 
tween two or three alternative products. The last stage, devoted to 
verification of tentatively chosen brand-size, mainly examined alter- 
natives with few or no previous fixations. Greater familiarity with a 
product category led to a choice process that was shorter and that 
focused on fewer alternatives, but these effects were confined to the 
evaluation stage. The findings are fully compatible with the general 
view that the choice process is constructed to adapt to the immediate 
purchase environment. 


RUTH, Julie A., Cele C. OTNES, and Frédéric F. BRUNEL 
(1999), Gift Receipt and the Reformulation of Inter- 
personal Relationships, 25 (March), 385—402. 


Sherry (1983) defines reformulation as the final stage of gift exchange, 
during which a newly presented gift can impact the relationship be- 
tween giver and recipient. To date no one has examined exactly how 
gifts can affect relationships or what aspects of gift exchange con- 
tribute to realignment of the giver/recipient relationship. Using depth 
interviews and critical-incident surveys, our study explores how the 
recipient’s perceptions of the existing relationship, the gift, the ritual 
context, and his or her emotional reactions converge to affect rela- 
tionship realignment. We identify six relational effects of gift-receipt 
experiences. Further, we examine gift-receipt experiences that have 
a consistent impact in the short and long term, and those where the 
meanings and relational effects appear to change over time. Impli- 
cations for future research are also discussed. 


RUTH, Julie A. see LOWREY, Tina M. (March 2004) 


RYAN, Michael J. and E. H. BONFIELD (1975), The Fish- 
bein Extended Model and Consumer Behavior, 2 (Sep- 
tember), 118-136. 


The theoretical development and empirical research testing the Fish- 
bein “extended” or “behavioral intentions” model are described and 
evaluated. Discussion of conceptual and methodological strengths and 
weaknesses leads to the proposal of a reconceptualized form of the 
model as a framework for future research. 


RYAN, Michael J. (1980), Psychobiology and Consumer 
Research: A Problem of Construct Validity, 7 (June), 
92-96. 


RYAN, Michael J. (1982), Behavioral Intention Formation: 
The Interdependency of Attitudinal and Social Influence 
Variables, 9 (December), 263-278. 
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Fishbein and Ajzen have proposed a theory in which behavioral in- 
tention formation is a function of the separable effects of attitude and 
the social norm. A variable network is deduced from their writings 
that explicitly models complex variable interdependencies not pre- 
viously subjected to empirical testing. The findings from an experi- 
mental test support a model in which normative variables mediate 
the effects of both cognitive and normative information on behavioral 
intentions. Implications for the theory’s central equations and for 
information processing in general are discussed. 


RYANS, Adrian B. and Terry DEUTSCHER (1975), Chil- 
dren and Commercial Persuasion: Some Comments, 2 
(December), 237—240. 


RYANS, Adrian B. and Charles B. WEINBERG (1978), 
Consumer Dynamics in Nonprofit Organizations, 5 
(September), 89-95. 


This study provides useful new insights on attendance behavior of 
theater subscribers over time. The results are described and their 
implications explored—both for attracting subscribers and obtaining 
contributors. 


RYANS, Adrian B. see HESLOP, Louise A. (March 1980) 
RYU, Gangseog see HEATH, Timothy B. (December 2000) 


S 
SABAVALA, Darius Jal see RAO, Vithala R. (June 1981) 


SAEGERT, Joel, Robert J. HOOVER, and Marye Tharp 
HILGER (1985), Characteristics of Mexican American 
Consumers, 12 (June), 104-109. 


Three consumer variables suggested by the literature to be charac- 
teristic of United States Hispanics were investigated in four surveys 
of South Texas Mexican Americans. Evidence that Mexican Amer- 
icans are more brand loyal than non-Hispanics was weak, at best. 
Support was found for the hypothesis that Mexican Americans prefer 
familiar stores and are more price conscious. 


SALISBURY, Linda Court see ANDERSON, Eugene W. 
(June 2003) 


SALOP, Steven C. see BEALES, Howard et al. (June 1981) 
SAMLI, A. Coskun see RIECKEN, Glen (June 1981) 


SANBONMATSU, David M. and Frank R. KARDES 
(1988), The Effects of Physiological Arousal on Infor- 
mation Processing and Persuasion, 15 (December), 
379-385. 


The effects of physiological arousal on persuasion are investigated. 
An exercise task was used to manipulate physiological arousal, and 
systolic blood pressure readings were taken to assess the effectiveness 
of this manipulation. The results indicate that endorser status (celeb- 
rity or noncelebrity) has a stronger influence on brand attitudes under 
high than under moderate levels of physiological arousal, whereas 
argument strength has a greater impact under moderate than under 
high arousal levels. The results are consistent with the Elaboration 
Likelihood Model of persuasion. 


SARIN, Rakesh K. see KAHN, Barbara E. (September 
1988) 


SAUER, Paul L. see FRASER, Cynthia et al. (September 
1988) 


SAWYER, Alan G. (1975), Demand Artifacts in Laboratory 
Experiments in Consumer Research, | (March), 20-30. 


Demand artifacts may influence the results of experiments in con- 
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sumer behavior. After reviewing problems of demand artifacts, this 
article discusses four methods to investigate demand bias. Several 
suggestions involving experimental design, measures, and procedures 
to try to reduce demand problems in consumer research are presented. 


SAWYER, Alan G. see BRINBERG, David et al. (Septem- 
ber 1992) 


SAWYER, Alan G., John G. LYNCH, Jr., and David L. 
BRINBERG (1995), A Bayesian Analysis of the Infor- 
mation Value of Manipulation and Confounding Checks 
in Theory Tests, 21 (March), 581-595. 


Past discussions of manipulation checks and related measures have 
produced disagreement about their role in tests of theoretical expla- 
nations of consumer behavior. We use a Bayesian analysis to examine 
what such measures contribute to researchers’ beliefs about competing 
theories and suggest when and why manipulation and confounding 
checks add to the ability to differentiate among alternative theoretical 
explanations of empirical results. We first focus on the case in which 
a statistically significant between-group difference on the dependent 
variable is augmented by information from a single indicator of the 
intended manipulation and a single indicator of a possible confound. 
We then examine the implications of multiple indicators and the use 
of a Bayesian analysis of continuous effect sizes. 


SAWYER, Alan G. see JANISZEWSKI, Chris (June 2003) 


SAXTON, Mary Jane see ZINKHAN, George M. et al. 
(September 1992) 


SCAMMON, Debra L. (1977), “Information Load” and 
Consumers, 4 (December), 148-155. 


Data from an experimental study situation suggest that increasing 
amounts of information cause consumers to divide their processing 
time among the pieces of information presented causing an apparent 
information overload. Simplified information enables more accurate 
identification of the objectively best brand but leaves subjects feeling 
dissatisfied and desiring more information. 


SCANZONI, John (1977), Changing Sex Roles and Emerg- 
ing Directions in Family Decision Making, 4 (Decem- 
ber), 185-188. 


This article introduces a new JCR feature. In addition to summarizing 
developments and discussing pending and ongoing research in specific 
areas of consumer behavior, it is hoped that Trends will stimulate 
further discussion and research in these areas. 


SCANZONI, John (1979), Comment on “Fertility as Con- 
sumption. . .” by Richard P. Bagozzi and M. Frances 
Van Loo, 5 (March), 292-293. 


SCHANINGER, Charles M. (1976), Perceived Risk and Per- 
sonality, 3 (September), 95-100. 


The relationships between perceived risk and personality measures 
believed to influence information processing were examined using 
correlational analyses. Perceived risk measures were positively related 
to a number of anxiety measures and negatively related to self-esteem 
and risk taking. No significant patterns of relationships were found 
between perceived risk and rigidity or between perceived risk and 
perceptual measures previously related to such traits as tolerance for 
ambiguity, ego control, and rigidity. The construct validity of psy- 
chophysical perceptual measures of the personality traits of anxiety 
and rigidity was not supported. 


SCHANINGER, Charles M. and Chris T. ALLEN (1981), 
Wife’s Occupational Status as a Consumer Behavior 
Construct, 8 (September), 189-196. 


As a summary construct, wife’s occupational status is likely to capture 
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the effects of a number of underlying forces that influence lifestyle 
and consumption patterns. Significant differences across wife’s oc- 
cupational-status groups were found for food, beverage and alcohol 
consumption, makeup usage, clothing purchases, shopping behavior 
and deal proneness, media usage, and major and minor appliance 
ownership. 


SCHANINGER, Charles M. and Donald SCIGLIMPAGLIA 


(1981), The Influence of Cognitive Personality Traits 
and Demographics on Consumer Information Acquisi- 
tion, 8 (September), 208-216. 


Housewives were found to examine more cues and attributes for a 
durable-good information-display-board task than for comparable 
nondurable tasks. The number of cues drawn and of alternatives ex- 
amined were positively related to tolerance for ambiguity and self- 
esteem, and negatively related to cognitive style and trait anxiety. 
Housewives who were older, later in the family life cycle, less ed- 
ucated, and homeowners tended to draw fewer cues and examine 
fewer alternatives. 


SCHANINGER, Charles M. and William D. DANKO 


(1993), A Conceptual and Empirical Comparison of Al- 
ternative Household Life Cycle Models, 19 (March), 
580-594. 


In this article we conceptually and empirically compare a number of 
alternative family life cycle models, ranging from traditional to “mod- 
ernized.” These comparisons evaluate each model’s ability to identify 
homogeneous categories, maximize between-group variation, classify 
nearly all households, and result in a reasonably small number of 
sufficient size categories. Our empirical comparisons consist of a 
number of between- and within-category a priori contrasts related to 
these criteria, as well as overall tests of each model’s ability to capture 
attitudinal, leisure activity, and consumption differences. While the 
model of M. C. Gilly and B. M. Enis outperformed other models 
overall, we suggest potential modifications based on our a priori com- 
parison findings. We also provide recommendations for future re- 
search to determine how to best incorporate nontraditional family 
forms. 


SCHEURICH, Jim see LASTOVICKA, John L. et al. (Sep- 


tember 1987) 


SCHINDLER, Robert M. see HOLBROOK, Morris B. (June 


1989) 


SCHINDLER, Robert M. and Patrick N. KIRBY (1997), 


Patterns of Rightmost Digits Used in Advertised Prices: 
Implications for Nine-Ending Effects, 24 (September), 
192-201. 


Analysis of the rightmost digits of selling prices in a sample of retail 
price advertisements confirmed past findings indicating the overre- 
presentation of the digits 0, 5, and 9. The high cognitive accessibility 
of round numbers can account for the overrepresentation of 0- and 
5-ending prices and suggests the existence of two effects that could 
account for the overrepresentation of 9-ending prices: (1) a tendency 
of consumers to perceive a 9-ending price as a round-number price 
with a small amount given back and (2) a tendency of consumers to 
underestimate a 9-ending price by encoding it as the first round num- 
ber evoked during incomplete left-to-right processing. Analysis of the 
patterns of rightmost digits observed in the sample provides suppor- 
tive evidence particularly for the second of these two 9-ending effects. 


SCHLINGER, Mary Jane see HORNIK, Jacob (March 


1981) 


SCHLOSSER, Ann E. and Sharon SHAVITT (2002), An- 


ticipating Discussion about a Product: Rehearsing What 
to Say Can Affect Your Judgments, 29 (June), 101-115. 


AUTHOR INDEX 


This research examines one aspect of the common but relatively 
understudied consumer behavior context of group interaction. We 
argue and demonstrate that the mere anticipation of group discussion 
can influence people’s product attitudes. This occurs because antic- 
ipating discussion shifts people’s focus toward the criteria dominating 
what they are mentally rehearsing to discuss. Such a shift is important 
because people commonly refer primarily to less important infor- 
mation when they explain or prepare to discuss their attitudes. Three 
studies demonstrate that when people are forming an attitude toward 
a product while anticipating discussion, this focus on less important 
information substantially affects people’s attitudes toward the product. 
As a result, depending on the evaluative implications of what is re- 
hearsed, anticipating group discussion can lead to attitudes that are 
more extreme, more moderate, or similar to those of people not an- 
ticipating discussion. Moreover, when the criteria predominantly re- 
hearsed for discussion do not represent how consumers typically eval- 
uate the products, attitudes affected by the group-anticipation context 
do not correspond to product judgments made outside of the group- 
anticipation context. 


SCHLOSSER, Ann E. (2003), Experiencing Products in the 
Virtual World: The Role of Goal and Imagery in Influ- 
encing Attitudes versus Purchase Intentions, 30 (Sep- 
tember), 184-198. 


The research agenda for this article is to examine how individuals 
process information presented through virtual interaction with a prod- 
uct (object interactivity) and the impact that this has on their purchase 
intentions if they are looking for an aesthetic experience (browsers) 
or to find specific information (searchers). It is proposed that the 
congruency between users’ goals and the delivery of product infor- 
mation will influence discursive processing and thus attitudes. How- 
ever, what is most effective for creating favorable product attitudes 
is not necessarily most effective in raising purchase intentions. This 
is because imagery processing should play a more prominent role in 
affecting purchase intentions because, when estimating their own be- 
havior, people likely run a mental simulation of themselves perform- 
ing that behavior. It is predicted that object interactivity will evoke 
vivid mental images of product use regardless of the users’ goals and 
thus increase intentions. The results of four experiments support these 
hypotheses. 


SCHMITT, Bernd H., France LECLERC, and Laurette 


DUBE-RIOUX (1988), Sex Typing and Consumer Be- 
havior: A Test of Gender Schema Theory, 15 (June), 
122-128. 


Using the context of advertising, packaging, and consumer choice, 
three experiments were conducted to test the predictions of gender 
schema theory that gender-schematic (sex-typed) individuals and gen- 
der-aschematic (non-sex-typed) individuals differ in the way they 
process and evaluate information related to gender. Results indicated 
strong sex effects, but the predicted sex-type effects were not obtained. 


SCHMITT, Bernd H., Yigang PAN, and Nader T. 


TAVASSOLI (1994), Language and Consumer Mem- 
ory: The Impact of Linguistic Differences between Chi- 
nese and English, 21 (December), 419-431. 


Languages of the Asia-Pacific region, such as Chinese, are based on 
ideographic writing systems which are radically different from the 
alphabetic systems used in Western languages, such as English. We 
propose that structural differences between Chinese and English affect 
mental representations which, in turn, influence consumer memory 
of verbal information. Specifically, unaided brand recall should be 
differentially affected in Chinese and English when it is spoken com- 
pared with when it is written. Furthermore, recognition should be 
differentially affected in Chinese and English when brand names are 
learned auditorily compared with when they are learned visually. 
Results of a cross-cultural experiment conducted in China and in the 
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United States confirm predictions for unaided brand recall and par- 
tially confirm predictions for recognition. 


SCHMITT, Bernd H. see LECLERC, France et al. (June 
1995) 


SCHMITT, Bernd H. and Shi ZHANG (1998), Language 
Structure and Categorization: A Study of Classifiers in 
Consumer Cognition, Judgment, and Choice, 25 (Sep- 
tember), 108-122. 


Using classifiers—lexical items that depict perceptual and conceptual 
properties of objects—six cross-cultural experiments were conducted 
in the People’s Republic of China, Hong Kong, Japan, and the United 
States to investigate how structural features of languages affect mental 
structures and, in turn, consumer behavior. Experiments 1-4 show 
how classifiers affect the perceived similarity between objects, at- 
tribute accessibility, and concept organization. Experiment 5 shows 
how classifier-based schemata result in inferences about product fea- 
tures. Experiment 6 provides evidence for the effect of classifiers on 
judgment and choice via assimilation and contrast processes and affect 
transfer. We discuss our findings in light of the Whorfian hypothesis 
and argue for the incorporation of structural components of languages 
into models of consumer behavior. 


SCHMITTLEIN, David C. and Donald G. MORRISON 
(1983), Measuring Miscomprehension for Televised 
Communications Using True-False Questions, 10 (Sep- 
tember), 147-156. 


Approaches to the measurement of miscomprehension are developed 
using true-false questions about the content of televised communi- 
cations. Our model of individuals’ responses to those questions in- 
cludes the effect of guessing and yeasaying. An individual’s true 
ability in answering the question is the combination of two counter- 
vailing forces: the information the viewer has acquired from the com- 
munication, and the misinformation picked up at the same time. Ja- 
coby, Hoyer, and Sheluga (1980) found that between one-quarter and 
one-third of what is seen on television is miscomprehended. We re- 
interpret this conclusion. Some new results regarding differences be- 
tween types of televised communications are also reported. 


SCHMITTLEIN, David see MORWITZ, Vicki G. et al. 
(June 1993) 


SCHNEIDER, Kenneth C. (1977), Prevention of Accidental 
Poisoning Through Package and Label Design, 4 (Sep- 
tember), 67-74. 


This article reports findings of a study which investigated the pos- 
sibility of controlling accidental childhood poisoning by designing 
packages and labels to reduce children’s attraction toward these prod- 
ucts. The major conclusion of the article is that such an approach to 
poison control is feasible. 


SCHNEIER, Wendy L. see HAUGTVEDT, Curtis P. et al. 
(June 1994) 


SCHOUTEN, John W. (1991), Selves in Transition: Sym- 
bolic Consumption in Personal Rites of Passage and 
Identity Reconstruction, 17 (March), 412-425. 


The consumption of aesthetic plastic surgery is examined with the 
broader context of daily life in an investigation of the motives and 
the self-concept dynamics underlying this symbolic consumer be- 
havior. Data were collected in multiple, in-depth, ethnographic in- 
terviews, and analyzed by a constant comparative method revealing 
insights into both a priori and emergent themes. A priori themes 
regarding body image, impression management, symbolic self-com- 
pletion, and possible selves are developed through a literature review 
and discussed briefly in light of the findings. Emergent themes, in- 
cluding role transitions, sexual selves and romantic fantasies, control 
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and efficacy, and identity play are developed and embedded in a 
discussion of identity reconstruction and personal rites of passage. It 
is concluded that consumption activities are important to both the 
maintenance and the development of a stable, harmonious self-con- 
cept. Directions for future research are discussed. 


SCHOUTEN, John W. and James H. MCALEXANDER 
(1995), Subcultures of Consumption: An Ethnography 
of the New Bikers, 22 (June), 43-61. 


This article introduces the subculture of consumption as an analytic 
category through which to better understand consumers and the man- 
ner in which they organize their lives and identities. Recognizing that 
consumption activities, product categories, or even brands may serve 
as the basis for interaction and social cohesion, the concept of the 
subculture of consumption solves many problems inherent in the use 
of ascribed social categories as devices for understanding consumer 
behavior. This article is based on three years of ethnographic fieldwork 
with Harley-Davidson motorcycle owners. A Key feature of the field- 
work was a process of progressive contextualization of the researchers 
from outsiders to insiders situated within the subculture. Analysis of 
the social structure, dominant values, and revealing symbolic behav- 
iors of this distinct, consumption-oriented subculture have led to the 
advancement of a theoretical framework that situates subcultures of 
consumption in the context of modern consumer culture and discusses, 
among other implications, a symbiosis between such subcultures and 
marketing institutions. Transferability of the principal findings of this 
research to other subcultures of consumption is established through 
comparisons with ethnographies of other self-selecting, consumption- 
oriented subcultures. 


SCHOUTEN, John W. see SHERRY, John F., Jr. (September 


2002) 


SCHRAM, Vicki R. and Marilyn M. DUNSING (1981), 


Influences on Married Women’s Volunteer Work Par- 
ticipation, 7 (March), 372-379. 


The determination of whether or not married women participate in 
volunteer work, and the degree to which they participate, was in- 
vestigated. The homemaker’s education and the husband’s attitude 
about wives working outside the home were determinants of partic- 
ipation; homemaker’s age, marital satisfaction, education, number of 
years lived in present home, length of residence in community, and 
amount of time worked since marriage were determinants of amount 
of participation. 


SCHUL, Yaacov see MAZURSKY, David (June 1988) 
SCHUL, Yaacov and David MAZURSKY (1990), Condi- 


tions Facilitating Successful Discounting in Consumer 
Decision Making, 16 (March), 442-451. 


Two types of discounting appeals were tested for effectiveness: an 
ignore appeal asks consumers to disregard a previously communicated 
claim because it may not be valid; a refute appeal specifically states 
that the challenged claim is incorrect. Results from two experiments 
indicate that the impact of the two appeals on consumer decision 
making depends on the elaboration the message underwent during 
encoding. Impact is also mediated by the extent to which a discounting 
cue provides counterinformation about a product and signals a re- 
interpretation of nonchallenged claims. Refute appeals are more ef- 
fective due to their specificity and strength. 


SCHUMANN, David see PETTY, Richard E. et al. (Sep- 


tember 1983) 


SCHUMANN, David W., Richard E. PETTY, and D. Scott 


CLEMONS (1990), Predicting the Effectiveness of Dif- 
ferent Strategies of Advertising Variation: A Test of the 
Repetition-Variation Hypotheses, 17 (September), 
192-202. 
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Two strategies for varying the content of ads over repeated presen- 
tations are distinguished, and the effectiveness of these strategies are 
examined at two different levels of consumer motivation to process 
the ads. Consistent with the hypotheses, experiment | found that a 
cosmetic variation strategy (variation in nonsubstantive features of 
an ad across multiple presentations) had greater impact on attitudes 
when motivation to process the ad was low (as induced by low per- 
sonal relevance of the product). Experiment 2 found that a substantive 
variation strategy (variation in relevant product attributes across mul- 
tiple presentations) was more influential when motivation to process 
the ad was high. These results are consistent with the Elaboration 
Likelihood Model of persuasion. 


SCHUMANN, David W. see HAUGTVEDT, Curtis P. et al. 
(June 1994) 


SCHURR, Paul H. and Julie L. OZANNE (1985), Influences 
on Exchange Processes: Buyer’s Preconceptions of a 
Seller’s Trustworthiness and Bargaining Toughness, 11 
(March), 939-953. 


Exchange theories posit that trust has an important and favorable 
influence on dyadic interactions. This paper examines the notion that 
trust plays a key role in making a seller’s tough bargaining strategy 
successful. In a bargaining experiment, we manipulated subjects’ pre- 
conceptions about a seller’s trustworthiness and bargaining toughness. 
As hypothesized, a seller’s expected trustworthiness-plus-toughness 
in bargaining led to higher levels of buyer-seller cooperation and 
agreement and a higher level of buyer concessions. 


SCHURR, Paul H. see BRUCKS, Merrie (March 1990) 
SCHWARTZ, Alan see COOKE, Alan D. J. (March 2000) 


SCHWARZ, Norbert see MENON, Geeta et al. (September 
1995) 


SCHWARZ, Norbert (2003), Self-Reports in Consumer Re- 
search: The Challenge of Comparing Cohorts and Cul- 
tures, 29 (March), 588-594. 


Self-reports are a key source of information in consumer research. 
Unfortunately, self-reports are highly context dependent, and this 
problem is compounded when comparisons across cohorts or cultures 
are of interest. Age-related changes in cognitive functioning and cul- 
tural differences in cognition and communication influence the re- 
sponse process, resulting in differential context effects that may re- 
verse the ordinal placement of cohorts or cultures on the measure of 
interest. Any observed difference between age groups or cultures may 
therefore reflect a meaningful difference in attitudes or behaviors, a 
difference in the response process, or an unknown mix of both. 


SCIGLIMPAGLIA, Donald see SCHANINGER, Charles M. 
(September 1981) 


SCOTT, Carol A. (1977), Modifying Socially-Conscious 
Behavior: The Foot-in-the-Door Technique, 4 (Decem- 
ber), 156-164. 


The results of a field experiment conducted to test the effectiveness 
of a behavioral influence strategy predicted on self-perception theory 
in producing persistent behavior change is reported here. The findings 
demonstrate the efficacy of this approach, but provide only modest 
support for the self-perception explanation of its effects. 


SCOTT, Carol A. and Richard F. YALCH (1980), Consumer 
Response to Initial Product Trial: A Bayesian Analysis, 
7 (June), 32-41. 


A Bayesian model was employed to assess consumer responses to 
the trial of a new product when one situational and two information 
factors were varied. The results demonstrate a tendency to accept 
information consistent with one’s perceptions about the causes of 
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behavior, and to reject information when it contradicts these 
attributions. 


SCOTT, Carol A. see JOHN, Deborah Roedder et al. (June 
1986) 


SCOTT, Carol A. see BETTMAN, James R. et al. (Decem- 
ber 1986) 


SCOTT, Cliff, David M. KLEIN, and Jennings BRYANT 
(1990), Consumer Response to Humor in Advertising: 
A Series of Field Studies Using Behavioral Observation, 
16 (March), 498-501. 


In a series of field studies, social and business events were promoted 
using humorous, non-humorous, and control formats. The humorous 
promotions significantly increased attendance for the social events, 
but showed no significant impact for business events. 


SCOTT, Linda M. (1990), Understanding Jingles and Need- 
ledrop: A Rhetorical Approach to Music in Advertising, 
17 (September), 223-236. 


Studies of music in advertising have tended to characterize music as 
a nonsemantic, affective stimulus working independently of meaning 
or context. This implicit theory is reflected in methodology and pro- 
cedures that separate music from its syntax of verbal and visual el- 
ements. Consequently, the consumer’s ability to judge and interpret 
music as part of an overall rhetorical intension is over-looked. This 
article proposes an alternative theory—that music is meaningful, lan- 
guage-like—and calls for both interpretive and empirical research as 
ways of exploring a richer, potentially more explanatory concept. 


SCOTT, Linda M. (1994), Images in Advertising: The Need 
for a Theory of Visual Rhetoric, 21 (September), 
252-273. 


In this article, past consumer research dealing with advertising images 
is analyzed and critiqued for its underlying assumption: that pictures 
are reflections of reality. The case against this assumption is presented, 
and an alternative view, in which visuals are a convention-based 
symbolic system, is formulated. In this alternative view, pictures must 
be cognitively processed, rather than absorbed peripherally or auto- 
matically. The author argues that current conceptualizations of ad- 
vertising images are incommensurate with what ads are really like, 
and that many images currently dismissed as affect laden or infor- 
mation devoid are, in fact, complex figurative arguments. A new 
theoretical framework for the study of images is advanced in which 
advertising images are a sophisticated form of visual rhetoric. The 
process of consumer response implied by the new framework differs 
radically from past concepts in many ways, but also suggests new 
ways to approach questions currently open in the literature on the 
nature and processing of imagery. A pluralistic program for studying 
advertising pictures as persuasion is outlined. 


SCOTT, Linda M. (1994), The Bridge from Text to Mind: 
Adapting Reader-Response Theory to Consumer Re- 
search, 21 (December), 461-480. 


Consumer research on advertising response has gradually separated 
the act of reading an ad from the acquisition of brand information. 
Because the advertising text is the pathway through which brand 
information is accessed, current models truncate the process that leads 
to response in a way that distorts our view of both advertising and 
the mind that reads it. This author proposes that reader-response the- 
ory would help researchers study the process of reading as an essential 
link between advertising text and consumer response. Reader-response 
theory is a movement within literary criticism that emphasizes the 
study of reading over formal textual analysis. 


SEIDMAN, Stephen B. see REINGEN, Peter H. et al. (De- 
cember 1984) 
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SEMENIK, Richard see BELK, Russell W. et al. (December 


1981) 


SEN, Sankar and Eric J. JOHNSON (1997), Mere-Posses- 


sion Effects without Possession in Consumer Choice, 
24 (June), 105—117. 


In this article we examine whether and why preference for a good 
produced by its mere and arbitrary possession (i.e., a mere-possession 
effect) occurs even in the absence of actual possession. In two ex- 
periments, we demonstrate that merely possessing a coupon for a 
product, as opposed to the actual product, can increase consumers’ 
preference for that option over its competitors’ in real choices from 
meaningfully comparable choice sets. In addition, a characterization 
of the cognitive processes underlying this phenomenon, and its var- 
iation with individual perceptions of task meaningfulness, provides 
support for a loss-aversion account of consumers’ possession-induced 
preferences for goods they do not actually possess. 


SEN, Sankar (1998), Knowledge, Information Mode, and 


the Attraction Effect, 25 (June), 64—77. 


This article focuses on the complex role of category knowledge in 
context effects by examining how knowledge interacts with the mode 
of information presentation (verbal vs. numerical) to moderate the 
magnitude of the attraction effect. On the basis of Chakravarti and 
Lynch’s framework for understanding context effects and prior re- 
search on consumer knowledge, we delineate two distinct influences 
of knowledge on the choice process and demonstrate that the mod- 
erating influence of knowledge on the attraction effect varies with 
the information mode. When the choice set information is presented 
numerically, greater category knowledge attenuates the attraction ef- 
fect, but when information is presented verbally, greater knowledge 
actually increases the size of the attraction effect. The implications 
of these findings for the role of knowledge in consumer context effects 
are discussed. 


SEN, Sankar, Zeynep GURHAN-CANLI, and Vicki 


MORWITZ (2001), Withholding Consumption: A So- 
cial Dilemma Perspective on Consumer Boycotts, 28 
(December), 399-417. 


This article draws on social dilemma theory and reference group 
theory to understand the individual boycott decision and tests the 
predictions stemming from this conceptualization in two experiments. 
Consistent with our predictions, consumers’ likelihood of participat- 
ing in both economic and social-issue boycotts is jointly determined 
by their perceptions of the boycott’s likelihood of success, their sus- 
ceptibility to normative social influences, and the costs they incur in 
boycotting. Consumers’ success perceptions are, in turn, determined 
by their expectations of overall participation and efficacy, as well as 
the message frame inherent in proboycott communications. Two key 
determinants of consumers’ boycotting costs are their preference for 
the boycotted product and their access to its substitutes. More spe- 
cifically, consumers who are more susceptible to the normative in- 
fluence exerted by the reference group of potential boycotters are 
more influenced by expected overall participation rates in their boycott 
likelihood. 


SEN, Subrata K. see BLATTBERG, Robert C. et al. (De- 


cember 1976) 


SEN, Subrata K. see PEKELMAN, Dov (March 1979) 
SENGUPTA, Jaideep, Ronald C. GOODSTEIN, and David 


S. BONINGER (1997), All Cues Are Not Created 
Equal: Obtaining Attitude Persistence under Low-In- 
volvement Conditions, 23 (March), 351-361. 


Attitude persistence research in consumer behavior has been predom- 
inantly associated with high- rather than low-involvement processing. 
Advertising, however, is most often processed as a low-involvement 
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communication. We predict that different low-involvement cues lead 
to different degrees of attitude persistence. Consistent with this pre- 
diction, we find that under low-involvement conditions, when both 
related and unrelated peripheral cues evoke similar initial attitudes, 
only when the cue is related to the product category do attitudes 
persist over time. The results of two studies attest to the robustness 
of the phenomenon and add to current models of attitude persistence 
by showing that peripherally processed advertising cues (e.g., brand 
names and celebrity endorsers) may lead to persistence if they are 
related to the product being endorsed. 


SEXTON, Richard J., Nancy Brown JOHNSON, and Akira 
KONAKAYAMA (1987), Consumer Response to Con- 
tinuous-Display Electricity-Use Monitors in a Time-of- 
Use Pricing Experiment, 14 (June), 55-62. 


Continuous-display, electricity-use monitors provide more compre- 
hensive electricity cost information than previously considered ini- 
tiatives. This study analyzes the effect of monitor-provided infor- 
mation on consumers’ monthly peak period, off-peak period, and total 
electricity consumption using an ANCOVA framework. Results in- 
dicate that monitoring did not induce conservation but did signifi- 
cantly contribute to shifting electricity use from peak to off-peak 
periods. 


SEYMOUR, Daniel and Greg LESSNE (1984), Spousal 
Conflict Arousal: Scale Development, 11 (December), 
810-821. 


A conflict arousal scale is developed as a tool to conduct empirical 
research in family decision making. The scale’s reliability and validity 
are examined and reported. Finally, several applications of the conflict 
arousal scale are discussed and additional research areas are specified. 


SHAMDASANTI, Prem N. see KOSLOW, Scott et al. (March 
1994) 


SHANDLER, Bruce see GREEN, Paul E. et al. (December 
1988) 


SHANTEAU, James and C. Michael TROUTMAN (1975), 
Commentaries on Bettman, Capon, and Lutz, | (March), 
16-18. 


SHANTEAU, James see TROUTMAN, C. Michael (Sep- 
tember 1976) 


SHAPIRO, Jon M. see MURRAY, Jeff B. et al. (December 
1994) 


SHAPIRO, Stewart, Deborah J. MACINNIS, and Susan E. 
HECKLER (1997), The Effects of Incidental Ad Ex- 
posure on the Formation of Consideration Sets, 24 
(June), 94—104. 


This study extends research on incidental ad exposure by examining 
whether incidental exposure to an ad increases the likelihood that a 
product depicted in the ad will be included in a consideration set. 
Incidental ad exposure implies that an ad receives minimal attentional 
resources while other more relevant information is being processed. 
Results suggest that the incidental exposure effect is fairly robust, 
occurring across a variety of factors (when the consideration set for- 
mation context was memory or stimulus based, when the buying 
situation was familiar or unfamiliar, and across two different product 
classes). Further, these effects were found despite subjects’ lack of 
explicit memory for the ads. 


SHAPIRO, Stewart (1999), When an Ad’s Influence Is be- 
yond Our Conscious Control: Perceptual and Concep- 


tual Fluency Effects Caused by Incidental Ad Exposure, 
26 (June), 16-36. 
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Four studies were conducted to determine the level of processing that 
occurs during incidental ad exposure and the extent to which effects 
of such processing are driven by unconscious influences. Studies | 
and 2 indicate that the addition of semantically related product in- 
formation in an ad facilitates activation of the product concept in 
memory. As a result, the advertised product is more likely to be 
included in a stimulus-based consideration set even when the per- 
ceptual features of the product under consideration do not match the 
features of the product depiction in the ad. These results are consistent 
with conceptual fluency arising from a semantic analysis that occurs 
during incidental ad exposure. Studies 3 and 4 indicate that when an 
ad is devoid of other product-related information (i.e., when it simply 
depicts a product by itself), processing is limited to a simple feature 
analysis. The effect of this analysis on consideration set judgment is 
found when the shape of the advertised product is unfamiliar, and the 
perceptual features of the product under consideration match those 
of the product depiction in the ad. These results are consistent with 
the concept of perceptual fluency. Further, all four studies provide 
strong evidence that the response bias caused by incidental ad ex- 
posure is due to unconscious influences—advertised products were 
more likely to be included in a consideration set even when subjects 
were explicitly trying to avoid choosing products that were depicted 
in the ads. 


SHAPIRO, Stewart and Mark T. SPENCE (2002), Factors 
Affecting Encoding, Retrieval, and Alignment of Sen- 
sory Attributes ina Memory-Based Brand Choice Task, 
28 (March), 603-617. 


Sensory attributes, such as sound quality ascertained by listening to 
a stereo, are often ambiguous and therefore difficult to encode and 
retrieve. Despite this, consumers often place more weight on these 
attributes compared to verbally described market information when 
making brand choice decisions. Results from two studies demonstrate 
that providing criteria to evaluate the sound quality of competing 
brands of stereos facilitates the encoding, retrieval, and alignment of 
the sensory attribute in a brand choice task. Study | shows that without 
criteria to evaluate sound quality during trial, memory for this attribute 
is poor. Further, perceptions of sound quality assimilate to conflicting 
market information, which adversely affects decision performance. 
The reverse is true when evaluative criteria and a scheme to rate the 
criteria are provided: memory for sound quality improves, perceptions 
of sound quality contrast with conflicting market information, more 
weight is placed on sound quality when decision making, and better 
choices are made. Study 2 shows that providing evaluative criteria 
during product trial enhances performance through improvement in 
the encoding process. 


SHAPLEN, Kate see BROCKNER, Joel et al. June 1984) 


SHARMA, Arun see GREWAL, Dhruv et al. (September 
1996) 


SHARMA, Subhash see NIEDRICH, Ronald W. (December 
2001) 


SHAVITT, Sharon see SCHLOSSER, Ann E. (June 2002) 


SHELUGA, David A., James JACCARD, and Jacob 
JACOBY (1979), Preference, Search, and Choice: An 
Integrative Approach, 6 (September), 166-176. 


A framework for integrating a process-descriptive method of infor- 
mation search with methods of estimating attribute and product pref- 
erence is described. Consumer choice for a product variation is ex- 
amined within this framework. The data show that consumers make 
rational decisions based on searched information, but do not neces- 
sarily make predicted product-choice decisions when all available 
product varieties and attribute information are taken into 
consideration. 
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SHEPPARD, Blair H., Jon HARTWICK, and Paul R. 
WARSHAW (1988), The Theory of Reasoned Action: 
A Meta-Analysis of Past Research with Recommen- 
dations for Modifications and Future Research, 15 (De- 
cember), 325-343. 


Two meta-analyses were conducted to investigate the effectiveness 
of the Fishbein and Ajzen model in research to date. Strong overall 
evidence for the predictive utility of the model was found. Although 
numerous instances were identified in which researchers overstepped 
the boundary conditions initially proposed for the model, the predic- 
tive utility remained strong across conditions. However, three vari- 
ables were proposed and found to moderate effectiveness of the 
model. Suggested extensions to the model are discussed and general 
directions for future research are given. 


SHERMAN, Steven J. see DHAR, Ravi (December 1996) 
SHERMAN, Steven J. see DHAR, Ravi (December 1999) 


SHERMOHAMAD, Ali see ZINKHAN, George M. (June 
1986) 


SHERRELL, Daniel L. see PITTS, Robert E. et al. (De- 
cember 1981) 


SHERRELL, Daniel L. see BLOCH, Peter H. et al. (June 
1986) 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. (1983), Gift Giving in Anthropolog- 
ical Perspective, 10 (September), 157—168. 


Gift giving is a universal behavior that still awaits satisfactory in- 
terpretation by social scientists. By tempering traditional consumer 
research with an anthropological perspective, our understanding of 
gift exchange can be enriched. A model of the gift exchange process 
intended to stimulate comprehensive research on gift-giving behavior 
is presented in this paper. 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. and Eduardo G. CAMARGO (1987), 
“May Your Life Be Marvelous:” English Language La- 
belling and the Semiotics of Japanese Promotion, 14 
(September), 174-188. 


A recent trend in consumer research is the broadening of the notion 
of consumer behavior to include activities not merely epiphenomenal 
to marketing. Another trend with earlier historical origins is the se- 
miotic interpretation of consumption activities. These trends are 
merged in the present article, which contrasts the vehemence with 
which Japanese cultural uniqueness is linked with the spirit of the 
language (kotodama) with the Japanese readiness to use English lan- 
guage loanwords in establishing an identity for indigenous product 
offerings. The article focuses on the investing of indigenous consumer 
goods with meaning through use of loanwords in a culturally con- 
servative blocked market context. It explores the meaning of such 
investment from the perspective of consumer and analyst, using prod- 
uct labels and other promotional vehicles as a primary data base. 
Finally, it treats the diffusion of cultural elements such as language 
and lifestyle, and their subsequent adaptation to local systems of 
meaning, as a significant macroconsumption pattern. 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. see BELK, Russell W. et al. (March 
1988) 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. see BELK, Russell W. et al. (June 
1989) 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. (1990), A Sociocultural Analysis of 
a Midwestern American Flea Market, 17 (June), 13-30. 


The ethnographic case study presented in this article illustrates the 
institutional complexity and sociocultural significance of a midwest- 
ern American flea market. A conception of marketplace structure and 
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function that incorporates informal and festive dimensions of con- 
sumer behavior is advanced. The article explores the relationship of 
primary and secondary economic activity. Buyer and seller behavior, 
marketplace ambience, the social embeddedness of consumption, and 
experiential aspects of consumption are considered at length. 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. (2000), Place, Technology, and Rep- 


resentation, 27 (September), 273-278. 


Three challenges of intellectual, political, and moral significance con- 
front our discipline in the new millennium. First, a thorough under- 
standing of sense of place must be harnessed in the service of ecolate 
dwelling. Second, our inquiry into materiality must expand to en- 
compass the numinous dimension of technology. Finally, we must 
resolve the crisis of representation that limits our ability to express 
the insights we achieve in our research into consumer behavior. In 
this essay, these challenges are framed and responses imagined in 
light of a set of literatures from disciplines contiguous to our own. 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. and John W. SCHOUTEN (2002), A 


Role for Poetry in Consumer Research, 29 (September), 
218-234. 


Consumer researchers are wrestling with the crisis of representation 
that has challenged contiguous disciplines over the past decade. Tra- 
ditional or conventional prose articles seem increasingly insufficient 
as vessels for representing our understandings and experiences. In 
this article, we demonstrate how poetry contributes to the research 
enterprise. We use our own experiences as researcher-poets to illus- 
trate how the writing and close reading of poetry can take us directly 
to the heart of consumption. Our essay is intended to provide a phil- 
osophical basis for the inclusion of poetry between the covers of this 
journal. 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. see JOY, Annamma (September 2003) 
SHETH, Jagdish N. see NEWMAN, Bruce I. (September 


1985) 


SHIMP, Terence A., Robert F. DYER, and Salvatore F. 


DIVITA (1976), An Experimental Test of the Harmful 
Effects of Premium-Oriented Commercials on Children, 
3 (June), 1-11. 


This study constitutes an experimental test of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s proposed ban of child-directed television commercials pro- 
moting premiums. These preliminary results are generally non-sup- 
portive of the FTC’s position and question the legitimacy of the 
proposed guide. 


SHIMP, Terence A. and Robert F. DYER (1979), The Pain- 


Pill-Pleasure Model and Illicit Drug Consumption, 6 
(June), 36—46. 


Television advertisers of over-the-counter drugs have been accused 
of contributing to illicit drug consumption by engendering a pain- 
pill-pleasure mentality in American society. This article reviews and 
critically appraises the research, and suggests how consumer re- 
searchers might contribute to this critical social issue. 


SHIMP, Terence A. and William O. BEARDEN (1982), 


Warranty and Other Extrinsic Cue Effects on Consum- 
ers’ Risk Perceptions, 9 (June), 38-46. 


Warranty quality, warrantor reputation, and price were manipulated 
in five separate experiments that were designed to examine the effects 
of these extrinsic cues on consumer perceptions of the financial and 
performance risk involved with innovative product concepts. The im- 
portant role of the warranty as a mechanism for allaying consumers’ 
financial risk perceptions was consistently demonstrated in all five 
experiments. 
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SHIMP, Terence A. (1982), Perception of Time in Consumer 


Research: Comment, 9 (June), 116-118. 


SHIMP, Terence A. and Alican KAVAS (1984), The Theory 


of Reasoned Action Applied to Coupon Usage, 1! 1 (De- 
cember), 795-809. 


This application of the theory of reasoned action examines the stan- 
dard Fishbein—Ajzen paradigm and several model variations. These 
variations extend and challenge the standard model by incorporating 
tests of independent relations between attitudinal and subjective in- 
fluence variables, by postulating multiple cognitive and normative 
structures rather than unidimensional structures, and by comparing 
direct effects of Aact and SN on behavior against indirect effects 
mediated through behavioral intentions. 


SHIMP., Terence A. see STUART, Elnora W. et al. (Decem- 


ber 1987) 


SHIMP., Terence A., Elnora W. STUART, and Randall W. 


ENGLE (1991), A Program of Classical Conditioning 
Experiments Testing Variations in the Conditioned 
Stimulus and Context, 18 (June), 1-12. 


Twenty-one experiments regarding the strength of attitudinal condi- 
tioning for various brands of cola were performed. The conditioned 
stimulus, brand familiarity (various unknown, moderately known, and 
well-known cola brands), and the embedding context in which con- 
ditioning trials occurred (other known or unknown brands) were ma- 
nipulated. Effects are strongest for unknown and moderately known 
brands and for colas conditioned in a context of known versus un- 
known brands. Evidence is also provided showing that attitudes are 
conditioned only when subjects are aware of the contingency between 
conditioned and unconditioned stimuli. 


SHIMP, Terence A., Eva M. HYATT, and David J. SNYDER 


(1991), A Critical Appraisal of Demand Artifacts in 
Consumer Research, 18 (December), 273-283. 


Especially since the publication of Sawyer’s instructive article on the 
topic, consumer researchers have been concerned that demand arti- 
facts significantly compromise the validity and generalizability of 
experimental findings. In this article we provide an overview of the 
issues surrounding the demand-artifacts controversy, evaluate the pre- 
conditions for demand artifacts, and offer a critique of suppositions 
about the consequences and appropriate control of demand artifacts. 
Kellaris and Cox’s critique of Gorn’s well-known classical condi- 
tioning experiments provides the backdrop for much of the discussion. 


SHIMP. Terence A., Eva M. HYATT, and David J. SNYDER 


(1993), A Critique of Darley and Lim’s “Alternative 
Perspective,” 20 (December), 496-501. 


This reply challenges W. K. Darley and J. -S. Lim’s conclusions that 
an earlier article of ours misleads consumer researchers about the role 
and treatment of demand artifacts and that our analysis regarding G. 
J. Gorn’s experiments are flawed. We also question Darley and Lim’s 
proposals for minimizing demand artifacts. 


SHIMP, Terence A. see ALBA, Joseph W. et al. (September 


1994) 


SHIMP, Terence A. see ALBA, Joseph W. (September 1999) 
SHIV, Baba, Julie A. EDELL, and John W. PAYNE (1997), 


Factors Affecting the Impact of Negatively and Posi- 
tively Framed Ad Messages, 24 (December), 285-294. 


This article examines the effects of negative and positive framing of 
ad claims on consumers’ choices and attitudes. Propositions about 
how the extent of processing before choice affects the relative impact 
of claims-related versus advertising tactics-related cognitions are 
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tested in three experiments. Findings suggest that when processing 
is limited, claims-related cognitions have a greater impact on choice, 
which results in the sponsoring brand being chosen more often when 
the ad claims are negatively framed than when they are positively 
framed. When respondents engage in more extensive processing be- 
fore choice, tactics-related cognitions become more accessible and, 
if perceived to be unfair, result in an attenuation of the advantage of 
negative framing over positive framing. A different pattern of results 
is obtained when one examines brand attitudes rather than brand 
choice. 


SHIV, Baba and Alexander FEDORIKHIN (1999), Heart 
and Mind in Conflict: The Interplay of Affect and Cog- 
nition in Consumer Decision Making, 26 (December), 
278-292. 


This article examines how consumer decision making is influenced 
by automatically evoked task-induced affect and by cognitions that 
are generated in a more controlled manner on exposure to alternatives 
in a choice task. Across two experiments respondents chose between 
two alternatives: one (chocolate cake) associated with more intense 
positive affect but less favorable cognitions, compared to a second 
(fruit salad) associated with less favorable affect but more favorable 
cognitions. Findings from the two experiments suggest that if pro- 
cessing resources are limited, spontaneously evoked affective reac- 
tions rather than cognitions tend to have a greater impact on choice. 
As a result, the consumer is more likely to choose the alternative that 
is superior on the affective dimension but inferior on the cognitive 
dimension (e.g., chocolate cake). In contrast, when the availability of 
processing resources is high, cognitions related to the consequences 
of choosing the alternatives tend to have a bigger impact on choice 
compared to when the availability of these resources is low. As a 
result, the consumer is more likely to choose the alternative that is 
inferior on the affective dimension but superior on the cognitive di- 
mension (e.g., fruit salad). The moderating roles of the mode of 
presentation of the alternatives and of a personality variable related 
to impulsivity are also reported. 


SHIV, Baba and Joel HUBER (2000), The Impact of An- 
ticipating Satisfaction on Consumer Choice, 27 (Sep- 
tember), 202-216. 


How do preferences change when consumers focus on the anticipated 
satisfaction with a purchase rather than choice? In a series of three 
studies, we show that preferences, both expressed and revealed, 
change depending on the degree to which anticipated satisfaction is 
evoked. These shifts in preferences arise because, compared to choice, 
anticipated satisfaction elicits a mental-imaging processing strategy 
that is both more effort intensive and qualitatively different. By pro- 
viding direct evidence from thought protocols and by presenting ev- 
idence suggesting that these shifts in preferences vanish when mental 
imagery is discouraged or made more difficult, we show that the 
effect arises out of a processing strategy that requires effortful mental 
imagery of one or more of the options in the decision-making task. 
Finally, we demonstrate the uniqueness of the effect by showing that 
it cannot be generated with heightened processing or by an orientation 
that is directed toward the extent to which the options are liked. 


SHIV, Baba see FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. (September 2001) 


SHOAE F. Robert see SHOEMAKER, Robert W. (Septem- 
ber 1975) 


SHOCKER, Allan D., Anthony J. ZAHORIK, and David 
W. STEWART (1984), Competitive Market Structure 
Analysis: A Comment on Problems, |1 (December), 
836-841. 


SHOCKER, Allan D. see RATNESHWAR, Srinivasan et 
al. (March 1987) 
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SHOCKER, Allan D. see RATNESHWAR, S. et al. (De- 
cember 1996) 


SHOEMAKER, Robert W. and F. Robert SHOAF (1975), 
Behavioral Changes in the Trial of New Products, 2 
(September), 104-109. 


The theory of perceived risk suggests that consumers can reduce the 
consequences of trying a new brand by buying a smaller quantity on 
the trial purchase than is normally bought. This study, based on lon- 
gitudinal analysis of 1,480 individual new brand buyers, found that 
initial purchase quantities were smaller, as predicted. 


SHRUM, L. J. see O’GUINN, Thomas C. (March 1997) 
SHRUM, L. J. see OTNES, Cele et al. (June 1997) 


SHRUM L. J., Robert S. WYER, Jr, and Thomas C. 
O’GUINN (1998), The Effects of Television Consump- 
tion on Social Perceptions: The Use of Priming Pro- 
cedures to Investigate Psychological Processes, 24 
(March), 447-458. 


Two studies investigated the extent to which heavy television viewing 
affects consumers’ perceptions of social reality and the cognitive 
processes that underlie these effects. Both studies found evidence that 
heavy viewers’ beliefs about social reality are more consistent with 
the content of television programming than are those of light viewers. 
The use of a priming methodology provided support for the notion 
that television is a causal factor in the formation of these beliefs and 
that a failure to discount television-based exemplars in forming these 
beliefs accounts for its influence. Implications of these results for a 
heuristic processing model of television effects are discussed. 


SHUGAN, Steven M. (1980), The Cost of Thinking, 7 (Sep- 
tember), 99-111. 


A theory and methodology are developed for explicitly considering 
the cost of comparing diverse choice alternatives. The theory allows 
(1) explicit analytical measures of the cost of using various simplified 
decision strategies, and (2) predictions regarding the distribution of 
mistakes a consumer is likely to make when reducing decision-making 
effort. 

SHUGAN, Steven M. see ANDERSON, Eugene W. (Sep- 
tember 1991) 


SHULMAN, David see GRAYSON, Kent (June 2000) 
SIEBEN, Wanda A. see RAO, Akshay R. (September 1992) 


SIEGEL, Harvey (1988), Relativism for Consumer Re- 
search? (Comments on Anderson), 15 (June), 129-132. 


SILBERMAN, William see Jacoby, Jacob et al. (September 
1977). 


SILK, Tim see JANISZEWSKI, Chris (December 2003) 


SILVER, Steven (1984), A Simple Mathematical Theory of 
Innovative Behavior: Comment, 10 (March), 441-444. 


SILVER, Steven D. (1988), Interdependencies in Social and 
Economic Decision Making: A Conditional Logit 
Model of the Joint Homeownership-Mobility, 15 (Sep- 
tember), 234-242. 


Homeownership is one of the most important financial and social 
decisions consumers face. Typically, this decision is made jointly with 
decisions such as how much to save and whether to move. Although 
major consumption decisions most often are studied independently 
in consumer research, modeling interdependencies can contribute to 
interpretation of influences on their outcomes. The interdependency 
between decisions of homeownership and residential mobility is mod- 
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eled in a conditional logit specification with household status level 
and cognitive factors as explanatory variables. Results indicate that 
these constructs have indirect effects on ownership through mobility 
that are unobserved if the decisions are considered independently. 


SIMMONS, Carolyn J. and John G. LYNCH, Jr. (1991), 
Inference Effects without Inference Making? Effects of 
Missing Information on Discounting and Use of Pre- 
sented Information, 17 (March), 477-491. 


Subjects evaluated a focal set of single-attribute product descriptions 
along with descriptions of competing brands that systematically al- 
tered what attributes subjects perceived as missing from the product 
descriptions. This manipulation selectively increased thoughts about 
undescribed attributes and led to (a) reduced effects of described- 
attribute levels on product evaluations and (b) lowered evaluations 
of a target set of products. In the past, similar effects have been 
interpreted as evidence that subjects incorporated inferred missing- 
attribute values in their evaluations. However, the results of the present 
study suggest that neither effect was mediated by inference making. 
Process tracing data showed that noting an attribute as missing was 
usually not followed by inferences about its value. 


SIMMONS, Carolyn J., Barbara A. BICKART, and John G. 
LYNCH, Jr. (1993), Capturing and Creating Public 
Opinion in Survey Research, 20 (September), 316-329. 


Although consumer researchers often assume that survey responses 
reflect true beliefs, attitudes, and intentions, most recent research in 
social judgment and behavioral decision making suggests that people 
often construct answers to survey questions on the basis of their 
responses to earlier items. A framework proposed by Feldman and 
Lynch suggests that answers are most likely to be constructed when 
the respondent does not have other, more diagnostic inputs accessible 
in memory. Two field experiments conducted during the 1988 and 
1992 presidential elections support this model. In experiment |, when 
a respondent had voted for one of the candidates in the primary, 
voting intention was not based on earlier survey answers; when a 
respondent had not voted for these candidates in the primary, voting 
intention appeared to be constructed. Regardless of primary voting 
behavior, all respondents appeared to construct issue opinions. The 
effect of earlier answers on issue opinions decreased as the election 
neared, consistent with the idea that knowledge about the issues in- 
creased with time. In experiment 2, placing questions tapping primary 
voting behavior first affected responses to questions about specific 
issue opinions, with resulting carryover to a later measure of voting 
intention. We discuss the implications of these results for consumer 
judgment processes and for measurement of consumers’ attitudes and 
intentions. 


SIMMONS, Carolyn J. see Johar, Gita Venkataramani 
(March 2000) 


SIMONSON, Itamar, Joel HUBER, and John PAYNE 
(1988), The Relationship Between Prior Brand Knowl- 
edge and Information Acquisition Order, 14 (March), 
566-578. 


The relationship between prior knowledge and information search to 
the selection of information at the brand-attribute level is examined. 
The focus is on both the content and the certainty associated with 
prior beliefs about the attribute values of various brands. We find that 
information is acquired earlier with respect to prior beliefs that are 
more uncertain and less favorable. In addition, we find earlier ac- 
quisition of information on brands with high prior attractiveness in 
a choice but not in a ranking task. A dynamic analysis of information 
acquisition incorporating the effect of prior knowledge and newly 
acquired knowledge on search priorities is developed. 
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SIMONSON, Itamar (1989), Choice Based on Reasons: The 


Case of Attraction and Compromise Effects, 16 (Sep- 
tember), 158-174. 


Building on previous research, this article proposes that choice be- 
havior under preference uncertainty may be easier to explain by as- 
suming that consumers select the alternative supported by the best 
reasons. This approach provides an explanation for the so-called at- 
traction effect and leads to the prediction of a compromise effect. 
Consistent with the hypotheses, the results indicate that (1) brands 
tend to gain share when they become compromise alternatives in a 
choice set; (2) attraction and compromise effects tend to be stronger 
among subjects who expect to justify their decisions to others; and 
(3) selections of dominating and compromise brands are associated 
with more elaborate and difficult decisions. 


SIMONSON, Itamar (1992), The Influence of Anticipating 


Regret and Responsibility on Purchase Decisions, 19 
(June), 105-118. 


It is suggested that consumers’ choices between alternatives can be 
systematically influenced by asking them to anticipate the regret and 
responsibility they would feel if they made the wrong decision. Spe- 
cifically, on the basis of the notion that choices of conventional or 
default options are associated with lower regret and responsibility, it 
is proposed that consumers who anticipate how they would feel if 
they made the wrong decision would be more likely to purchase a 
currently available item on sale rather than wait for a better sale and 
more likely to prefer a higher-priced, well-known brand over a less 
expensive, lesser-known brand. These propositions were supported in 
three studies. The findings also suggest that an error caused by se- 
lection of a lesser-known, lower-priced brand is associated with 
greater responsibility but less regret than an error caused by a choice 
of a well-known, higher-priced brand. 


SIMONSON, Itamar and Russell S. WINER (1992), The 
Influence of Purchase Quantity and Display Format on 
Consumer Preference for Variety, 19 (June), 133-138. 


We propose that what consumers buy can be systematically influenced 
by how much they buy. We hypothesize that, as the number of items 
purchased in a category on a shopping occasion increases, a consumer 
is more likely to select product variants (e.g., yogurt flavors) that s/ 
he does not usually purchase. We used yogurt scanner data to support 
this hypothesis. This study also revealed that consumers were more 
likely to select their regular brands when purchasing more containers 
of yogurt on a given occasion. A laboratory experiment showed that 
this reflects the combined impact of purchase quantity and product- 
display format (i.e., the by-brand display of yogurt in supermarkets) 
on consumer choice. 


SIMONSON, Itamar and Stephen M. NOWLIS (2000), The 


Role of Explanations and Need for Uniqueness in Con- 
sumer Decision Making: Unconventional Choices 
Based on Reasons, 27 (June), 49-68. 


This research investigates the interaction between a very common 
task, explaining decisions, and an individual difference, need for 
uniqueness (NFU), on buyer decision making. We propose that ex- 
plaining (or providing reasons for) decisions shifts the focus from the 
choice of options to the choice of reasons. Furthermore, buyers who 
explain their decisions and have high NFU tend to select unconven- 
tional reasons and are, consequently, more likely to make unconven- 
tional choices. These predictions were supported in a series of studies 
involving choices between conventional and less-conventional op- 
tions, such as whether to switch to a brand on sale, whether to select 
a compromise option, and whether to accept a gamble with a possible 
loss. The findings also indicate that the effects of providing reasons 
are not due to attempts to act rationally or to concerns about being 
evaluated. Three boundary conditions on the generalization that high 
NFU consumers who provide reasons tend to make unconventional 
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choices were examined, all involving forces that promote conformity 
over uniqueness. They include evaluation by others, explicit infor- 
mation about the preferences of others, and negative feedback on 
previous decision performance. We discuss the implications of this 
research with respect to the roles of explanations, NFU, and account- 
ability in buyer decision making. 


SIMONSON, Itamar see BRILEY, Donnel A. (September 
2000) 


SIMONSON, Itamar see KIVETZ, Ran (September 2002) 


SINGER, Eleanor (1978), The Effect of Informed Consent 
Procedures on Respondents’ Reactions to Surveys, 5 
(June), 49-57. 


Do the procedures used to elicit informed consent in a national survey 
affect respondents’ evaluations of the interview? With one exception, 
they do not. The exception is the assurance of confidentiality, which 
enhances evaluations of most aspects of the interview. However, ap- 
praisals were less favorable after a lapse of time. 


SINGER, Eleanor (1984), Public Reactions to Some Ethical 
Issues of Social Research: Attitudes and Behavior, 11 
(June), 501-509. 


This article reports on a survey of public attitudes toward issues of 
informed consent in social research. It finds a high level of expressed 
concern about such matters as confidentiality of response and study 
sponsorship; it also finds significant interrelationships between the 
expression of such concerns and willingness to answer sensitive ques- 
tions on the interview, though generally such relationships are small. 


SINGH, Surendra N. see MURRY, John P., Jr. et al. (March 
1992) 


SIRDESHMUKH, Deepak see MINIARD, Paul W. et al. 
(September 1992) 


SIRGY, M. Joseph (1982), Self-Concept in Consumer Be- 
havior: A Critical Review, 9 (December), 287-300. 


The self-concept literature in consumer behavior can be characterized 
as fragmented, incoherent, and highly diffuse. This paper critically 
reviews self-concept theory and research in consumer behavior and 
provides recommendations for future research. 


SIRSI, Ajay K., James C. WARD, and Peter H. REINGEN 
(1996), Microcultural Analysis of Variation in Sharing 
of Causal Reasoning about Behavior, 22 (March), 
345-372. 


This article explores the relation of culture to consumption by in- 
vestigating individual, social, and cultural sources of variation in the 
sharing of causal reasoning about behavior in two microcultures. The 
results suggest (1) the importance of intracultural variation in the 
study of culture, (2) differences between experts and novices as a 
robust source of this variation, (3) novel insights into the relationship 
between expertise and sociocultural phenomena, and (4) the potential 
for investigating attitude structure, categorization, and attribution as 
products of causal reasoning originating from cultural belief systems. 
The study also demonstrates the synergy created by diverse research 
methods. 


SIVARAMAN, Anuradha see KRISHNAMURTHY, Par- 
thasarathy (March 2002) 


SMEAD, Raymond J., James B. WILCOX, and Robert E. 
WILKES (1981), How Valid are Product Descriptions 
and Protocols in Choice Experiments? 8 (June), 37-42. 


This paper examines the effects of two increasingly common elements 
of laboratory choice experiment construction—the substitution of 
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product descriptions for products and the employment of proto- 
cols—on four classes of variables: cognitive states, attribute use, eye 
movements, and protocol content. Product descriptions were found 
to produce different thought processes than the products themselves. 
The use of protocols, however, did not alter results. 


SMITH, Daniel C. see PARK, C. Whan et al. (March 1989) 
SMITH, Daniel C. see PARK, C. Whan (December 1989) 
SMITH, Darlene B. see FORD, Gary T. et al. (March 1990) 


SMITH, Karen H. see STAYMAN, Douglas M. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1992) 


SMITH, Robert E. and Shelby D. HUNT (1978), Attribu- 
tional Processes and Effects in Promotional Situations, 
5 (December), 149-158. 


Three questions regarding attribution theory’s application to market- 
ing are discussed: 1) Are attributions evoked by consumers? 2) What 
model best explains their behavior? 3) Can they increase the perceived 
source credibility? An experiment exploring these issues suggests that 
consumers do evoke attributions when processing promotional mes- 
sages, and they appear to mediate perceived credibility. 


SMITH, Ruth Ann and Michael J. HOUSTON (1985), A 
Psychometric Assessment of Measures of Scripts in 
Consumer Memory, 12 (September), 214-224. 


This study examines the psychometric qualities of two measures of 
scripts for a consumer event. A laboratory experiment in which the 
measures’ reliability and validity were evaluated produced some ques- 
tions about the stability of retrospective self-report measures. How- 
ever, the results were generally encouraging for the psychometric 
properties of an alternative measure employing a recognition task. 
We suggest further development of this measure to facilitate large- 
scale investigations of script-based processing in the consumer 
context. 


SMITH, Ruth Ann see FORD, Gary T. (December 1987) 


SMITH, Ruth Ann and David S. LUX (1993), Historical 
Method in Consumer Research: Developing Causal Ex- 
planations of Change, 19 (March), 595-610. 


Historical research provides a qualitative interpretive method uniquely 
formulated to explain the causes of change through time. As such, it 
offers considerable potential for expanding our current understanding 
of inherently dynamic and volatile consumer phenomena. Despite 
recent interest in interpretive approaches among consumer research- 
ers, the historical consumer behavior literature reveals that this 
method’s potential has not been fully realized. We argue that this 
underutilization derives from the absence of a full explication of 
history’s methodological assumptions and requirements, which are 
substantially different from those that have traditionally dominated 
consumer research. We address this problem by providing a concep- 
tual and methodological review of historical research methods and 
by demonstrating the application of historical method to the study of 
change in consumer behavior. 


SMITH, Scott M. see BEATTY, Sharon E. (June 1987) 


SNYDER, David J. see SHIMP, Terence A. et al. (December 
1991) 


SNYDER, David J. see SHIMP. Terence A. et al. (December 
1993) 


SOBERON-FERRER, Horacio and Rachel DARDIS 
(1991), Determinants of Household Expenditures for 
Services, 17 (March), 385-397. 


Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Expenditure Sur- 
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veys were used to investigate factors influencing household expen- 
ditures for services in the United States. There were significant dif- 
ferences between families with full-time and part-time working wives 
in expenditures on child care, food away from home, and total ser- 
vices. Household production variables had a significant impact on 
service expenditures in most instances, while the effects of other 
variables such as family life cycle, education, race, and geographic 
location varied by service category and employment status of wife. 


SOLL, Jack B. see HEATH, Chip (June 1996) 


SOLOMON, Michael R. (1983), The Role of Products as 
Social Stimuli: A Symbolic Interactionism Perspective, 
10 (December), 319-329. 


Most empirical work on product symbolism has paid relatively little 
attention to how products are used by consumers in everyday social 
life. This paper argues that the subjective experience imparted by the 
consumption of many products substantially contributes to the con- 
sumer’s structuring of social reality, self-concept, and behavior. More- 
over, the consumer often relies upon the social meanings inherent in 
products as a guide to the performance of social roles, especially 
when role demands are novel. While marketing theory traditionally 
views products as post hoc responses to underlying needs, the focus 
here is on conditions under which products serve as a priori stimuli 
to behavior. By integrating concepts adapted from symbolic inter- 
actionism, this approach stresses the importance of product symbolism 
as a mediator of self-definition and role performance. 


SOMAN, Dilip see GOURVILLE, John T. (September 
1998) 


SOMAN, Dilip (2001), Effects of Payment Mechanism on 
Spending Behavior: The Role of Rehearsal and Im- 
mediacy of Payments, 27 (March), 460-474. 


Past expenses have been shown to influence future spending behavior 
by depleting available budgets. However, a prerequisite for this re- 
lationship is the accurate recall of past payments and the experiencing 
of the full aversive impact associated with them. This article shows 
that the use of different payment mechanisms influences both these 
factors and hence moderates the effects of past payments on future 
spending. Specifically, past payments strongly reduce purchase in- 
tention when the payment mechanism requires the consumer to write 
down the amount paid (rehearsal) and when the consumer’s wealth 
is depleted immediately rather than with a delay (immediacy). Two 
experiments show support for the proposed theoretical framework. 


SOMAN, Dilip see ZHOU, Rongrong (March 2003) 


SOMMER, Robert and Susan AITKENS (1982), Mental 
Mapping of Two Supermarkets, 9 (September), 
211-215. 


Customers in two supermarkets were shown floor plans and asked to 
specify the location of various product categories. Items in peripheral 
aisles were recalled more frequently and accurately than items in 
central aisles. Accuracy was directly related to frequency of patronage 
and was greater for the small than for the large market. 


SOMMER, Robert see JOHNSON, Scott Lee et al. (June 
1985) 


SOSANIE, Arlene K. see SZYBILLO, George J. et al. (De- 
cember 1979) 


SOUTAR, Geoffrey N. see CLARKE, Yvonne (March 
1982) 


SPARKMAN, Richard M., Jr. and William B. LOCANDER 
(1980), Attribution Theory and Advertising Effective- 
ness, 7 (December), 219-224. 
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A factorial experiment was conducted to determine the effects of 
advertising context on the perception of an advertisement. Kelley’s 
attribution variables were used to define four dimensions of context: 
consensus, consistency over time, consistency over modality, and 
distinctiveness. 


SPAULDING, Melinda see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 
2002) 


SPELLER, Donald E. see JACOBY, Jacob et al. (June 1974) 
SPENCE, Mark T. see SHAPIRO, Stewart (March 2002) 


SPIGGLE, Susan (1986), Measuring Social Values: A Con- 
tent Analysis of Sunday Comics and Underground 
Comix, 13 (June), 100-113. 


This research seeks to document the social distribution of materialism 
as a value in American society by content-analyzing character and 
commercial symbols in Sunday comic strips and underground comix 
books. Unexpectedly, underground comix showed more concern with 
and more positive portrayal of materialism and more endorsement of 
wealth and material comfort as goals. The findings indicate the per- 
vasiveness of a consumer culture in the mid-twentieth century and 
suggest that the baby boom generation, reared in material abundance, 
may be unabashedly materialistic. Content analysis of media such as 
comic art is advocated as a technique for measuring the distribution 
of social values of concern to consumer researchers. 


SPIGGLE, Susan (1994), Analysis and Interpretation of 
Qualitative Data in Consumer Research, 21 (December), 
491-503. 


This article presents a framework for thinking about the fundamental 
activities of inference—data analysis and interpretation—by research- 
ers using qualitative data. I contrast these two activities. For analysis 
I describe seven operations: categorization, abstraction, comparison, 
dimensionalization, integration, iteration, and refutation. For inter- 
pretation I suggest metaphor and other literary devices as models for 
understanding the meanings of others, identifying patterns in these 
meanings, and representing how systems of meanings reproduce cul- 
ture. The purpose of these descriptions is to suggest a vocabulary for 
and stimulate discussion about how researchers using qualitative an- 
alytical techniques arrive at conclusions and make sense of data. 


SPIRO, Rosann L. (1983), Persuasion in Family Decision- 
Making, 9 (March), 393-402. 


This study evaluates the influence strategies used by husbands and 
wives in resolving disagreements concerning purchase decisions. .It 
also identifies those characteristics of the individuals and of the sit- 
uation that affect the spouse’s use of influence. The results suggest 
that there are several socioeconomic and life-cycle variables that dis- 
criminate among groups of individuals who vary not only in the 
intensity of influence used, but also in the particular combination or 
mixes of influence strategies used. The results also indicate that most 
partners’ perceptions of each other’s influence attempts do not agree. 


SPRENG, Richard A. see Mackenzie, Scott B. (March 
1992). 


SPROLES, George B. (1986), The Concept of Quality and 
the Efficiency of Markets: Issues and Comments, 13 
(June), 146-148. 


SRINIVASAN, Narasimhan and Brian T. RATCHFORD 


(1991), An Empirical Test of a Model of External Search 
for Automobiles, 18 (September), 233-242. 


A structural equations model of the determinants of external search 
for automobiles is developed and tested on survey data from recent 
automobile purchasers. By considering how perceived risk and per- 
ceived benefits affect search, by specifying the role of experience and 
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knowledge in the search process more precisely than in other field 
studies of search, and by modeling the interrelationship between the 
various determinants of search, we attempt to provide new insights 
into the determinants of search behavior for automobiles and other 
consumer durables. 


SRINIVASAN, V. and R. KESAVAN (1976), An Alternate 
Interpretation of the Linear Learning Model of Brand 
Choice, 3 (September), 76-83. 


An Exponential Smoothing Model (ESM) of brand choice is presented 
which possesses a mathematical structure very similar to that of the 
Linear Model (LLM) of brand choice. While the LLM is posited on 
adaptive learning (purchase event feedback) by the consumer, the 
ESM is basically a forecasting model, i.e., a forecast of the consumer’s 
brand choice probability on the next purchase occasion is obtained 
from his previous purchase history by weighting recent information 
more heavily. 


SRINIVASAN, V. see GREEN, Paul E. (September 1978) 


SRIVASTAVA, Joydeep and Nicholas LURIE (2001), A 
Consumer Perspective on Price-Matching Refund Pol- 
icies: Effect on Price Perceptions and Search Behavior, 
28 (September), 296-307. 


Although price-matching refund policies are common in many retail 
environments, the impact of such policies on consumers has largely 
been ignored. This article reports the results of three studies that 
examine price-matching policies from a consumer perspective. Study 
1 shows that consumers perceive price-matching policies as signals 
of low store prices and that the presence of a refund increases the 
likelihood of discontinuing price search. Contrary to the predictions 
based on signaling theory in information economics, studies 2 and 3 
show that when search costs are low, the number of stores searched 
increases in the presence versus absence of a price-matching policy. 
When search costs are high, consumers appear to accept the price- 
matching signal at face value and search less in the presence of a 
refund. The article concludes by discussing the theoretical implica- 
tions of the findings and suggesting directions for future research. 


SRIVASTAVA, Joydeep see RAGHUBIR, Priya (December 
2002) 


SRULL, Thomas K. see LYNCH, John G., Jr. (June 1982) 
SRULL, Thomas K. see BURKE, Raymond R. (June 1988) 


STAELIN, Richard (1978), The Effects of Consumer Ed- 
ucation on Consumer Product Safety Behavior, 5 (June), 
30-40. 


Increasing the knowledge level of consumers with respect to safety 
principles has been suggested as one method of reducing the number 
of consumer product related injuries. This paper describes the results 
of a pilot study aimed at increasing consumer knowledge and presents 
a new methodology for analyzing the effects of such a program. 


STAELIN, Richard see BEALES, Howard et al. (June 1981) 
STAELIN, Richard see PUNJ, Girish N. (March 1983) 
STAELIN, Richard see EDELL, Julie A. (June 1983). 
STAELIN, Richard see RUSSO, J. Edward et al. (June 1986) 


STAELIN, Richard see KELLER, Kevin Lane (September 
1987) 


STAELIN, Richard see KELLER, Kevin Lane (March 1989) 


STAELIN, Richard see DOWLING, Grahame R. (June 
1994) 
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STAFFORD, Edward F. see KASULIS, Jack J., Jr. et al. 
(June 1979) 


STAMEY, Mark see HILL, Ronald Paul (December 1990) 


STANLEY, Thomas J. (1978), Are Highly Credible Sources 
Persuasive? 5 (June), 66-67. 


STAPLES, William A. see MURPHY, Patrick E. (June 
1979) 


STAYMAN, Douglas M. see AAKER, David A. et al. 
(March 1986) 


STAYMAN, Douglas M. and David A. AAKER (1988), 
Are All the Effects of Ad-Induced Feelings Mediated 
by AKyAKyd? 15 (December), 368-373. 


Conditions under which attitudes towards the ad may not completely 
mediate the effect of feeling responses on persuasive communications 
are examined. The results suggest that for at least some types of ad 
executions, particularly those at relatively low exposure levels, ad 
attitudes did not mediate all of the effect of feeling response. 


STAYMAN, Douglas M. and Rohit DESHPANDE (1989), 
Situational Ethnicity and Consumer Behavior, 16 (De- 
cember), 361-371. 


The role of situational ethnicity in consumption behavior is examined, 
and the relationship between ethnicity and consumption is argued to 
be affected by the situational contexts in which choices are made. 
Situational effects are proposed to operate through changes in the 
level of felt ethnicity and in the relationship between felt ethnicity 
and behavior. An empirical study demonstrates these effects by show- 
ing the impact of two situational dimensions—social surroundings 
and antecedent conditions—on ethnic food choices. 


STAYMAN, Douglas M. see BATRA, Rajeev (September 
1990) 


STAYMAN, Douglas M. see BROWN, Steven P. (June 
1992) 


STAYMAN, Douglas M., Dana L. ALDEN, and Karen H. 
SMITH (1992), Some Effects of Schematic Processing 
on Consumer Expectations and Disconfirmation Judg- 
ments, 19 (September), 240-255. 


Recent research has shown that processing based on the product- 
category schemas of consumers can influence the manner in which 
consumers evaluate products. This article presents a series of studies 
that explore how processing based on such schemas interacts with 
consumer expectations prior to the trial of a new product and influ- 
ences disconfirmation judgments and product evaluations following 
the trial. An initial study finds that, when attributes included in the 
description of a new product are very discrepant from a prior category 
schema, consumers may switch schemas in forming pretrial expec- 
tations. A second study finds that more negative product evaluations 
following the trial may result when consumers’ experience with a 
product during the trial is very different from schema expectations, 
compared with the situation in which the product matches schema 
expectations. A third study demonstrates that disconfirmation judg- 
ments and posttrial evaluations may occur through processing at the 
product-category schema level, rather than through processing at the 
product attribute level. 


STECKEL, Joel H. see RAO, Vithala R. (June 1991) 


STEENKAMP.  Jan-Benedict E. M. and_ Hans 
BAUMGARTNER (1992), The Role of Optimum Stim- 
ulation Level in Exploratory Consumer Behavior, 19 
(December), 434-448. 
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This study examines the role of optimum stimulation level (OSL) in 
exploratory consumer behavior. The concept of OSL and its mea- 
surement are discussed, and the literature on exploratory consumer 
tendencies and their relationship with OSL is reviewed. Hypotheses 
are developed concerning the relationship between OSL and cognitive 
responses to ads, ad repetition, information search, variety seeking, 
decision making under risk, gambling, and innovative behavior, and 
these hypotheses are investigated in a series of experiments. Four 
well-known instruments are used to measure people’s characteristic 
preference for stimulation, and OSL is operationalized as a weighted 
composite of a person’s score on these scales. The results of the study 
indicate that consumers’ OSL is systematically related to curiosity- 
motivated consumer behaviors, variety seeking, and risk taking. 


STEENKAMP.  Jan-Benedict E. M. and _ Hans 


BAUMGARTNER (1998), Assessing Measurement In- 
variance in Cross-National Consumer Research, 25 
(June), 78—90. 


Assessing the applicability of frameworks developed in one country 
to other countries is an important step in establishing the generaliz- 
ability of consumer behavior theories. In order for such comparisons 
to be meaningful, however, the instruments used to measure the the- 
oretical constructs of interest have to exhibit adequate cross-national 
equivalence. We review the various forms of measurement invariance 
that have been proposed in the literature, organize them into a coherent 
conceptual framework that ties different requirements of measure 
equivalence to the goals of the research, and propose a practical, 
sequential testing procedure for assessing measurement invariance in 
cross-national consumer research. The approach is based on multis- 
ample confirmatory factor analysis and clarifies under what conditions 
meaningful comparisons of construct conceptualizations, construct 
means, and relationships between constructs are possible. An empir- 
ical application dealing with the single-factor construct of consumer 
ethnocentrism in Belgium, Great Britain, and Greece is provided to 
illustrate the procedure. 


STEENKAMP, Jan-Benedict E. M. and Katrijn GIELENS 


(2003), Consumer and Market Drivers of the Trial Prob- 
ability of New Consumer Packaged Goods, 30 (Decem- 
ber), 368-384. 


We examine the effect of consumer and market factors on the trial 
probability of new consumer packaged goods. We distinguish between 
three sources of variation in consumer trial probability: (1) within 
new products, across consumers; (2) within new products, over time; 
and (3) across new products. Hypotheses are developed for the dif- 
ferent variables concerning their likely effect on trial probability. The 
hypotheses are tested on weekly household-panel scanner data on the 
occurrence and timing of first purchases for 239 new consumer pack- 
aged goods over a 52-week period after introduction for a sample of 
over 3,500 consumers. We combine these household panel purchase 
data with consumer questionnaire data, retail scanner data, data on 
advertising expenditure, and expert ratings. We find support for most 
hypotheses. One of our main findings is that the effects of the con- 
sumers’ personal makeup on the probability that they will try the new 
product are systematically moderated by elements of the marketing 
strategy associated with the new product and by category character- 
istics. The extensive data set provides a strong context for the ge- 
neralizability of the findings. 


STEINBERG, Sandon A. and Richard F. YALCH (1978), 


When Eating Begets Buying: The Effects of Food Sam- 
ples on Obese and Nonobese Shoppers, 4 (March), 
243-246. 


Direct observation of free food sample distribution in a supermarket 
demonstrated that consuming the sample differently affected the pur- 
chases of obese and nonobese shoppers. The results are explained 
using recent research investigating the behavioral differences between 
overweight and normal weight humans. 
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STEPHENS, Debra see RUSSO, J. Edward et al. (September 
1981) 


STEPHENS, Debra see ANAND, Punam et al. (December 
1988) 


STEPHENS, Lowndes F. see MOORE, Roy L. (September 
1975) 


STERN, Barbara B. (1989), Literary Criticism and Con- 
sumer Research: Overview and Illustrative Analysis, 16 
(December), 322-334. 


This article proposes literary criticism as a source of insight into 
consumer behavior, presents a broad overview of literary criticism, 
provides a specific illustrative analysis, and offers suggestions for 
further research. Literary analysis of advertising text reveals elements 
that provide additional information to consumer researchers, and con- 
tributions of literary criticism to consumer research are discussed. 
Major postwar critical schools are reviewed, and relevant theoretical 
concepts summarized. An ad for Ivory Flakes is analyzed using a 
variety of concepts drawn from literary schools, primarily sociocul- 
tural and reader-response ones. Suggestions for additional research 
on content analysis, image analysis, and the history of consumption 
are made. 


STERN, Barbara B. (1993), Feminist Literary Criticism and 
the Deconstruction of Ads: A Postmodern View of Ad- 
vertising and Consumer Responses, 19 (March), 
556-566. 


This article examines text and consumer responses from the per- 
spective of postmodern feminist literary criticism. It uses a feminist 
framework to incorporate the issues of advertising as gendered text 
and consumer responses as gendered readings into consumer research. 
The article begins with a brief background discussion of feminist 
literary theory to introduce the concept of gendered text and to set 
forth the “reading” methodology developed to identify it. Next, this 
method is demonstrated in a feminist reading of two advertising fig- 
ures—the Marlboro Man and the Dakota Woman. Then, the article 
presents a feminist perspective on gendered reading—different male 
and female reading styles relevant to consumers and ads. Last, ideas 
about gendered texts and readers are integrated into ongoing consumer 
research on attitude toward the ad, inferencing, and empathy. 


STERN, Barbara B. (1994), Classical and Vignette Tele- 
vision Advertising Dramas: Structural Models, Formal 
Analysis, and Consumer Effects, 20 (March), 601-615. 


This article identifies and analyzes two types of television advertising 
dramas: classical and vignette. Drama criticism in theater, film, and 
television is the source used to identify the elements of advertising 
dramas—narration, plot, story, and character—and to propose models 
of the two different types. The two models are employed in an em- 
pirical analysis of an advertising sample. Consumer effects of classical 
and vignette dramas are proposed in terms of the attribution theory 
of persuasion and the elicitation of empathy versus sympathy 
responses. 


STERN, Barbara B. (1995), Consumer Myths: Frye’s Tax- 
onomy and the Structural Analysis of Consumption 
Text, 22 (September), 165-185. 


This article presents a structural analysis of myths in consumption 
text, using Northrop Frye’s taxonomy of mythoi to assign consumer 
narratives and selected advertisements to four categories of mythic 
plots: comedy, romance, tragedy, and irony. Frye’s categorization 
scheme derives from literature, and the plot types embody structural 
links between consumption myths and those found in other cultural 
texts. Each mythos also incorporates values encoded in the plot that 
reappear in consumption narratives and in advertising appeals using 
mythic patterns and characterization. Frye’s taxonomy is first applied 
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to a reanalysis of Thanksgiving narratives in Wallendorf and Ar- 
nould’s “‘We Gather Together’: Consumption Rituals of Thanksgiving 
Day” and next to an analysis of pre-Thanksgiving food advertising 
coupons. The analysis demonstrates that the Thanksgiving narratives 
and related advertising exemplars fit into conventional plot structures 
that serve as organizing devices for both the articulation of con- 
sumption experience and the design of consumer appeals. 


STERN, Barbara B. (1996), Deconstructive Strategy and 
Consumer Research: Concepts and Illustrative Exem- 
plar, 23 (September), 136-147. 


This article introduces the application of deconstruction to consumer 
research by addressing three questions: What is it? How does one do 
it? and What contribution can it make? It briefly summarizes decon- 
struction’s French origins and entry in American criticism and ex- 
amines the key term différance—‘“difference” and “deference.” The 
article demonstrates the role of deconstructive criticism as an agent 
provocateur by first presenting interpretations of an advertising ex- 
emplar-——_Joe Camel—from the perspectives of the New Criticism and 
structuralism and then performing a deconstructive reading that sub- 
verts these interpretations. It ends with the implications of decon- 
struction for enlivening consumer research discourse. 


STERN, Barbara B. see ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson (March 
2003) 


STERNTHAL, Brian and C. Samuel CRAIG (1974), Fear 
Appeals: Revisited and Revised, 1 (December), 22-34. 


This article provides a review and analysis of fear appeals, examines 
their effect on consumer behavior, and discusses methodological con- 
siderations in fear research. Emphasis is given to identifying gaps in 
our knowledge and understanding of how fear appeals work. 


STERNTHAL, Brian see DHOLAKIA, Ruby Roy (March 
1977). 


STERNTHAL, Brian, Ruby Roy DHOLAKIA, and Clark 
LEAVITT (1978), The Persuasive Effect of Source 
Credibility: Tests of Cognitive Response, 4 (March), 
252-260. 


Two experiments are reported identifying the circumstances in which 
high credibility either facilitates, inhibits, or has no effect on the 
communicator’s persuasiveness in relation to a less credible source. 
These data provide support for the cognitive response view of in- 
formation processing and suggest the importance of the message re- 
cipient’s initial opinion as a determinant of persuasion. 


STERNTHAL, Brian and Ruby Roy DHOLAKIA A. 
(1978), Rejoinder to “Are Highly Credible Sources” by 
Thomas J. Stanley, 5 (June), 67-69. 


STERNTHAL, Brian see HANNAH, Darlene B. (September 
1984) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see KISIELIUS, Jolita (March 1986) 


STERNTHAL, Brian, Alice M. TYBOUT, and Bobby J. 
CALDER (1987), Confirmatory Versus Comparative 


Approaches to Judging Theory Tests, 14 (June), 
114-125. 


This article examines the widely held view that manipulation checks, 
measures of process, and repeated operationalizations in different 
settings are frequently essential for rigorous tests of theory. This 
Confirmatory Approach to theory testing is contrasted with the Com- 
parative Approach, which asserts that any procedures are adequate if 
they serve in demonstrating the superiority of one explanation to its 
rivals. Our analysis favors the Comparative Approach. It is shown 
that manipulation checks, measures of process, and repeated opera- 
tionalizations are not necessary nor always sufficient for rigorous 
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tests. They have no special status in relation to other convergence 
procedures that are accepted by the Comparative Approach for pro- 
ducing rigorous theory tests. 


STERNTHAL, Brian see MAHESWARAN, Durairaj (June 
1990) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see LEE, Angela Y. (September 1999) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see ROEHM, Michelle L. (September 
2001) 


STEWART, David W. see PUNJ, Girish N. (September 
1983) 


STEWART, David W. see FURSE, David H. et al. (March 
1984) 


STEWART, David W. see SHOCKER, Allan D. et al. (De- 
cember 1984) 


STEWART, David W. see RATNESHWAR, Srinivasan et 
al. (March 1987) 


STEWART, David W. see PECHMANN, Cornelia (Septem- 
ber 1990) 


STIVING, Mark and Russell S. WINER (1997), An Em- 
pirical Analysis of Price Endings with Scanner Data, 
24 (June), 57-67. 


Several consumer behavior theories have been offered to explain the 
preponderance of prices that end in the digit 9. This study attempts 
to incorporate these proposed behaviors into the implicit utility func- 
tion of consumer choice models, resulting in both a more accurate 
tool for managerial decision making and additional insights into how 
consumers actually behave toward price endings. An attempt is made 
to compensate for both level effects (those effects in which consumers 
may underestimate the value of a price) and image effects (those 
effects in which consumers may infer meaning from the right—hand 
digits). The models are estimated using scanner panel data for two 
frequently purchased products, tuna and yogurt. The results support 
the importance of accounting for the digits in consumer choice mod- 
els, providing evidence for both image effects and level effects. 


STRAHILEVITZ, Michal and John G. MYERS (1998), Do- 
nations to Charity as Purchase Incentives: How Well 
They Work May Depend on What You Are Trying to 
Sell, 24 (March), 434-446. 


This article focuses on the bundling of products with promised con- 
tributions to charity. Two lab experiments and one field study are 
conducted that compare the effectiveness of promised donations to 
charity in promoting “practical necessities” (e.g., a box of laundry 
detergent) to their effectiveness in promoting “frivolous luxuries” 
(e.g., a hot fudge sundae). The results suggest that charity incentives 
are more effective in promoting frivolous products than in promoting 
practical products. This research extends prior work on the effects of 
bundling complementary positive outcomes into the domain of affect- 
based complementarity with product-charity bundles. 


STRAHILEVITZ, Michal A. and George LOEWENSTEIN 
(1998), The Effect of Ownership History on the Val- 
uation of Objects, 25 (December), 276-289. 


Previous work on the endowment effect has demonstrated that current 
ownership status affects object valuation and that this effect occurs 
instantaneously on possession of an object. The current work presents 
findings from four studies which indicate that the history of past 
ownership can also affect object valuation. For objects currently in 
one’s possession, we find that valuation increases with duration of 
ownership. For objects not in one’s possession, previous ownership 
experience increases valuation, and the increase appears to be related 
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to the duration of ownership before loss. In addition, the perceived 
attractiveness of objects, although not instantly affected by endow- 
ment, is found to increase with duration of ownership. 


STRAZZIERI, Alain see GREEN, Robert T. et al. (March 
1983) 


STROBER, Myra H. and Charles B. WEINBERG (1977), 
Working Wives and Major Family Expenditures, 4 (De- 
cember), 141-147. 


This study examines working-wife (WW) and nonworking-wife 
(NWW) family purchases of, and amount spent for, time-saving dur- 
ables, other durables, hobby and recreation items, vacations, and col- 
lege education. Size of total family income and whether the family 
moved recently to a different house in which they had some equity 
were important variables in the purchase decisions. Wife’s labor force 
behavior, however, was not important in the purchase decisions. In- 
come and assets, but not wife’s labor force behavior, were significant 
in the expenditure decisions. 


STROBER, Myra H. and Charles B. WEINBERG (1980), 
Strategies Used by Working and Nonworking Wives to 
Reduce Time Pressure, 6 (March), 338-348. 


There appear to be limited differences between employed and no- 
nemployed wives in their use of strategies to relieve time pressures. 
Holding income and life-cycle stage constant, neither wives’ em- 
ployment nor recent entry into the labor force are significant deter- 
minants of the purchase or ownership of labor-saving durables, such 
as microwave ovens and dishwashers. Although working wives pre- 
pare fewer meals, if income or life cycle is held constant, working 
wives and nonworking wives are generally similar with respect to 
method of meal preparation and shopping behavior. 


STUART, Elnora W., Terence A. SHIMP, and Randall W. 
ENGLE (1987), Classical Conditioning of Consumer 
Attitudes: Four Experiments in an Advertising Context, 
14 (December), 334-349. 


We conducted four experiments to test various properties of classical 
conditioning in an advertising/consumer behavior context. Experi- 
ment | demonstrates attitude conditioning at each of four levels of 
conditioned stimulus-unconditioned stimulus pairing. In Experiment 
2, latent inhibition due to subject preexposure to the conditioned 
stimulus is shown to retard conditioning for both 10-trial and 1-trial 
pairings of conditioned and unconditioned stimuli. Experiment 3 re- 
veals that forward conditioning of attitudes is superior to backward 
conditioning. Experiment 4 extends the findings from the first three 
experiments and serves to counter some of their potential methodo- 
logical problems. Collectively, these experiments provide an initial 
response to McSweeney and Bierley’s (1984) call for more sophis- 
ticated classical conditioning research in consumer behavior. 


STUART, Elnora W. see SHIMP, Terence A. et al. (June 
1991) 


STURDIVANT, Frederick D. see MILLER, Kenneth E. 
(June 1977) 


SUJAN, Mita (1985), Consumer Knowledge: Effects on 
Evaluation Strategies Mediating Consumer Judgments, 
12 (June), 31-46. 


This study suggests that category-based evaluative responses supple- 
ment the piecemeal-based evaluation processes more often studied in 
Consumer Research. The alternative modes of processing were found 
to be contingent upon the match/mismatch of information to category 
expectations. Compared to piecemeal (mismatch) processing, cate- 
gory-based (match) processing resulted in faster impression formation 
times, more verbalizations related to the product category, fewer ver- 
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balizations related to the product’s attributes, and fewer references to 
subtypes. Expertise exaggerated these effects. 


SUJAN, Mita see BETTMAN, James R. (September 1987) 


SUJAN, Mita and Christine DEKLEVA (1987), Product 
Categorization and Inference Making: Some Implica- 


tions for Comparative Advertising, 14 (December), 
372-378. 


A categorization approach to inference making was used to determine 
when the effects of comparative advertising would differ from those 
of noncomparative advertising. Comparative advertising led to dif- 
ferent responses for experts relative to either product class or product 
type level noncomparative advertising, but for novices only when the 
noncomparative ad referred to a broad product class. These differences 
were for measures of similarity, distinctiveness, and ad informative- 
ness. Mean values on brand attitudes were not differentially influenced 
by comparative versus noncomparative advertising, though compar- 
ative advertising resulted in more polarized attitudes. These results 
were interpreted within the categorization framework and point to the 
general usefulness of this conceptual framework. 


SUJAN, Mita see JOHN, Deborah Roedder (March 1990) 


SUJAN, Mita see KRISHNAMURTHY, Parthasarathy (June 
1999) 


SUMMERS, John O. see OLSHAVSKY, Richard W. (June 
1974) 


SUMMERS, John O. see GRANBOIS, Donald H. (March 
1975) 


SURANYI-UNGER, Theodore, Jr. (1981), Consumer Be- 
havior and Consumer Well-Being: An Economist’s Di- 
gest, 8 (September), 132-143. 


Consumer behavior and well-being tend to be intertwined concepts 
in economics, whereas well-being (including poverty and wealth) has 
not been of prime interest to consumer behaviorists. Economic con- 
cepts of well-being in relation to consumer behavior are clarified and 
classified in this paper. 


SURI, Rajneesh and Kent B. MONROE (2003), The Effects 
of Time Constraints on Consumers’ Judgments of Prices 
and Products, 30 (June), 92-104. 


This article examines how time constraints influence consumers’ prod- 
uct evaluations over different levels of price information. To under- 
stand the effects of time constraints (time pressure), a conceptual 
framework incorporating both the motivational and the resource ef- 
fects of time constraints on consumers’ information processing is 
developed. Using price as the attribute information to be evaluated, 
specific hypotheses about the effects of time constraints on the re- 
lationship between price and consumers’ perceptions of quality and 
monetary sacrifice are proposed. The results of a replicated experi- 
ment show that perceptions of quality and monetary sacrifice exhibit 
different response patterns depending on the time constraints, price 
levels, and subjects’ motivations to process information. Additional 
analyses provide insights into how these two perceptions are inte- 
grated to form perceptions of value. 


SWAIT, Joffre and Wiktor ADAMOWICZ (2001), The In- 
fluence of Task Complexity on Consumer Choice: A 
Latent Class Model of Decision Strategy Switching, 28 
(June), 135-148. 


The literature indicating that person-, context-, and task-specific fac- 
tors cause consumers to utilize different decision strategies has gen- 
erally failed to affect the specification of choice models used by 
practitioners and academics alike, who still tend to assume an utility 
maximizing, omniscient, indefatigable consumer. This article (1) in- 
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troduces decision strategy selection, within a maintained compensa- 
tory framework, into aggregate choice models via latent classes, 
which arise because of task complexity; (2) it demonstrates that within 
an experimental choice task, the model reflects changing aggregate 
preferences as choice complexity changes and as the task progresses. 
The import of these findings for current practice, model interpretation, 
and future research needs is examined. 


SWAN, John E. see OLIVER, Richard L. (December 1989) 


SWASY, John L. and James M. MUNCH (1985), Examining 
the Target of Receiver Elaborations: Rhetorical Ques- 


tion Effects on Source Processing and Persuasion, 11 
(March), 877-886. 


A replication and extension of the Petty, Cacioppo, and Heesacker 
(1981) study on the effects of rhetorical questions is used to dem- 
onstrate the importance of considering the target of receivers’ elab- 
orations in theory testing and development. An examination of source- 
related elaborations provides new insight into how rhetorical questions 
influence persuasion. Implications for the Elaboration Likelihood 
Model are discussed. 


SWASY, John L. see MUNCH, James M. (June 1988) 
SWASY, John L. see FORD, Gary T. et al. (March 1990) 


SWASY, John L. see MUNCH, James M. et al. (September 
1993) 


SWASY, John L. see MORRIS, Louis A. et al. (June 1994) 


SWINYARD, William R. and Kenneth A. CONEY (1978), 
Promotional Effects on a High- Versus Low-Involve- 
ment Electorate, 5 (June), 41-48. 


In a field experiment linking low-involvement learning theory with 
promotion effects, both direct-mail advertising and personal can- 
vassing are found to have positive voter effects in a low-involvement 
political race but not in a high-involvement race. Advertising hier- 
archies-of-effect for the two races are examined. 


SWINYARD, William R. (1993), The Effects of Mood, In- 
volvement, and Quality of Store Experience on Shop- 
ping Intentions, 20 (September), 271-280. 


This article proposes that consumer mood, involvement level, and the 
quality of the shopping experience have significant effects on shop- 
ping intentions. Results from a laboratory experiment reveal that 
mood interacts with involvement and shopping experience. Involved 
subjects are found to magnify their evaluations of the shopping ex- 
perience, subjects in good moods evaluate good experiences still bet- 
ter, and a bad shopping experience appears to cause mood-protection 
mechanisms to fail. Finally, consumer mood is shown to be affected 
by a bad shopping experience. 


SZYBILLO, George J. see Jacoby, Jacob et al. (March 
1976). 


SZYBILLO, George J. see Jacoby, Jacob et al. (March 
1977). 


SZYBILLO, George J., Arlene K. SOSANIE, and Aaron 
TENENBEIN (1979), Family Member Influence in 
Household Decision Making, 6 (December), 312-316. 


T 
TALPADE, Salil see BEATTY, Sharon E. (September 1994) 


TALUKDAR, Debabrata see MOORTHY, Sridhar et al. 
(March 1997) 
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TAMBYAH, Siok Kuan see THOMPSON, Craig J. (De- 
cember 1999) 


TAN, Chin Tiong and John U. FARLEY (1987), The Impact 
of Cultural Patterns on Cognition and Intention in Sin- 
gapore, 13 (March), 540-544. 


Ethnicity of models used in advertisements and the advertised prod- 
uct’s country of origin are manipulated experimentally to study how 
attitudes toward advertising and products lead to behavioral intention. 
A sample of Singaporean students’ traditional Eastern values about 
family and conformity are also examined. Patterns of results for three 
products are consistent with theoretical predictions of cognitive pro- 
cesses, and attitude—intention links appear stronger than do those in 
similar tests in the West. Culture has mixed effect. 


TANGPANICHDEE, Vanchai see DILLON, William R. et 
al. (June 1985). 


TANSUHAJ, Patriya S. see FOXMAN, Ellen R. et al. 
(March 1989). 


TAPP, Shelley see FORMISANO, Roger A. et al. (March 
1982). 


TARPEY, Lawrence X., Sr. see PETER, J. Paul (June 1975). 


TAVASSOLI, Nader T. see SCHMITT, Bernd H. et al. (De- 
cember 1994). 


TAVASSOLI, Nader T. (1998), Language in Multimedia: 
Interaction of Spoken and Written Information, 25 
(June), 26-37. 


Recent findings on the brain’s anatomy suggest that there are mo- 
dality-specific resources for the processing of language. This article 
develops a theoretical model on the behavioral consequences of mo- 
dality-specific resources for spoken and written information. The 
model predicts antagonistic effects of reduced interference versus 
reduced integration of verbal information presented across the two 
modalities, as compared to within a single modality. Three experi- 
ments compare unimodal to multimedia messages containing either 
a mix of modalities or information presented bimodally. The results 
provide qualified support for the model in the realm of item-specific 
versus relational memory and elaboration. Compared to unimodal 
presentations, alternating the presentation modality decreases rela- 
tional processing but can increase item-specific processing. Further- 
more, a simultaneous bimodal presentation format increases recog- 
nition memory but does not appear to affect relational processing or 
item-specific elaboration. 


TAVASSOLI, Nader T. (1999), Temporal and Associative 
Memory in Chinese and English, 26 (September), 
170-182. 


This article presents a theoretical model that suggests that linguistic 
differences between Chinese and English have a qualitative effect on 
the processing of verbal information. A higher degree of phonological 
processing of English words was hypothesized to result in a superior 
encoding of temporal information. In contrast, a higher degree of 
contextual and visual-semantic processing of Chinese words was hy- 
pothesized to result in a superior encoding of interitem associative 
information. These effects were hypothesized to be absent for pictorial 
information. Two experiments found support for the hypotheses. In 
a sorting task, native English speakers demonstrated superior temporal 
memory for English words compared with native Chinese speakers 
for Chinese words. In a free recall task, native English speakers dem- 
onstrated a greater reliance on temporal order in the retrieval of Eng- 
lish words, whereas native Chinese speakers demonstrated a greater 
reliance on semantic associations in the retrieval of Chinese words. 
In both experiments, cross-cultural differences were absent for se- 
mantically equivalent pictorial information. The implications of these 
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memory findings are discussed with respect to the formation of mem- 
ory-based judgments and the encoding of thematic information in 
marketing communications. 


TAVASSOLI, Nader T. and Jin K. HAN (2001), Scripted 
Thought: Processing Korean Hancha and Hangul in a 
Multimedia Context, 28 (December), 482-493. 


We compare the cognitive processing of words written in alphabetic 
scripts with the cognitive processing of words written in logographic 
scripts. We suggest that the processing of words written in alphabetic 
scripts relies more heavily on the storage of—and the serial rehearsal 
properties of—short-term memory’s phonological loop. In contrast, 
the processing of words written in logographic scripts relies more on 
the storage of—and the spatial-relational rehearsal properties 
of—visual short-term memory. A series of three experiments inves- 
tigates implications of these processing differences within a single 
language, Korean, where words can be written in the alphabetic Han- 
gul or in the logographic Hancha. These experiments examine con- 
textual interference from auditory and visual stimuli, relational mem- 
ory between brand names and auditory and visual brand identifiers, 
and two qualitative processing outcomes, serial-order memory and 
spatial-relational memory. 


TAYLOR, Cheri see HELGESON, James G. et al. (March 
1984) 


TAYLOR, James R. see CROSBY, Lawrence A. (June 1981) 


TAYLOR, James R. see CROSBY, Lawrence A. (March 
1983) 


TAYLOR, Lester (1975), Commentary on Ratchford, 2 
(September), 76-77. 


TEAS, R. Kenneth and Andrea L. PERR (1989), A Test of 
a Decompositional Method of Multiattribute Percep- 
tions Measurement, 16 (December), 384-391. 


The purpose of this research is to test the temporal stability and 
validity of decompositional perceptions measures. The test is based 
upon a perceptions measurement experiment focusing on the per- 
ceived visual congruence between product concept statements and 
product prototypes that were designed by manipulating four product 
characteristics that affected product appearance. The results indicate 
the perceptions measures are characterized by considerable temporal 
stability, discriminant validity, and predictive validity. 


TEAS, R. Kenneth and John K. WONG (1992), Item Con- 
text and the Stability of Entity-based and Attribute- 
based Multiattribute Scaling Methods, 18 (March), 
536-545. 


Multientity scaling is a multiattribute-measurement procedure that 
obtains simultaneous ratings of two or more entities from a single 
respondent. The purpose of this research is to examine experimentally 
the issue of item-context effects on the stability of two types of 
multientity scaling procedures-attribute-based and entity—based mul- 
tientity scaling. The findings indicate that both procedures may be 
subject to problems of instability when the comparative context of 
the ratings is changed, with attribute-based scaling being characterized 
by more instability than entity-based scaling. On the basis of the 
findings, potential methods of increasing multientity scaling stability 
are explored. 


TEEL, Jesse E. see BEARDEN, William O. et al. (December 
1979) 


TEEL, Jesse E. see MOORE, Ellen M. et al. (June 1985) 


TEEL, Jesse E. see MOBLEY, Mary F. et al. (September 
1988) 
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TEEL, Jesse E. see BEARDEN, William O. et al. (March 
1989) 


TEEL, Jesse E. see ROSE, Randall L. et al. (June 1992) 


TENENBEIN, Aaron see SZYBILLO, George J. et al. (De- 
cember 1979) 


TEPPER, Kelly (1994), The Role of Labeling Processes in 
Elderly Consumers’ Responses to Age Segmentation 
‘Cues, 20 (March), 503-519. 


This investigation explores labeling processes underlying age seg- 
mentation cue effects on discount usage intentions. Depth interviews 
regarding participants’ experiences using senior-citizen-type dis- 
counts reveals three levels of responsiveness to consumer offerings 
promoted with age segmentation cues: rejecting senior citizen dis- 
counts to avoid self-devaluation, rejecting senior citizens discounts 
to avoid stigmatization, and assigning positive meanings to the status 
that promotes senior citizen discount usage. An experimental inves- 
tigation, undertaken to assess the sequential ordering of these levels 
of responsiveness, reveals that self-devaluation and perceived stigma 
mediate age segmentation cue effects on discount usage intention only 
for younger aged elderly. Results lend support for a stage model of 
consumers’ progression through phases of responsiveness to “senior 
citizen” labeling. 


TETLOCK, Philip E. see MCGRAW, A. Peter (September 
2003) 


THAKOR, Mrugank V. see HUI, Michael K. et al. (March 
1998) 


THAMODARAN, Kanchana see MOORE, Danny L. et al. 
(June 1986) 


THOMAS, Gloria Penn (1992), The Influence of Processing 


Conversational Information on Inference, Argument 
Elaboration, and Memory, 19 (June), 83-92. 


Despite the pervasiveness of conversations as a means of transmitting 
information, consumer researchers have not considered the effects of 
conversations on consumers’ information processing. This article dis- 
cusses those structural properties of conversation that differentiate it 
from prose and extends literature from the field of communication to 
develop a set of propositions regarding how these structural properties 
of conversation affect consumers’ inference, argument elaboration, 
and memory. The article concludes with a discussion of possible 
methods for examining the propositions. 


THOMAS, Robert J. (1982), Correlates of Interpersonal Pur- 
chase Influence in Organizations, 9 (September), 
171-182. 


A concept of interpersonal purchase influence is defined in the context 
of an organizational buying situation. Selected social and organiza- 
tional bases of influence from a personal source are hypothesized to 
explain changes in a decision-maker’s product evaluations. Charac- 
teristics of the decision-maker are hypothesized to mediate the 
source’s effects. Results from a field experiment partially supported 
a model and hypotheses derived from role theory. It was found that 
the number as well as the type of influence bases in a source are 
relevant in explaining interpersonal purchase influence. 


THOMPSON, Craig J., William B. LOCANDER, and 
Howard R. POLLIO (1989), Putting Consumer Expe- 
rience Back into Consumer Research: The Philosophy 
and Method of Existential-Phenomenology, 16 (Sep- 
tember), 133-146. 


Existential-phenomenology is presented as an alternative paradigm 
for conceptualizing and studying consumer experience. Basic theo- 
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retical tenets of existential-phenomenology are contrasted with more 
traditional assumptions and methods used in consumer research. The 
metaphors used by each paradigm to describe its world view are 
provided and their respective implications for consumer research dis- 
cussed. One phenomenological research method is detailed, and ex- 
amples of how the method is applied and the type of data it produces 
are provided. An epistemological analysis reveals that existential- 
phenomenology can provide an empirically based and methodolog- 
ically rigorous understanding of consumer phenomena. 


THOMPSON, Craig J., William B. LOCANDER, and 


Howard R. POLLIO (1990), The Lived Meaning of Free 
Choice: An Existential-Phenomenological Description 
of Everyday Consumer Experiences of Contemporary 
Married Women, 17 (December), 346-361. 


An existential-phenomenological description of everyday consumer 
experiences of contemporary married women with children is offered. 
An idiographic case study provides a thick description of this phe- 
nomenon and illustrates the hermeneutic process used in the inter- 
pretation. Following the case study, three interpretive themes are pre- 
sented as mutually related aspects of an experiential gestalt that is 
shaped by the contextual ground of participants’ life-world situations. 
Viewed holistically, the thematic aspects exhibit several dialectical 
relations that can be understood in terms of the emergent meaning 
of free choice. The applicability of this experiential gestalt to other 
life-world contexts is discussed. 


THOMPSON, Craig J., Howard R. POLLIO, and William 


B. LOCANDER (1994), The Spoken and the Unspoken: 
A Hermeneutic Approach to Understanding the Cultural 
Viewpoints That Underlie Consumers’ Expressed 
Meanings, 21 (December), 432-452. 


This article draws on the philosophical concept of the hermeneutical 
circle to explore the cultural viewpoints that underlie the meanings 
expressed by consumers. Phenomenological interviews were con- 
ducted with adult female consumers. The interviews are interpreted 
first by the identification of an exemplary image or event that we 
describe as a symbolic metaphor. We show that these symbolic met- 
aphors highlight key personal meanings that each participant ascribed 
to her consumer experiences. We then use a hermeneutic logic known 
as intertextual analysis to show that these personal meanings reflect 
more general cultural viewpoints that are implicitly conveyed in lan- 
guage. These intertextual interpretations offer insights into the soci- 
ocultural meanings that underlie skeptical, nostalgic, and pragmatic 
consumer orientations. A concluding discussion is given to key im- 
plications and areas for future research that follow from this her- 
meneutic approach. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Elizabeth C. HIRSCHMAN 


(1995), Understanding the Socialized Body: A Post- 
structuralist Analysis of Consumers’ Self-Conceptions, 
Body Images, and Self-Care Practices, 22 (September), 
139-153. 


The present inquiry examines the psychosocial meanings and pro- 
cesses that shape consumers’ sense of body image and the con- 
sumption behaviors motivated by those perceptions. Poststructuralist 
interpretive procedures were used to analyze interviews with 30 male 
and female consumers, aged 6-54. This discourse analysis led to the 
development of three process-orientated themes: (1) the ideology of 
self-control, (2) the social processes of normalization and proble- 
matization, and (3) the operation of the disciplinary gaze. The sys- 
tematic manifestations of these themes are illustrated across a range 
of consumer experiences and body-focused perceptions. Implications 
of these themes for the theoretical conceptualizations of body image 
and the nature of self-concept in contemporary consumer culture are 
discussed. 
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THOMPSON, Craig J. (1996), Caring Consumers: Gen- 


dered Consumption Meanings and the Juggling Life- 
style, 22 (March), 388-407. 


This article explores the meanings that consumption experiences hold 
for professional working mothers engaged in the culturally prominent 
lifestyle known as “juggling.” A discussion is given to prior research 
documenting the cultural and historical processes that gave rise to 
this lifestyle pattern. These analyses suggest that “jugglers” of the 
baby boom generation have been socialized in a common system of 
conflicting cultural ideals, beliefs, and gender ideologies. A herme- 
neutic research approach is used to explicate the emic consumer mean- 
ings that arise in relation to the participants’ salient life concerns and 
their sense of personal history. An etic framework is then derived 
that further analyzes these perceptions in the context of issues related 
to the social construction of feminine identities and cultural concep- 
tions of motherhood. The conceptual and methodological implications 
of the emic and etic frameworks for consumer research are discussed. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Diana L. HAYTKO (1997), 


Speaking of Fashion: Consumers’ Uses of Fashion Dis- 
courses and the Appropriation of Countervailing Cul- 
tural Meanings, 24 (June), 15-42. 


This article explores the ways that consumers use fashion discourse 
to inscribe their consumption behaviors in a complex ideological 
system of folk theories about the nature of self and society. Verbatim 
texts of 20 phenomenological interviews concerning consumers’ per- 
ceptions and experiences of fashion are interpreted through a her- 
meneutic process with specific consideration given to gender issues. 
Whereas critics of consumer culture frequently argue that fashion 
discourses enshroud consumer perceptions in a common hegemonic 
outlook, our analysis suggests that this ideological system offers a 
myriad of countervailing interpretive standpoints that consumers com- 
bine, adapt, and juxtapose to fit the conditions of their everyday lives. 
By appropriating fashion discourse, consumers generate personalized 
fashion narratives and metaphoric and metonymic references that ne- 
gotiate key existential tensions and that often express resistance to 
dominant fashion norms in their social milieu or consumer culture at 
large. A theoretical model is derived that portrays a dialogical rela- 
tionship between consumers and this cultural system of countervailing 
fashion meanings. The implications of this model for future research 
on the meaning transfer process and the sociocognitive dimensions 
of consumer beliefs are discussed. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Siok Kuan TAMBYAH (1999), 
Trying to Be Cosmopolitan, 26 (December), 214-241. 


Cosmopolitanism is often heralded as a cultural orientation ideally 
suited to the sociocultural and economic complexities emanating from 
the accelerating pace of globalization. In this study, we analyze the 
consumption stories of expatriate professionals who are trying to enact 
a cosmopolitan identity. For these participants, trying to be cosmo- 
politan precipitates a nexus of salient experiential tensions and con- 
flicts that are negotiated through their consumption and leisure prac- 
tices. Although these expatriates identify with dominant cosmopolitan 
ideals of nomadic mobility and cultural adaptability, their consumer 
stories reveal a host of countervailing tensions deriving from emo- 
tional and interpersonal ties to home, desires for communal affilia- 
tions, and enduring preferences for familiar goods and places. We 
trace the history of colonial and partriarchal meanings that form the 
ideological underpinnings to these tensions. We propose that these 
ideological complexities and contradictions foster a paradoxical ef- 
facement of the conventional boundaries between work and leisure 
and between touristic practices and everyday consumer experiences. 
We discuss the implications of our analysis for theoretical conceptions 
of postmodern consumption and for consumer research on consump- 
tion goals. 
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THOMPSON, Craig J. and Maura TROESTER (2002), Con- 


sumer Value Systems in the Age of Postmodern Frag- 
mentation: The Case of the Natural Health Microculture, 
28 (March), 550-571. 


This article extends postmodern theories of consumption-oriented mi- 
crocultures by analyzing the natural health value system and the mi- 
crocultural meanings through which it is constructed. We first compare 
our theoretical approach to the conventional, Rokeachian view of the 
consumer value system. Drawing from a range of cultural and post- 
modern theories, we argue that the Rokeachian view is not sufficiently 
attuned to the meaning-based aspects of consumer value systems. 
Furthermore, it largely ignores the intracultural diversity among con- 
sumer value systems that arises from the fragmentation of postmodern 
consumer culture into diverse consumption microcultures. Our anal- 
ysis focuses on the narratives that natural health consumers use to 
articulate the values manifest in their wellness-oriented consumption 
outlooks and practices. These narratives reveal the meaning-based 
linkages between these articulated values and the consumption goals 
being pursued through natural health practices. We further contex- 
tualize the natural health value system by highlighting four higher- 
order postmodern orientations that are inflected in this microculture. 
We discuss the implications of our analysis for conceptualizations of 
the fragmented postmodern marketplace, means-end analyses of con- 
sumer values, and generative theories of consumer goal formation. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. (2002), A Re-Inquiry on Re-Inquir- 


ies: A Postmodern Proposal for a Critical-Reflexive Ap- 
proach, 29 (June), 142-145. 


From a postmodern perspective. a given piece of research reveals as 
much about a research community as it does about the phenomenon 
under study, although these reflexive characteristics tend to be more 
implicit than explicit. | propose that a postmodern approach to in- 
terpretivist re-inquiry can generate valuable insights into the back- 
ground of tacit assumptions, normative interests, and disciplinary con- 
ventions on which consumer research knowledge is constructed. I 
explain the theoretical rationales for critical-reflexive re-inquiry, pro- 
vide some illustrations of the form it might take, and discuss what it 
can contribute to the overall agenda of JCR Re-Inquiries. 


THORSON, Esther see ROTHSCHILD, Michael L. et al. 


(September 1988) 


TIAN, Kelly Tepper, William O. BEARDEN, and Gary L. 


HUNTER (2001), Consumers’ Need for Uniqueness: 
Scale Development and Validation, 28 (June), 50-66. 


Consumers acquire and display material possessions for the purpose 
of feeling differentiated from other people and, thus, are targeted with 
a variety of marketing stimuli that attempt to enhance self-perceptions 
of uniqueness. Because the pursuit of differentness (or countercon- 
formity motivation) varies across individuals to influence consumer 
responses, we develop and validate a trait measure of consumers’ 
need for uniqueness. Consumers’ need for uniqueness is defined as 
an individual’s pursuit of differentness relative to others that is 
achieved through the acquisition, utilization, and disposition of con- 
sumer goods for the purpose of developing and enhancing one’s per- 
sonal and social identity. Following assessments of the scale’s latent 
structure, a series of validation studies examines the scale’s validity. 
The presentation of empirical work is followed by a discussion of 
how consumers’ need for uniqueness could be used in better under- 
standing consumer behavior and the role consumption plays in 
people’s expression of identity. 


TIENDA, Marta and Osei-Mensah ABORAMPAH (1981), 


Energy-Related Adaptations in Low-Income Nonmetro- 
politan Wisconsin Counties, 8 (December), 265-270. 


Multiple classification analysis is used to examine the relative im- 
portance of physical/structural, socioeconomic, and demographic fac- 
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tors in shaping household responses to changes in the cost and avail- 
ability of energy. Two coping strategies analyzed are switching to 
alternative and less-expensive fuels for space heating and investing 
in home retrofitting. Results show that physical/structural character- 
istics of the familial microenvironments are more important than so- 
cioeconomic and family factors in molding consumption levels and 
behavioral adaptations. 


TORMALA, Zakary L. see BRIOL, Pablo (March 2004) 


TOUCHSTONE, Ellen E. see KOSLOW, Scott et al. (March 
1994) 


TOY, Daniel R. (1982), Monitoring Communication Effects: 
A Cognitive Structure/Cognitive Response Approach, 9 
(June), 66-76. 


How do people cognitively react to persuasive communications? This 
study addresses this question from a cognitive structure/cognitive re- 
sponse perspective. Emphasis is on the impact of belief discrepancy 
on cognitive response behavior and the relationship between cognitive 
response and cognitive structure constructs. 


TOY, Daniel R. see OLSON, Jerry C. et al. (December 1982) 


TRIPP, Carolyn, Thomas D. JENSEN, and Les CARLSON 
(1994), The Effects of Multiple Product Endorsements 
by Celebrities on Consumers’ Attitudes and Intentions, 
20 (March), 535-547. 


This research investigated the effects of number of products endorsed 
by a celebrity and number of exposures to the celebrity on consumers’ 
attitudes and purchase intentions. In study 1, using print ads as the 
stimuli, the results revealed that, as the number of products endorsed 
increases consumers’ perceptions of celebrity credibility, celebrity 
likability and attitude toward the ad become less favorable. These 
results were independent of the number of exposures to the celebrity. 
Study 2 explored underlying attribution processes associated with 
consumers’ perceptions of multiple product endorsers using depth 
interviews. The findings are discussed from attribution and repetition 
theory perspectives. 


TROESTER, Maura see THOMPSON, Craig J. (March 
2002) 


TROUTMAN, C. Michael see SHANTEAU, James (March 
1975) 


TROUTMAN, C. Michael and James SHANTEAU (1976), 
Do Consumers Evaluate Products by Adding or Aver- 
aging Attribute Information? 3 (September), 101-106. 


Two empirical studies are reported in which tests are conducted be- 
tween adding and averaging combination rules for evaluative judg- 
ments. The results indicate that attribute information combines by 
averaging. Multi-attribute models which assume adding are contra- 
dicted by the findings, and thus, provide an inadequate description 
of consumers’ psychological processes. 


TROUTMAN, Tracy see JACOBY, Jacob et al. (September 
1994) 


TSAL, Yehoshua (1985), On the Relationship Between Cog- 
nitive and Affective Processes: A Critique of Zajonc 
and Markus, 12 (December), 358-362. 


TSE, David K., Russell W. BELK, and Nan ZHOU (1989), 
Becoming a Consumer Society: A Longitudinal and 
Cross-Cultural Content Analysis of Print Ads from 
Hong Kong, the People’s Republic of China, and Tai- 
wan, 15 (March), 433-448. 


Results of a longitudinal study of ads from Hong Kong, the People’s 
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Republic of China (PRC), and Taiwan depict distinctive consumer 
cultures. PRC ads emphasize utilitarian appeals, promise a better life, 
and focus on states of being as a consumption theme. Hong Kong 
ads stress hedonistic values, promise easier and American lifestyles, 
and focus on doing. Taiwan ads fall between these two extremes, but 
are converging toward Hong Kong ads in consumption appeals over 
time. PRC ads, presumably anchored by remnants of an anti-mate- 
rialistic political ideology, seem to chart a different trend. 


TSIROS, Michael and Vikas MITTAL (2000), Regret: A 
Model of Its Antecedents and Consequences in Con- 
sumer Decision Making, 26 (March), 401-417. 


The article develops a model of regret and tests it via four studies. 
Study | develops a multi-item measure of regret and distinguishes it 
from satisfaction. It also shows that, while satisfaction directly influ- 
ences both repurchase and complaint intentions, regret directly influ- 
ences only repurchase intentions, and its effect on complaint intentions 
is fully mediated via satisfaction. Study 2 examines the antecedents 
and moderators of regret. It shows that regret is experienced even in 
the absence of information on a better-forgone outcome. Furthermore, 
the moderating effect of three situation-specific characteristics (out- 
come valence, status quo preservation, and reversibility of the out- 
come) is examined. Studies 3 and 4 examine the cognitive process 
underlying the experiencing of regret in the absence of information 
on a better-forgone outcome. Generation of counterfactuals is iden- 
tified as the cognitive mechanism that engenders regret. Results show 
that counterfactuals are most likely to be generated when the chosen 
outcome is negative and not the status quo. 


TURCHI, Boone A. (1979), Comment on “Fertility as Con- 
sumption. . .” by Richard P. Bagozzi and M. Frances 
Van Loo, 5 (March), 293-296. 


TYBOUT, Alice M. and Richard F. YALCH (1980), The 
Effect of Experience: A Matter of Salience? 6 (March), 
406-413. 


A labeling technique was employed to explore processes underlying 
the effects of experience. It was found that labeled individuals both 
behaved and perceived themselves in a manner consistent with their 
label. However, these effects were mediated by the consistency of 
the label with the individual’s initial self-schema and the availability 
of other relevant cues. The findings are interpreted in terms of an 
extended self-perception explanation that incorporates the notion of 
cue salience. 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see CALDER, Bobby J. et al. (Septem- 
ber 1981) 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see CALDER, Bobby J. et al. (Decem- 
ber 1982) 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see STERNTHAL, Brian et al. (June 
1987) 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see CALDER, Bobby J. (June 1987) 
TYBOUT, Alice M. see MEYERS-LEVY, Joan (June 1989) 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see PERACCHIO, Laura A. (December 
1996) 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see MEYERS-LEVY, Joan (June 1997) 


TYEBJEE, Tyzoon T. (1979), Response Time, Conflict, and 
Involvement in Brand Choice, 6 (December), 295-304. 


An information processing model of choice time is developed. A 
computer controlled experiment of pairwise choices found that when 
a brand alternative does not strongly dominate others, the resulting 
conflict lengthens choice time. Involvement in the decision, however, 
did not significantly influence choice time, as theorized. 
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UNGER, Lynette S. and Jerome B. KERNAN (1983), On 
the Meaning of Leisure: An Investigation of Some De- 


terminants of the Subjective Experience, 9 (March), 
381-392. 


This study investigates six determinants of the subjective leisure ex- 
perience and attempts to validate them within the framework of ex- 
isting leisure theory. Mixed results suggest that three of 
these—intrinsic satisfaction, perceived freedom, and _ involve- 
ment—are invariant across situational contexts, while the remaining 
ones—arousal, mastery, and spontaneity—are more activity-specific. 
Interactions between personal variables and the situation are shown 
to affect the leisure dimensions perceived. 


UNNAVA, H. Rao see MINIARD, Paul W. et al. (June 1991) 


UNNAVA, H. Rao, Robert E. BURNKRANT, and Sunil 
EREVELLES (1994), Effects of Presentation Order and 
Communication Modality on Recall and Attitude, 21 
(December), 481—490. 


Previous consumer research has attributed differences in persuasion 
between communication modes (e.g., audio vs. print) to differences 
in the audience’s control over the pace of argument presentation. It 
is argued in this article that communication modes also differ in the 
extent to which argument order is an important determinant of per- 
suasion. The results of two studies show that, while order of argument 
presentation affects persuasion with audio messages, order is unim- 
portant with print messages. These differences appear to be due to a 
first-in-first-out retrieval strategy employed in response to audio pres- 
entations but not in response to visual presentations. Implications of 
the research for understanding how consumers process messages and 
how to develop effective communications are discussed. 


UNNAVA, H. Rao see BURNKRANT, Robert E. (June 
1995) 


UNNAVA, H. Rao, Sanjeev AGARWAL, and Curtis P. 
HAUGTVEDT (1996), Interactive Effects of Presen- 
tation Modality and Message-Generated Imagery on Re- 
call of Advertising Information, 23 (June), 81-88. 


We argue that imaging is a cognitive process that uses the same mental 
resources as perception. Therefore, when imaging and perception 
compete for the same resources, message elaboration and learning 
should be undermined. Two experiments are reported that provide 
support for this theorizing. In the first experiment, the learning of 
visual or auditory imagery-provoking information is adversely af- 
fected by reading or listening, respectively. In the second experiment, 
information with high levels of visual imagery is found to be learned 
better than information with low levels of visual imagery when the 
information is presented auditorily, but the reverse occurs when in- 
formation is presented visually. 


UNNAVA, H. Rao see JEWELL, Robert D. (September 
2003) 


URBAN, Glen L. see HAUSER, John R. (March 1979) 
URBAN, Glen L. see HAUSER, John R. (March 1986) 


URBANY, Joel E. (1986), An Experimental Examination of 
the Economics of Information, 13 (September), 
257-271. 


This article presents an experimental test of propositions that come 
from Stigler’s classic economics of information theory. It reviews 
previous empirical evidence for the propositions and discusses the 
mixed support provided for the theory. It also discusses a major 
assumption of the theory and presents hypotheses that suggest that 
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the propositions are not as universal as has been thought. The results 
indicate that buyers with more certain beliefs about retailer-price im- 
ages search less and are less responsive to changes in the costs and 
benefits of search than buyers with less certain beliefs. Finally, the 
article discusses the implications of the results for both economics 
and marketing. 


URBANY, Joel E., William O. BEARDEN, and Dan C. 


WEILBAKER (1988), The Effect of Plausible and Ex- 
aggerated Reference Prices on Consumer Perceptions 
and Price Search, 15 (June), 95-110. 


This article examines whether advertisers’ regular price claims affect 
consumer perceptions and price search behavior. Experiments in- 
volving simulated shopping via perscnal computers indicate that com- 
pared to an ad with no reference price, an ad with a plausible reference 
price raised subjects’ estimates of the advertiser’s regular price and 
the perceived offer value. An exaggerated reference price had gen- 
erally the same positive effects on perception as a plausible reference 
price, even for the more skeptical subjects. Further, when subjects 
were presented with an advertised sale price above the lowest expected 
price, the exaggerated reference price increased the percentage of 
subjects who purchased the product from the advertiser without check- 
ing other stores’ prices. 


URBANY, Joel E., Peter R. DICKSON, and William L. 
WILKIE (1989), Buyer Uncertainty and Information 
Search, 16 (September), 208-215. 


Preliminary measures of pre-purchase uncertainty were developed 
through focus group interviews and were administered to a nationwide 
sample of recent appliance purchasers. Responses indicated the pres- 
ence of two general types of uncertainty: knowledge uncertainty (un- 
certainty regarding information about alternatives) and choice un- 
certainty (uncertainty about which alternative to choose). In exploring 
how each of these uncertainty dimensions was related to search be- 
havior, we found that choice uncertainty appeared to increase search, 
but knowledge uncertainty had a weaker, negative effect on search. 
Implications of the findings for previous research on the relationship 
between uncertainty and search are discussed, along with research 
directions. 


URBANY, Joel E. and Peter R. DICKSON (1991), Con- 


sumer Normal Price Estimation: Market versus Personal 
Standards, 18 (June), 45-51. 


In reference-price models, internal reference price is typically esti- 
mated from actual market prices. Given the generally poor price 
knowledge consumers have exhibited in prior research, the question 
is whether it is reasonable to use actual market prices to estimate 
consumers’ internal reference-price standards. The initial answer pro- 
vided in this research, surprisingly, is yes. Although internal reference 
prices are measurable and do affect consumer price perception, the 
gains in measuring and using those standards in predicting brand 
choice for frequently purchased products may not be worth the costs. 
Reasons why the surrogate price measure may work and implications 
for the measurement of internal reference-price standards are 
considered. 


URBANY, Joel E. see ALBA, Joseph W. et al. (September 


1994) 


URBANY, Joel E. see ALBA, Joseph W. (September 1999) 
URSIC, Anthony C., Michael L. URSIC, and Virginia L. 


URSIC (1986), A Longitudinal Study of the Use of the 
Elderly in Magazine Advertising, 13 (June), 131-133. 


Using a longitudinal content analysis, this study establishes that there 
is significant use of the elderly in advertisements. It also finds that 
the elderly are often portrayed in relatively prestigious work situa- 
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tions, and that older males are used much more frequently in adver- 
tisements than older females. 


URSIC, Michael (1980), “Consumer Decision Mak- 
ing—Fact or Fiction?” Comment, 7 (December), 
331-333. 


URSIC, Michael L. see URSIC, Anthony C. et al. (June 
1986) 


URSIC, Virginia L. see URSIC, Anthony C. et al. (June 
1986) 
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VANDEN ABEELE, Piet and Douglas L. MACLACHLAN 
(1994), Process Tracing of Emotional Responses to TV 
Ads: Revisiting the Warmth Monitor, 20 (March), 
586-600. 


Because of the transient nature of some emotions stimulated during 
TV commercials, measurement of emotional reactions at various 
points during an ad requires process tracing. This research discusses 
the analysis of process-tracing data using the Warmth Monitor as an 
illustration. We show that the establishment of the reliability and 
validity of process-tracing measures hinges on a suitable choice of 
the relevant domain of (co)variance in the data. The Warmth Monitor 
is shown to provide a reliable measure of warmth, but questions 
remain regarding the construct’s meaning and valid measurement. 


VAN HOUWELINGEN, Jeannet H. and W. Fred VAN 
RAAIJ (1989), The Effect of Goal-Setting and Daily 
Electronic Feedback on In-Home Energy Use, 16 
(June), 98-105. 


Goal-setting in conjunction with feedback on the degree of goal at- 
tainment can assist consumers in monitoring and, thus, reducing or 
stabilizing their in-home energy use. A field experiment compared 
the effects of daily electronic feedback with monthly external feed- 
back and with self-monitoring of energy use. With daily feedback, a 
12.3 percent reduction in natural gas use was achieved, more than in 
the other conditions and more than the stated 10 percent conservation 
goal. One year after the experiment, energy use remained reduced 
relative to the baseline in all groups; however, differences between 
the experimental conditions were no longer significant. 


VAN ITTERSUM, Koert see WANSINK, Brian (December 
2003) 


VAN LOO, M. Francis see BAGOZZI, Richard P. (March 
1978) 


VANNIEUWKERK, Renee see BIERLEY, Calvin et al. 
(December 1985) 


VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. and Joseph W. ALBA (2000), 
Consumer Learning and Brand Equity, 27 (June), 1-16. 


A series of experiments illustrates a learning process that enhances 
brand equity at the expense of quality-determining attributes. When 
the relationship between brand name and product quality is learned 
prior to the relationship between product attributes and quality, in- 
hibition of the latter may occur. The phenomenon is shown to be 
robust, but its influence appears sensitive to contextual variations in 
the learning environment. Tests of process are inconsistent with at- 
tentional explanations and popular models of causal reasoning, but 
they are supportive of associative learning models that portray learners 
as inherently forward looking. 


VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. and Chris JANISZEWSKI 
(2001), Two Ways of Learning Brand Associations, 28 
(September), 202-223. 
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Four studies show that consumers have not one but two distinct learn- 
ing processes that allow them to use brand names and other product 
features to predict consumption benefits. The first learning process is 
a relatively unfocused process in which all stimulus elements get 
cross-referenced for later retrieval. This process is backward looking 
and consistent with human associative memory (HAM) models. The 
second learning process requires that a benefit be the focus of pre- 
diction during learning. It assumes feature-benefit associations change 
only to the extent that the expected performance of the product does 
not match the experienced performance of the product. This process 
is forward looking and consistent with adaptive network models. The 
importance of this two-process theory is most apparent when a product 
has multiple features. During HAM learning, each feature-benefit as- 
sociation will develop independently. During adaptive learning, fea- 
tures will compete to predict benefits and, thus, feature-benefit as- 
sociations will develop interdependently. We find adaptive learning 
of feature-benefit associations when consumers are motivated to learn 
to predict a benefit (e.g., because it is perceived to have hedonic 
relevance) but find HAM learning when consumers attend to an as- 
sociate of lesser motivational significance. 


VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. and Joseph W. ALBA (2003), 
Locus of Equity and Brand Extension, 29 (March), 
539-550. 


Prevailing wisdom assumes that brand equity increases when a brand 
touts its desirable attributes. We report conditions under which the 
use of attribute information to promote a product can shift the locus 
of equity from brand to attribute, thereby reducing the attractiveness 
of extension products. This effect is moderated by the degree of 
ambiguity in the learning environment, such that prevailing wisdom 
is refuted when ambiguity is low but is supported when ambiguity 
is high. 

VAN RAAI, W. Fred see VERHALLEN, Theo M. M. (De- 
cember 1981) 


VAN RAAIJ, W. Fred see VAN HOUWELINGEN, Jeannet 
H. (June 1989) 


VENKATESH,  Alladi 


(1980), Changing Roles of 
Women—A _Life-Style Analysis, 7 (September), 
189-197. 


This paper explores the implications of the changing roles of women 
for consumer research. Three groups of women—feminists, moder- 
ates, and traditionalists—were included in the study. Differences and 
similarities among the groups were observed in selected life-style and 
demographic characteristics. The study focuses on some sociological 
aspects of changing roles of women, and formally incorporates them 
into consumer behavior measures. 


VENKATESH, Alladi see FIRAT, A. Fuat (December 1995) 


VERHAGE, Bronis see GREEN, Robert T. et al. (March 
1983) 


VERHALLEN, Theo M. M. and W. Fred VAN RAAIJ 
(1981), Household Behavior and the Use of Natural Gas 
for Home Heating, 8 (December), 253-257. 


The factors that determine energy use for home heating are investi- 
gated in this study. Household behavior and home characteristics 
prove to be the major determinants, whereas attitudes are of minor 
importance. Home insulation has two opposing effects on energy use: 
lower thermostat settings, but more airing out of rooms. 


VERYZER, Robert W., Jr. and J. Wesley HUTCHINSON 
(1998), The Influence of Unity and Prototypicality on 
Aesthetic Responses to New Product Designs, 24 
(March), 374-394. 


Unity and prototypicality are important visual aspects of product de- 
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sign. These design principles were operationalized by modifying line 
drawings of existing products. The results of four experiments provide 
evidence that these two factors positively affect aesthetic response. 
These effects were strongest when visual properties were the sole 
basis of judgment and when design variations were easily compared. 
However, they persisted when aesthetic aspects were combined with 
other product information and when comparing design features was 
difficult. The effect of unity was found to be superadditive, suggesting 
that it has a relational, “all-or-none” character. Finally, regression 
analyses show that direct effects of the design modifications on aes- 
thetic response exist in addition to possible indirect effects that are 
mediated by perceived typicality. 


VILLANI, Kathryn E. A. and Yoram WIND (1975), On the 


Usage of “Modified” Personality Trait Measures in Con- 
sumer Research, 2 (December), 223-228. 


This article reports an empirical study designed to examine the test- 
retest reliability of personality trait measures developed from modi- 
fication of standard tests, and to assess the ability of the modified 
test to determine the traits measured by the standard test. The results 
indicate that modified measurement instruments adequately measure 
the defined conceptual traits. 


VOLKER, Carol B. see BIVENS, Gordon E. (September 


1986) 
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WACHSPRESS, David P. see GREEN, Paul E. et al. (De- 


cember 1976) 


WAGNER, Janet and Sherman HANNA (1983), The Ef- 


fectiveness of Family Life Cycle Variables in Consumer 


Expenditure Research, 10 (December), 281-291. 


Traditional family life cycle, revised family life cycle, and family 
composition variables are compared in models predicting total family 
clothing expenditures. There is little difference in the predictive ability 
of the three sets of variables. In models controlling for socioeconomic 
and demographic variables, family life cycle and family composition 
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WALLENDORE Melanie and Eric J. ARNOULD (1988), 


*My Favorite Things:’ A Cross-Cultural Inquiry into 
Object Attachment, Possessiveness, and Social Linkage, 
14 (March), 531-547. 


We explore the meaning and histories of favorite objects in two cul- 
tures using surveys and photographs. Favorite object attachment is 
differentiated from the possessiveness component of materialism and 
from attachment to other people. Meanings of favorite objects derive 
more from personal memories in the U.S. and from social status in 
Niger than from object characteristics. Since favorite objects serve 
as storehouses of personal meanings, gender, age, and culture reflect 
differences in object selected as well as reasons for selection. In the 
U.S., photographs show greater proximity to objects that are symbols 
of others or experiences than to objects enjoyed for their own 
attributes. 


WALLENDORE Melanie see BELK, Russell W. et al. (June 


1989) 


WALLENDORE Melanie and Eric J. ARNOULD (1991), 


“We Gather Together”: Consumption Rituals of Thanks- 
giving Day, 18 (June), 13-31. 


Thanksgiving Day is a collective ritual that celebrates material abun- 
dance enacted through feasting. Thanksgiving Day both marks and 
proves to participants their ability to meet basic needs abundantly 
through consumption. So certain is material plenty for most U.S. 
citizens that this annual celebration is taken for granted by partici- 
pants. Not just a moment of bounty but a culture of enduring abun- 
dance is celebrated. This article draws on 10 data sets compiled over 
a five-year period. We interpret the consumption rituals of Thanks- 
giving Day as a discourse among consumers about the categories and 
principles that underlie American consumer culture. That is, Thanks- 
giving Day is read as an enacted document orchestrated symbolically 
and semiotically through consumption. The cultural discourse of 
Thanksgiving Day negotiates meanings and issues in both the do- 
mestic and national arenas that are difficult for many to acknowledge, 
articulate, and debate verbally. Through the use of multiple perspec- 
tives and sources of data, we attempt to elucidate both the emic and 
etic meanings of this holiday. 


WALLENDORE Melanie and Merrie BRUCKS (1993), In- 
trospection in Consumer Research: Implementation and 
Implications, 20 (December), 339-359. 


On the basis of a review of introspective methods in other social 


variables have little predictive ability, independent of income. 
WAGNER, Janet see GARNER, Thesia I. (December 1991) 
WALKER, James M. (1980), Voluntary Response to Energy 


Conservation Appeals, 7 (June), 88—92. 


WALLENDORE Melanie and Michael D. REILLY (1983), 


Ethnic Migration, Assimilation, and Consumption, 10 
(December), 292-302. 


The cultural assimilation of Mexican-Americans in the Southwest is 
assessed by comparing their food consumption patterns with those of 
income-matched Anglos living in the same region and those of in- 
come-matched Mexicans living in Mexico City. Rather than relying 
on self-report data as indicators of consumption patterns, data con- 
cerning the contents of the garbage of these three types of households 
are used. The results suggest that, contrary to predictions based on 
the traditional model of assimilation, Mexican-American consumption 
patterns are not a simple blending of Mexican and Anglo patterns. 
Rather, Mexican-American consumption patterns suggest the emer- 
gence of a unique cultural style. 


WALLENDORE Melanie see REILLY, Michael D. (Sep- 


tember 1987) 


WALLENDORE Melanie see BELK, Russell W. et al. 


(March 1988) 


science disciplines, we identify five categories of introspection: (1) 
researcher introspection, (2) guided introspection, (3) interactive in- 
trospection, (4) syncretic combinations, and (5) reflexivity within re- 
search. We draw from this literature a sit of six methodological issues 
relevant to the conduct of introspection in consumer research. Because 
of the recent publication of consumer behavior papers that rely ex- 
tensively or even exclusively on the researchers’ life experiences as 
data, we consider these methodological issues in detail regarding the 
conduct of researcher introspection. On the basis of substantive and 
methodological developments in other categories of introspection, 
researcher introspection is critiqued in terms of data collection and 
recording issues, its lack of separation of the roles of the researcher 
and introspector, and its exclusive focus on one individual. Because 
of the difficulties of overcoming critical methodological limitations 
inherent in this research approach, we conclude that researcher in- 
trospection has severely limited potential to contribute to future re- 
search in consumer behavior. In contrast, we suggest that appropriate 
use of guided introspection and reflexivity within research can be 
used to advance theory in consumer behavior. We conclude by dis- 
cussing the balance between openness and rigor necessitated by the 
pluralistic composition of the field of consumer research. 


WALLENDORE, Melanie (2000), Literally Literacy, 27 


(March), 505-511. 
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Literacy is a continuous, multidimensional indicator of proficiency in 
using written language. This essay reviews several recent books on 
literacy, and suggests some profound theoretical issues-about con- 
sumer behavior inspired by a sociocultural perspective on literacy. In 
particular, ties between literacy and six diverse research programs on 
consumer behavior are highlighted: responses to persuasion; affect 
and decision making; the meanings of products and brands; social 
marketing of health behaviors; consumption, identity, and resistance; 
and the impact of the internet on consumer behavior. In addition, 
questions both interesting and troubling about the impact of con- 
sumption on literacy are raised in the hope of encouraging future 
research. 
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the years, that vision has faded. Now the discipline faces inward, 
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a vocabulary is tested in two experiments in which subjects provided 
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erences than control subjects, (2) show improved cue discovery, and 
(3) show learning (i.e., increases in consistency over time). All results 
hold regardless of the functional form of the model used to assess 
subjects’ preference formation. 
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the opposite was true for experience attributes. These effects on fre- 
quency of mention and attribute importance were significantly weaker 
under high-involvement than under low-involvement conditions. 


WRIGHT, Peter (1975), Factors Affecting Cognitive Resis- 
tance to Advertising, 2 (June), 1-9. 


This article examines the relationships between three personal char- 
acteristics of adult females and their cognitive responses to a com- 
mercial message under different reception conditions. Two trait-type 
characteristics, general social confidence and information-processing 
confidence, and one acute characteristic, peer-designated topical opin- 
ion leadership, were studied. These factors did affect counter-response 
activities as hypothesized. 


WRIGHT, Peter see BITHER, Stewart W. (June 1977) 


WRIGHT, Peter (1979), Concrete Action Plans in TV Mes- 
sages to Increase Reading of Drug Warnings, 6 (De- 
cember), 256-269. 


A field experiment tested the effect of exposure to messages, added 
to over-the-counter drug ads, which urged that package warnings be 
read. Combining concrete contextual language and a visual action 
demonstration produced a short-term increase in package inspections 
and in tendencies to read in-store warning signs. 


WRIGHT, Peter see WEITZ, Barton (December 1979) 


WRIGHT, Peter (1980), Message-Evoked Thoughts: Per- 
suasion Research Using Thought Verbalizations, 7 (Sep- 
tember), 151-175. 


Verbalizations of the thoughts evoked by an advocacy message are 
used as data in many persuasion experiments. In this article, the theory 
and measurement principles underlying such research are examined, 
and a review of empirical evidence on the relationship between ex- 
perimental treatments, verbalized thoughts, and ensuing topical judg- 
ments is presented. The conclusion is that verbalized thoughts may 
be valid indicants of some audience processing activities. 


WRIGHT, Peter and Peter D. RIP (1980), Product Class 


Advertising Effects on First-Time Buyers’ Decision 
Strategies, 7 (September), 176-188. 


High school students judged college preferences after reading mes- 
sages promoting various colleges. The messages varied the degree of 
similarity in the attributes or the comparison procedure discussed and 
the use of imagery instructions. Thought verbalizations and utility 
functions indicated that product class advertising can influence how 
people attack unfamiliar choices. 


WRIGHT, Peter see KIRMANI, Amna (December 1989) 
WRIGHT, Peter see FRIESTAD, Marian (June 1994) 
WRIGHT, Peter see FRIESTAD, Marian (June 1995) 
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WRIGHT, Peter (2002), Marketplace Metacognition and So- 
cial Intelligence, 28 (March), 677-682. 


Consumers develop over their life span a pragmatic expertise in mar- 
ketplace metacognition and marketplace interactions. Marketplace 
metacognition and social intelligence refer to people’s beliefs about 
their own mental states and the mental states, strategies, and intentions 
of others as these pertain directly to the social domain of marketplace 
interactions. Drawing from the recent study of evolutionary psy- 
chology, theory of mind, multiple life-span intelligences, and every- 
day persuasion knowledge, I discuss the importance to our field of 
studying marketplace metacognition and social intelligence and of 
research-based consumer education programs on those topics. 


WRIGHT, Robert R. see BEARDEN, William O. et al. (De- 
cember 1979). 


WYER, Robert S., Jr. see HONG, Sung-Tai (September 
1989) 


WYER, Robert S., Jr. see HONG, Sung-Tai (December 
1990) 


WYER, Robert S., Jr. see SHRUM, L. J. et al. (March 1998) 


WYER, Robert S., Jr. see BRILEY, Donnel A. (December 
2002) 


YADAV, Manjit S. see Klein, Noreen M. (March 1989). 


YADAV, Manjit S. (1994), How Buyers Evaluate Product 
Bundles: A Model of Anchoring and Adjustment, 21 
(September), 342-353. 


Bundling, the joint offering of two or more items, is a common selling 
strategy, yet little research has been conducted on buyers’ evaluation 
of bundle offers. We developed and tested a model of bundle eval- 
uation in which buyers anchored their evaluation on the item per- 
ceived as most important and then made adjustments on the basis of 
their evaluations of the remaining bundle items. The results of two 
computerized laboratory experiments suggested that people tend to 
examine bundle items in a decreasing order of perceived importance 
and make adjustments to form their overall evaluation of the bundle. 


YAGER, Ronald R. (1979), On “A Programming Model of 


Consumer Choice Among Multiattributed Brands,” 6 
(December), 317-319. 


YALCH, Richard F. see STEINBERG, Sandon A. (March 
1978) 


YALCH, Richard F. see TYBOUT, Alice M. (March 1980) 
YALCH, Richard F. see SCOTT, Carol A. (June 1980) 


YALCH, Richard see KEHRET-WARD, Trudy (March 
1984) 


YALCH, Richard F. and Rebecca ELMORE-YALCH 
(1984), The Effect of Numbers on the Route to Per- 
suasion, 11 (June), 522-527. 


A recently introduced model of the audience response to persuasive 
communications is discussed and used to develop hypotheses about 
the likely effects of a message quantification strategy. The predicted 
effects are tested in an experiment and the results are discussed in 
terms of communications and marketing implications. 


Youjae (1990), The Effects of Contextual Priming in 
Print Advertisements, 17 (September), 215-222. 


This study investigated one particular way that contextual materials 
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can affect the processing of ambiguous product information in print 
ads. It was proposed that prior exposure to contextual factors can 
prime certain product attributes and subsequently increase the like- 
lihood that consumers interpret product information in terms of these 
activated attributes, thereby affecting the evaluation of the advertised 
brand. Two experiments were conducted to test the hypothesis, and 
the results demonstrated that specific attributes relevant to evaluating 
the advertised brand varied in their accessibility as a function of the 
context and that these variations influenced brand attitudes. 


YI, Youjae see BAGOZZI, Richard P. (March 1991) 
YI, Youjae see BAGOZZI, Richard P. et al. (March 1992) 


YOON, Carolyn (1997), Age Differences in Consumers’ 
Processing Strategies: An Investigation of Moderating 
Influences, 24 (December), 329-342. 


Relative to younger adults, older adults appear to exhibit greater use 
of schema-based, as opposed to detailed, processing strategies. This 
relationship is investigated in an experimental study that examines 
the moderating influences of two marketing-relevant variables, in- 
congruity of message items and optimal time of day. Signal detection 
analysis performed on recognition measures serves as a basis for 
assessing strategy use. Both older and younger adults, during their 
optimal times of day (morning and evening, respectively), engage in 
detailed processing, but this tendency is particularly pronounced for 
the elderly when exposed to high-incongruity cues. By contrast, dur- 
ing their nonoptimal time of day, older adults seem to rely on schema- 
based processing regardless of the level of incongruity, whereas 
younger adults remain relatively detailed in their processing strategies. 
Theoretical and practical implications for marketing are discussed. 


YU, Fang see HSEE, Christopher K. (June 2003) 
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ZAHORIK, Anthony J. see SHOCKER, Allan D. et al. (De- 
cember 1984) 


ZAICHKOWSKY, Judith Lynne (1985), Measuring the In- 
volvement Construct, 12 (December), 341-352. 


A bipolar adjective scale, the Personal Involvement Inventory (PII), 
was developed to capture the concept of involvement for products. 
The scale successfully met standards for internal reliability, reliability 
over time, content validity, criterion-related validity, and construct 
validity. Tests of construct validity demonstrated that the scores were 
positively related to perceived differences among brands, brand pref- 
erences, interest in gathering information about the product category, 
and comparison of product attributes among brands. 


ZAICHKOWSKY, Judy see CLAXTON, John D. et al. (De- 
cember 1980) 


ZAJONC, R. B. and Hazel MARKUS (1985), Must All 
Affect Be Mediated By Cognition? 12 (December), 
363-364. 


ZAJONC, Robert B. and Hazel MARKUS (1982), Affective 
and Cognitive Factors in Preferences, 9 (September), 
123-131. 


Affective factors play an important role in the development and main- 
tenance of preferences. The representation of affect can take a variety 
of forms, including motor responses and somatic reactions. This ex- 
plains why cognitive methods of preference change that are directed 
at only one form of representation have seldom been effective. 


ZALTMAN, Gerald (2000), Consumer Researchers: Take a 
Hike! 26 (March), 423-428. 


Consumer research needs broader intellectual peripheral vision. This 
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requires learning to see relevance in seemingly distant fields and 
taking ignorance as a friend. A particularly challenging but highly 
relevant topic concerns the (un)conscious mind and the essential unity 
of body, brain, mind, and society. The two books discussed here are 
exciting journeys into the biology of the (un)conscious mind and how 
it is ultimately shaped by society. 


ZAUBERMAN, Gal (2003), The Intertemporal Dynamics 
of Consumer Lock-In, 30 (December), 405-419. 


This article examines how dynamic changes in information cost struc- 
ture and time preferences affect consumers’ search and switching 
behavior over time and lead to lock-in. The information cost structure 
is conceptualized as a trade-off of initial setup costs and ongoing 
usage costs. Lock-in is defined as consumers’ decreased propensity 
to search and switch after an initial investment, which is determined 
both by a preference to minimize immediate costs and by an inability 
to anticipate the impact of future switching costs. The results of three 
experiments support the proposed mechanism. Experiment | shows 
that a small initial investment is sufficient to produce lock-in. Ex- 
periment 2 shows that the results of a prior investment on lock-in are 
not due to psychological commitment but to a shift in relative costs 
of incumbent and new options. Experiment 3 shows that respondents 
fail to anticipate how their prior investment will lock them in. 


ZEELENBERG, Marcel see INMAN, J. Jeffrey (June 2002) 
ZEELENBERG, Marcel see CARMON, Ziv (June 2003) 


ZEITHAML, Valarie A. (1982), Consumer Response to In- 
Store Price Information Environments, 8 (March), 
357-369. 


A laboratory experiment evaluated the impact of eight in-store in- 
formation environments on consumer processing of price information. 
Results reveal that the format of information provision significantly 
affected subjects’ cognitive, affective, and behavioral responses. Find- 
ings suggest that both item marking and a list of unit prices facilitate 
processing of grocery-store prices. 

ZEITHAML, Valarie A. see GILLY, Mary C. (December 
1985) 


ZETTELMEYER, Florian see PRELEC, Drazen et al. (June 
1997) 
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ZHANG, Shi see SCHMITT, Bernd H. (September 1998) 
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ZHOU, Nan see TSE, David K. et al. (March 1989) 


ZHOU, Rongrong and Dilip SOMAN (2003), Looking 
Back: Exploring the Psychology of Queuing and the 
Effect of the Number of People Behind, 29 (March), 
517-530. 


Queues are a ubiquitous phenomenon. This research investigates con- 
sumers’ affective experiences in a queue and their decisions to leave 
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the queue after having spent some time in it (reneging). In particular, 
we find in our first two studies that, as the number of people behind 
increases, the consumer is in a relatively more positive affective state 
and the likelihood of reneging is lower. While a number of expla- 
nations may account for this effect, we focus on the role of social 
comparisons. In particular, we expect consumers in a queue to make 
downward comparisons with the less fortunate others behind them. 
We propose that three types of factors influence the degree of social 
comparisons made and thus moderate the effect of the number behind: 
(a) queue factors that influence the ease with which social compar- 
isons can be made, (b) individual factors that determine the personal 
tendency to make social comparisons, and (c) situational factors that 
influence the degree of social comparisons through the generation of 
counterfactuals. Across three studies, we find support for each mod- 
erating effect. We conclude with a discussion on theoretical impli- 
cations and limitations, and we propose avenues for future research. 


ZINKHAN, George M. and Ali SHERMOHAMAD (1986), 
Is Other-Directedness on the Increase? An Empirical 
Test of Riesman’s Theory of Social Character, 13 (June), 
127-130. 


The historical trend in other-directedness, predicted by Riesman’s 
theory of social character, is examined through a content analysis of 
30 years of advertising that appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Popular Science magazines. Overall, the results of this trend 
analysis provide some support for Riesman’s theory, especially in the 
case of a male-oriented publication. 


ZINKHAN, George M., Martin §. ROTH, and Mary Jane 
SAXTON (1992), Knowledge Development and Sci- 
entific Status in Consumer-Behavior Research: A Social 
Exchange Perspective, 19 (September), 282-291. 


The communication patterns (1977 through 1988) between the Jour- 
nal of Consumer Research (JCR) and other related disciplines are 
examined from a social exchange perspective. As one way of as- 
sessing scientific status, we completed a citation analysis to consider 
both the journals that JCR authors cite and the journals that cite JCR. 
The results reveal that JCR performs an important bridging function 
between the psychology and marketing literatures. However, /CR has 
had considerably less impact on other cognate disciplines, in particular 
those represented by the members of its policy board. In general, we 
find that JCR does appear to be making some progress in achieving 
its goal of becoming an_ interdisciplinary consumer-research 
publication. 


ZINKHAN, George M. see LYNN, Michael et al. (Decem- 
ber 1993) 


ZINS, Michel A. see BETTMAN, James R. (September 
1977) 


ZINS, Michel A. see BETTMAN, James R. (September 
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252 
461 
534 
644 
708 

62 
121 
154 
424 
362 

94 
170 
178 


185 
199 
225 
273 
360 
368 
379 
449 
458 
76 
197 
269 
335 249 
344 285 
354 241 
433 319 
472 16 
498 37 
53 55 
66 70 
160 | 156 
172 260 
180 340 
192 
203 
215 324 
223 355 
242 348 
277 551 
440 72 
463 519 
52 
71 
145 
161 
17 
464 365 
69 394 
% 421 
34 368 
93 39 
180 33 
203 
317 242 
| 
556 
626 
87 
171 
294 
376 
489 105 | 
520 424 
535 257 
561 271 
575 418 
586 451 
601 586 
601 
154 366 
165 154 
176 373 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Murry and Dacin 

Keller and Block 

Dubé and Morgan 

Otnes, Lowrey, and Shrum 
Richins 

Garbarino and Edell 

Luce 

Strahilevitz and Myers 
Pham 

Aaker and Williams 

Lee and Sternthal 

Shiv and Fedorikhin 
Barone, Miniard, and Romeo 


Affect/Emotions/Mood 
Meloy 

Weiner 

Cooke, Meyvis, and Schwartz 
Wallendorf 

Adaval 

Janiszewski and Meyvis 
Pham, Cohen, Pracejus, and Hughes 
Howard and Gengler 

Roehm and Sternthal i 
Raghunathan and Irwin 

Dahl, Manchanda, and Argo 
Williams and Aaker 
Baumeister 

Keller, Lipkus, and Rimer 
Inman and Zeelenberg 
Moorman 

Escalas and Stern 

Adaval 

Pham and Avnet 

Herr and Page 


Aged Consumers 
Price, Arnould, and Folkman Curasi 
Schwarz 


See Older and Low-Income Consumers 


Agendas 
Balakrishnan, Patton, and Lewis 


Alcohol and Drug Research 
Shimp and Dyer 

Robertson, Rossiter, and Gleason 
Wright 

Lambert et al. 

Bearden and Mason 

Ornstein and Hanssens 
Lastovicka et al. 

Hoch and Loewenstein 

Rose, Bearden, and Teel 
Hirschman 

Moorman and Matulich 
Morris, Swasy, and Mazis 
Pechmann and Ratneshwar 


Ambiguity 
Kahn and Sarin 
Krishnamurthy and Sujan 


Ambivalence 
Otnes, Lowrey, and Shrum 


Analysis of Variance Interpretation 
Ross and Creyer 
Fern and Monroe 


22 (Mar. 
22 (Mar. 


1996) 
1996) 


23 (Sept. 1996) 


24 (June 
24 (Sept 
24 (Sept 
24 (Mar. 
24 (Mar. 
25 (Sept 
25 (Dec. 


26 (Sept. 


26 (Dec. 
26 (Mar. 


27 (Dec. 
27 (Dec. 
27 (Mar. 
27 (Mar. 
28 (June 
28 (June 


28 (Sept. 
28 (Sept. 
28 (Sept. 


28 (Dec. 
28 (Dec. 
28 (Mar. 
28 (Mar. 


1997) 
1997) 
. 1997) 

1998) 

1998) 
. 1998) 
1998) 
1999) 
1999) 
2000) 


2000) 
2000) 
2001) 
2001) 
2001) 
2001) 
2001) 
2001) 
2001) 
2001) 
2001) 
2002) 
2002) 


29 (June 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 


29 (Mar. 
30 (Dec. 
30 (Mar. 
30 (Mar. 


27 (Sept. 


29 (Mar. 


19 (Mar. 


6 (June 
6 (Dec. 
6 (Dec. 
7 (June 
7 (Sept. 
12 (Sept 
14 (Sept 
17 (Mar. 
19 (June 
19 (Sept 
20 (Sept 
21 (June 
21 (Sept 


2003) 
2003) 
2004) 
2004) 


2000) 
2003) 


1993) 


1979) 
1979) 
1979) 
1980) 
1980) 
. 1985) 
. 1987) 
1991) 
1992) 
. 1993) 
1994) 
. 1994) 


15 (Sept. 1988) 


26 (June 


24 (June 


1999) 


1997) 


20 (Sept. 1993) 
23 (Sept. 1996) 


439 
448 
156 

80 
127 
147 
409 
434 
144 
241 
115 
278 
386 


345 
382 
447 
505 

18 
167 
189 
257 
355 
473 
636 
670 
57 
116 
152 
566 
352 
503 
588 


179 
588 


Archival Data 
Bettencourt and Houston 


Argument Structure 
Munch, Boller, and Swasy 


Assessing Biases 
Keller and Staelin 


Assimilation/Contrast 
Niedrich, Sharma, and Wedell 
Raghunathan and Irwin 
Adaval and Monroe 

Adaval 


Associational Learning 
Shimp, Stuart, and Engle 


Attention 
Janiszewski and Warlop 
Ariely 


Attention Processes 
Celsi and Olson 
Janiszewski 


Attitude toward the Ad 
Brown and Stayman 


Attitudes 

Olshavsky and Summers 
Bettman 

Holbrook 

Farley, Katz, and Lehmann 
Holbrook and Huber 

Oliver and Berger 

Reibstein, Lovelock, and Dobson 
Belch 

Singer 

Shimp and Kavas 

Kahle and Homer 

Obermiller 

Cote, McCullough, and Reilly 
Erickson and Johansson 

Oliver and Bearden 

Kisielius and Sternthal 

Batra and Ray 

Jaccard, Brinberg, and Ackerman 
Kardes 

Mitchell 

Moore, Hausknecht, and Thamodaran 
Burke and Edell 

Tan and Farley 

Barwise and Ehrenberg 

Meyer 

Holbrook and Batra 

Edell and Burke 

Folkes 

Chattopadhyay and Alba 

Cox and Cox 

Schmitt, Leclerc, and DubeKaa-Rioux 
Lynch, Marmorstein, and Weigold 
Janiszewski 

Kardes 

Sheppard, Hartwick, and Warshaw 
Sanbonmatsu and Kardes 

Hastak and Olson 

Meyers-Levy and Tybout 
Kellaris and Cox 

Berger and Mitchell 

Fazio, Powell, and Williams 
Loken and Ward 


28 (Sept. 2001) 


20 (Sept. 1993) 


15 (Mar. 1989) 


28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 


18 (June 1991) 


20 (Sept. 1993) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 


15 (Sept. 1988) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 


19 (June 1992) 


1 (June 1974) 

1 (Sept. 1974) 

4 (Dec. 1977) 

5 (Sept. 1978) 

5 (Mar. 1979) 

6 (Sept. 1979) 

6 (Mar. 1980) 

9 (June 1982) 

11 (June 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 


S151 


313 


— = 
E10 
339 
355 
572 
352 
— 
290 
63 
30 
176 
138 
272 
113 
370 
56 
501 
954 
17 
188 
195 
432 
463 
36 l 
247 12 
256 85 
14 114 
121 540 
200 63 
257 155 
492 404 
421 
155 548 
208 1 
135 111 
236 122 
169 
(2S 225 
55 325 
379 
80 39 
113 
269 


$152 


Bagozzi and Warshaw 

Goldberg and Hartwick 

Schumann, Petty, and Clemons 

Yi 

Bolton and Drew 

Shimp, Stuart, and Engle 

Ratneshwar and Chaiken 

MacInnis and Park 

Mick 

Murry, Lastovicka, and Singh 

Allen, Machleit, and Kleine 

Bagozzi, Baumgartner, and Yi 

Mackenzie and Spreng 

Teas and Wong 

Chattopadhyay and Nedungadi 

Brown and Stayman 

Bone and Ellen 

Fisher and Price 

Morwitz, Johnson, and Schmittlein 

Munch, Boller, and Swasy 

Mano and Oliver 

Heath, McCarthy, and Mothersbaugh 

Tripp, Jensen, and Carlson 

Crowley and Hoyer 

Dabholkar 

Boush, Friestad, and Rose 

Haugtvedt et al. 

Haugtvedt and Wegener 

Maheswaran 

Park and Hastak 

Murry and Dacin 

Fitzsimons and Morwitz 

Morwitz and Pluzinski 

Sengupta, Goodstein, and Boninger 

Wianke, Bohner, and Jurkowitsch 

Venkataramani Johar, Jedidi, and Jacoby 

Lee and Mason 

Aaker 

Barone, Miniard, and Romeo 

Giirhan-Canli and Maheswaran 

McGuire 

Pham, Cohen, Pracejus, and Hughes 

Howard and Gengler 

Roehm and Sternthal 

Williams and Aaker 

Schlosser and Shavitt 

Dholakia and Morwitz 

Russell 

Nowlis, Kahn, and Dhar 

Brendl, Markman, and Messner 

Schwarz 

Carmon, Wertenbroch, and Zeelenberg 

Schlosser 

Campbell and Keller 

Adaval 

Brifiol, Petty, and Tormala 

Priester, Nayakankuppam, Fleming, and 
Godek 

Herr and Page 

Also see Multiattribute Models 


Attribute Analysis 
Oliver 


Attribution/Self-Perception 
van Osselaer and Alba 
Campbell and Kirmani 

Weiner 

Laverie, Kleine III, and Kleine 
Keller, Lipkus, and Rimer 


17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
27 (June 2000) 
27 (June 2000) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


20 (Dec. 1993) 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (June 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
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Attribution Theory and Self-Perception 


Robertson and Rossiter 

Ryans and Deutscher 
Robertson and Rossiter 
Calder and Burnkrant 

Scott 

Reingen 

Smith and Hunt 

Mizerski, Golden, and Kernan 
Tybout and Yalch 

Scott and Yalch 

Sparkman and Locander 
Allen 

Mizerski 

Kehret-Ward and Yalch 
Folkes 

Leonard-Barton 

Moore, Bearden, and Teel 
Lichtenstein and Bearden 
Folkes, Koletsky, and Graham 
Oliver and DeSarbo 

Folkes 

Lichtenstein and Bearden 
Rose, Bearden, and Teel 
Balakrishnan, Patton, and Lewis 
Oliver 

Tripp, Jensen, and Carlson 
Stern 

Park, Mothersbaugh, and Feick 
Kalyanaram and Little 


Autobiographical Memory 
Menon 
Krishnamurthy and Sujan 


Bargaining 

Dwyer 

Schurr and Ozanne 
Corfman and Lehmann 


Bargaining/Negotiation 
Bazerman 
Kamins, Dréze, and Folkes 


Base-Rate Utilization 
Ofir and Lynch 


Bayesian Analysis and Inference 


Brinberg, Lynch, and Sawyer 
Raman 


Bayesian Inference 
Arora and Huber 
Anderson and Salisbury 


Behavior Change 
Winett and Kagel 


Behavioral Decision Theory 
Diamond 

Muthukrishnan 

Dhar and Sherman 

Alba and Hutchinson 

Briley, Morris, and Simonson 
Ariely 

Ariely and Levav 

Heath et al. 

Carmon and Ariely 

Okada 

Soman 

Chernev 

Bazerman 


1 (June 1974) 
2 (Dec. 1975) 
3 (June 1976) 
4 (June 1977) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 
5 (Sept. 1978) 
5 (Dec. 1978) 
6 (Sept. 1979) 
6 (Mar. 1980) 
7 (June 1980) 
7 (Dec. 1980) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
9 (Dec. 1982) 
10 (Mar. 1984) 
10 (Mar. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
16 (June 1989) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 


20 (Dec. 1993) 
26 (June 1999) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
20 (June 1993) 


27 (Mar. 2001) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 


19 (Sept. 1992) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 


28 (Sept. 2001) 
30 (June 2003) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 


15 (Sept. 1988) 
22 (June 1995) 
23 (Dec. 1996) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 


172 13 
192 237 i 
215 58 
375 29 
1 156 
52 96 
161 149 
411 123 
441 406 ’ 
493 32 
505 219 ‘ 
519 381 
536 301 
26 104 
34 398 
93 914 
477 90 
46 290 
294 534 4 
451 495 
520 548 1 
535 55 
561 1 
100 637 
165 418 
176 
205 601 
354 71 
534 408 
439 
1 
351 55 
170 
680 
340 939 
386 124 
96 
622 
189 
257 
636 
101 
319 | 
463 
588 
184 115 
292 
559 
= 
98 
193 
123 
279 
291 
1 360 
69 433 
382 460 
659 475 
/ 499 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Muthukrishnan and Kardes 
Swait and Adamowicz 
Johnson 

Loewenstein 

Inman and Zeelenberg 
Kivetz and Simonson 
Raghubir and Srivastava 
Briley and Wyer, Jr. 

Brendl, Markman, and Messner 
Hamilton 

Hsee, Yu, Zhang, and Zhang 


Carmon, Wertenbroch, and Zeelenberg 


Chernev 
McGraw, Tetlock, and Kristel 
Luce, Jia, and Fischer 


Beliefs 

Giirhan-Canli and Maheswaran 
Ahluwalia and Giirhan-Canli 
van Osselaer and Janiszewski 
Meyvis and Janiszewski 

Areni 

Brifiol, Petty, and Tormala 


Beliefs and Intentions 
Cote, McCullough, and Reilly 
Erickson and Johansson 


Brand Equity/Extensions 

van Osselaer and Alba 

Ahluwalia and Giirhan-Canli 
Muniz, Jr. and O’Guinn 

DeSarbo, Kim, Choi, and Spaulding 
van Osselaer and Alba 
Giirhan-Canli 

Campbell and Keller 

Adaval 


Brand Extensions 
Barone, Miniard, and Romeo 


Brand Loyalty 

Ahluwalia 

Muniz, Jr. and O’Guinn 

Holt 

DeSarbo, Kim, Choi, and Spaulding 
Coulter, Price, and Feick 


See Product and Brand Choice 


Brand/Product Positioning 
Pan and Lehmann 
Schmitt, Pan, and Tavassoli 


Brand Relationships 
Fournier 


Buyer-Seller Interaction 
Campbell and Kirmani 
Bazerman 

Wright 

Dholakia and Morwitz 
Kamins, Dréze, and Folkes 


Care Competency 
Anderson and Shugan 


Case Study 
Wilk 


Categorization 
Sujan 
Loken and Ward 


28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 


26 (Mar. 2000) 


27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 


20 (June 1993) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


18 (Sept. 1991) 


28 (Sept. 2001) 


12 (June 1985) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 


89 
135 


Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
Stayman, Alden, and Smith 
Goodstein 

Huffman and Houston 
Maheswaran 

Heath and Soll 

Peracchio and Tybout 
Ratneshwar, Pechmann, and Shocker 
Gregan-Paxton and John 
Gourville 

Schmitt and Zhang 

Tavassoli 

Barone, Miniard, and Romeo 
Desai and Hoyer 

Moreau, Markman, and Lehmann 
Niedrich, Sharma, and Wedell 
Campbell and Goodstein 
Loewenstein 


Categorization and Concept Formation 


Hutchinson and Alba 


Cathexis 
Belk 


Causal Modeling 

Oliver and Berger 

Fornell 

Bagozzi 

Dillon, Madden, and Mulani 
Holbrook 

Gerbing and Anderson 

Shimp and Kavas 
Joachimsthaler and Lastovicka 
Oliver and Bearden 

Folkes, Koletsky, and Graham 
Johnson and Fornell 

Qualls 

Holbrook and Batra 
Pavelchak, Antil, and Munch 
Denison and Fornell 

Yi 

Bagozzi and Yi 

Srinivasan and Ratchford 
Wilkes 

Fisher and Price 

Durvasula et al. 

Dabholkar 

Lacher and Mizerski 
Steenkamp and Baumgartner 
MacKenzie 

Escalas and Stern 

Jarvis, MacKenzie, and Podsakoff 


Changing Values and Demographics 
Schaninger and Danko 


Charity and Gift Giving 
Belk 

Pessemier, Bemmaor, and Hanssens 
Burnett 

Sherry 

Brockner et al. 

Rook 

Belk 

Belk 

Fraser, Hite, and Sauer 

Belk, Wallendorf, and Sherry 
Frenzen and Davis 

Mick and Demoss 

Fischer and Arnold 


18 (Sept. 1991) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (Dec. 1996) 
23 (Dec. 1996) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 


18 (Dec. 1991) 


15 (Sept. 1988) 


6 (Sept. 1979) 

9 (Mar. 1983) 

9 (Mar. 1983) 

10 (Sept. 1983) 
10 (Sept. 1983) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
25 (June 1998) 
28 (June 2001) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 


19 (Mar. 1993) 


3 (Dec. 1976) 

4 (Dec. 1977) 

8 (June 1981) 

10 (Sept. 1983) 
11 (June 1984) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
14 (June 1987) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
16 (June 1989) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 


$153 
145 
240 
87 
331 = 
499 
116 
| 199 = 
240 
400 
463 
492 
| 170 
386 
170 = 
219 = 
339 
439 
499 
96 
371 
202 
618 
168 
| 139 
188 
195 
449 
I 209 
He 
795 
830 
108 324 
092 534 
352 214 
352 214 
26 
| 360 
386 360 
| 215 
217 
412 
292 
477 
i 626 
100 
366 
78 
159 
| on 
677 31 
| 522 157 
611 
| 251 
| 26 
26 
284 
1 
308 
322 
| 333 


$154 


Garner and Wagner 

Otnes, Lowrey, and Kim 
Belk and Coon 

Babin, Darden, and Griffin 
Kleine, Kleine, and Allen 
Strahilevitz and Myers 
Fisher and Ackerman 

Ruth, Otnes, and Brunel 
Wooten 

Price, Arnould, and Folkman Curasi 
Joy 

Lowrey, Otnes, and Ruth 
Also see Situational Factors 


Child and Adolescent Consumers 
Macklin 

Boush, Friestad, and Rose 

Pechmann and Ratneshwar 

Beatty and Talpade 

Gregan-Paxton and John 


Child/Adolescent Consumer 
Moore and Lutz 
Pechmann and Knight 


Child Consumers 
Robertson and Rossiter 
Goldberg and Gorn 

Moore and Stephens 

Ryans and Deutscher 
Robertson and Rossiter 
Gorn and Goldberg 
Goldberg and Gorn 
Goldberg, Gorn, and Gibson 
Robertson, Rossiter, and Gleason 
Bearden, Teel, and Wright 
Heslop and Ryans 

Gorn and Goldberg 

Capon and Kuhn 

Banks and Gupta 

Riecken and Samli 

Roedder 

Belk, Bahn, and Mayer 
Gorn and Goldberg 

Belk, Mayer, and Driscoll 
Moschis 

Gorn and Florsheim 

John and Whitney 

John and Cole 

Bahn 

Macklin 

Brucks, Armstrong, and Goldberg 
John and Sujan 

Cox, Cox, and Moschis 
Peracchio 

Peracchio 

Macklin 

Gregan-Paxton and John 
John 

Also see Adolescent Consumers 


Choice (Brand or Product Level) 


Simonson and Nowlis 

Briley, Morris, and Simonson 

Heath et al. 

Hutchinson, Kamakura, and Lynch, Jr. 
Ratchford 

Chernev 

Muthukrishnan and Kardes 

Inman 


18 (Dec. 1991) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 
27 (June 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 


27 (June 2000) 
29 (June 2002) 


1 (June 1974) 
1 (Sept. 1974) 
2 (Sept. 1975) 
2 (Dec. 1975) 
3 (June 1976) 
4 (Sept. 1977) 
5 (June 1978) 
5 (Sept. 1978) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
6 (Mar. 1980) 
6 (Mar. 1980) 
7 (Dec. 1980) 
7 (Dec. 1980) 
8 (June 1981) 
8 (Sept. 1981) 
9 (June 1982) 
9 (Sept. 1982) 
10 (Mar. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
23 (Dec. 1996) 
24 (June 1997) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
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Arora and Huber 

Louviere 

Allen 

Shapiro and Spence 

DeSarbo, Kim, Choi, and Spaulding 
Kivetz and Simonson 

Mandel and Johnson 

Chernev 

Chakravarti and Janiszewski 
Janiszewski and Cunha, Jr. 


Priester, Nayakankuppam, Fleming, and 


Godek 


Choice Models 
Bettman 

Srinivasan and Kesavan 
Hansen 

Bettman and Zins 
Bernardo and Blin 
Park 

Lussier and Olshavsky 
Bonoma and Johnston 
Curry and Menasco 
Yager 

Blin 

Laroche and Howard 
Shugan 

Rao and Sabavala 
Farley and Lehmann 
Huber, Payne, and Puto 
McAlister 

Huber and Puto 
Cooper and Nakanishi 
Louviere and Hensher 
Grether and Wilde 
Johnson and Meyer 
Dwyer 

Johnson 

Berkowitz and Haines 
Hoyer 

Coursey 

Loken and Hoverstad 
Johnson and Levin 
Newman and Sheth 
Biehal and Chakravarti 
Jaccard, Brinberg, and Ackerman 
Winer 

Ratneshwar, Shocker, and Stewart 
Corfman and Lehmann 
Gensch and Javalgi 
Kahn, Moore, and Glazer 
Meyer 

Keller and Staelin 
Klein and Bither 

Puto 

Brooks and Earl 
Bryant 

Silver 

Kahn and Sarin 
Diamond 
Sheppard, Hartwick, and Warshaw 
Coursey 

Klein and Yadav 

Park, Iyer, and Smith 
Meyer and Johnson 
Menasco and Curry 
Simonson 

Arnould 

Johnson 

Hauser and Wernerfelt 


28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


30 (Mar. 2004) 


1 (June 1974) 
3 (Sept. 1976) 
3 (Dec. 1976) 
4 (Sept. 1977) 
4 (Sept. 1977) 
5 (Sept. 1978) 
6 (Sept. 1979) 
6 (Sept. 1979) 
6 (Sept. 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
6 (Mar. 1980) 
7 (Sept. 1980) 
8 (June 1981) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
9 (June 1982) 
9 (Sept. 1982) 
10 (June 1983) 
10 (June 1983) 
10 (Dec. 1983) 
10 (Mar. 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 


273 
506 
515 
603 

91 
199 
235 
170 
244 
534 


| 
368 
229 
393 
644 
327 
434 
262 
385 
84 
179 
239 
547 574 
154 
236 
332 
567 
154 
17 
31 192 
192 
319 
377 
3 
69 85 
80 465 
237 
58 141 
86 
22 
3 348 
247 
308 
414 = 
421 
225 
327 = 
57 
155 
169 
200 178 
382 
463 
962 250 
406 520 
297 
382 
229 
155 
452 = 
149 240 
= 301 
281 
251 
234 
183 = 
280 
| 325 
398 
411 
422 
157 422 | 
291 04 
324 
397 138 
475 239 
393 
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Moore 

Kahn and Meyer 

Glazer, Kahn, and Moore 

Huber and Klein 

Garner and Wagner 

Mayhew and Winer 

Burke et al. 

Simonson and Winer 
Krishnamurthi, Mazumdar, and Raj 
Mehta, Moore, and Pavia 
Hoffman and Holbrook 

Kardes et al. 

Corfman and Lehmann 

Dabholkar 

Kalyanaram and Little 

Dhar and Sherman 

Stiving and Winer 

Prelec, Wernerfelt, and Zettelmeyer 
Briesch et al. 

Bell and Bucklin 


Also see Information Processing; Preference 


Judgments 


Citation Analysis 
Leong 


Classical Conditioning 
McSweeney and Bierley 
Shimp, Stuart, and Engle 
Darley and Lim 

Shimp, Hyatt, and Snyder 


Clothing/Fashion 
Murray 


Cognitive Ability 
Capon and Davis 


Cognitive Elaboration 
Meyers-Levy 

Brown and Stayman 
Thomas 

Hawkins and Hoch 
Swinyard 

Munch, Boller, and Swasy 
Broniarczyk and Alba 
Burnkrant and Unnava 
Meyers-Levy and Peracchio 
Pham 

Shiv, Edell, and Payne 
Tavassoli 

Shiv and Fedorikhin 

Jain and Maheswaran 


Cognitive Mapping See Mental Mapping 


Cognitive Processes 
Giirhan-Canli and Maheswaran 
Alba and Hutchinson 

Ahluwalia 

Desai and Hoyer 

Carmon and Ariely 

Moreau, Markman, and Lehmann 
Wallendorf 

Adaval 

Aaker and Lee 

Bearden, Hardesty, and Rose 
van Osselaer and Janiszewski 
Luna and Peracchio 

Gershoff, Broniarezyk, and West 
Tavassoli and Han 

Loewenstein 


17 (June 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
23 (Dec. 1996) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 


15 (Mar. 


11 (Sept. 
18 (June 
20 (Dec. 
20 (Dec. 


29 (Dec. 


11 (June 


18 (Dec. 
19 (June 
19 (June 
19 (Sept. 
20 (Sept. 
20 (Sept. 
21 (Dec. 
22 (June 
22 (Sept. 
22 (Mar. 
24 (Dec. 
25 (June 
26 (Dec. 
26 (Mar. 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 


Menon, Block, and Ramanathan 
Adaval and Monroe 
Mothersbaugh, Huhmann, and Franke 
Shapiro and Spence 
Krishnamurthy and Sivaraman 
Schlosser and Shavitt 
Moorman 

Ahluwalia 

Nowlis, Kahn, and Dhar 
Nordhielm 

Mantel and Kellaris 

Schwarz 

Giirhan-Canli 

Janiszewski, Noel, and Sawyer 
Chernev 

Schlosser 

Menon and Raghubir 
Chakravarti and Janiszewski 
Jewell and Unnava 

Kang, Herr, and Page 

Peck and Childers 

Chakravarti and Janiszewski 
Brifiol, Petty, and Tormala 


Priester, Nayakankuppam, Fleming, and 


Godek 
Herr and Page 
Kumar and Krishnan 


Cognitive Processing 

Levin and Gaeth 

Hong and Wyer 

Garbarino and Edell 

Also See Information Processing 


Cognitive Response 

Wright 

Sternthal, Dholakia, and Leavitt 
Wright 

Wright and Rip 

Belch 

Toy 

Olson, Toy, and Dover 

Yalch and Elmore-Yalch 
Greenwald and Leavitt 

Hornik 

Hannah and Sternthal 

Gorn and Weinberg 

Swasy and Munch 

Kahle and Homer 

Sujan 

Batra and Ray 

Kardes 

Moore, Hausknecht, and Thamodaran 
Mackenzie 

Batra and Ray 

Bettman and Sujan 

Brucks, Armstrong, and Goldberg 
Chattopadhyay and Alba 
Hastak and Olson 

Oliver and Swan 

Batra and Stayman 

Anand and Holbrook 

Keller 

Ratneshwar and Chaiken 

Mick 

Mackenzie and Spreng 
Chattopadhyay and Nedungadi 
Scott 


Cognitive Structure 
van Osselaer and Janiszewski 


28 (Mar. 2002) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


15 (Dec. 1988) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 


2 (June 1975) 

4 (Mar. 1978) 

7 (Sept. 1980) 

7 (Sept. 1980) 

9 (June 1982) 

9 (June 1982) 

9 (Dec. 1982) 

11 (June 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 


28 (Sept. 2001) 


S155 
94 533 
; 508 572 
119 589 
346 603 
368 650 
62 101 
71 152 
133 270 
387 319 
470 371 
505 531 
62 588 
124 105 
100 138 
408 170 
193 184 
57 230 
118 244 
202 283 
128 420 
430 
487 
559 
1984) 619 
1991) 
1993) 489 374 
1993) 496 277 
| 147 
151 
1991) 358 176 
| 1992) 34 56 
1992) 83 66 
1992) 212 245 
1993) 271 522 
1993) 294 581 
1994) 393 615 
1995) 17 632 
1995) 121 
1996) 373 877 
1997) 285 954 
1998) 26 31 
1999) 278 
2 
2000) 358 
234 
141 
96 471 
123 
217 458 
309 372 
360 203 
489 242 
505 463 
52 
33 411 
121 519 
202 26 
284 461 
418 
499 202 


S156 


Tavassoli and Han 

Jewell and Unnava 
Chakravarti and Janiszewski 
Herr and Page 


Collecting 
Belk 


Communication 

Moore and Lutz 

McGuire 

Sen, Giirhan-Canli, and Morwitz 
Mothersbaugh, Huhmann, and Franke 
Areni 

Campbell and Keller 

Kumar and Krishnan 


Communications 

Thomas 

Zinkhan, Roth, and Saxton 
Hornik 

Frenzen and Nakamoto 
Friestad and Wright 
Morris, Swasy, and Mazis 
Boush, Friestad, and Rose 
Haugtvedt et al. 

Haugtvedt and Wegener 
Scott 

Schmitt, Pan, and Tavassoli 
Scott 

Unnava, Burnkrant, and Erevelles 
Wright and Lynch 

Friestad and Wright 
O’Guinn and Shrum 

Olsen 

Pham and Johar 

Shrum, Wyer, and O’Guinn 
Holbrook 


Companion Animals 
Hirschman 


Comparative Advertising 
Gorn and Weinberg 
Also see Advertising Effects 


Competition 
Burke and Srull 


Competitive Market Structure Analysis 
Fraser and Bradford 


Compliance 
Brockner et al. 


Component Scores 
Dillon, Mulani, and Frederick 


Comprehension Processes 
Celsi and Olson 


Compulsive/Impulsive Consumption 
Ariely and Levav 
Baumeister 


Confidentiality 
Singer 


Conflict 
Dhar, Nowlis, and Sherman 


Conjoint Analysis 
Green 


28 (Dec. 2001) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


15 (Sept. 1988) 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (June 2000) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


19 (June 1992) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
22 (June 1995) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 


20 (Mar. 1994) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 


15 (June 1988) 


11 (Dec. 1984) 


11 (June 1984) 


15 (Mar. 1989) 


15 (Sept. 1988) 


27 (Dec. 2000) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 


11 (June 1984) 


26 (Dec. 1999) 


1 (Sept. 1974) 


293 


61 
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Green and Devita 

Green and DeSarbo 

Green and Srinivasan 
Green, Rao, and DeSarbo 
Pekelman and Sen 

Currim, Weinberg, and Wittink 
Johnson and Meyer 

Levin and Johnson 
Holbrook 

Burke et al. 

Green, Helsen, and Shandler 
Teas and Perr 

Moore and Holbrook 
Mehta, Moore, and Pavia 
Lefkoff-Hagius and Mason 
Dowling and Staelin 

Swait and Adamowicz 
Arora and Huber 

Briley and Wyer, Jr. 

Bloch, Brunel, and Arnold 


Construct Validity 
Bagozzi and Yi 


Consumer Aesthetics 
Holbrook 


1 (Dec. 1974) 

5 (June 1978) 

5 (Sept. 1978) 

5 (Dec. 1978) 

5 (Mar. 1979) 

8 (June 1981) 

11 (June 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
21 (June 1994) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 


17 (Mar. 1991) 


26 (Sept. 1999) 


Consumer Behavior Literature Classification 


Hegelson et al. 


Consumer Behavior Theory 
Holbrook 

Kernan 

Calder and Tybout 
Anderson 

Belk 

Thompson, Locander, and Pollio 
O’Guinn and Faber 
Meyers-Levy 

Witkowski 

O’Guinn and Belk 
McCracken 

Kirmani and Wright 
Oliver and Swan 

Hauser and Wernerfelt 
Frenzen and Davis 
Rubin, Riney, and Molina 
Bagozzi and Warshaw 
Kirmani 

Scott 

Bergadaa 

Srinivasan and Ratchford 
Armstrong 

Shimp, Hyatt, and Snyder 
Kaufman, Lane, and Lindquist 
Cote, Leong, and Cote 
Deighton 

Wells 

Hirschman 

Celsi, Rose, and Leigh 
Boulding and Kirmani 
Kahn and Isen 
Wallendorf and Brucks 
Oliver 

Friestad and Wright 
Spiggle 

Holt 

Friestad and Wright 

Firat and Venkatesh 
Fournier 

Mick and Fournier 


10 (Mar. 1984) 


14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
15 (June 1988) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 


56 
58 


482 
283 | 
487 103 
588 187 
263 
67 
528 
593 
337 
31 483 
109 392 
399 384 
589 490 
168 470 
292 100 { 
602 119 
135 
282 551 4 
449 
360 
126 | 
165 
176 
205 
252 
461 
481 
708 128 
62 133 
278 136 
295 133 
249 129 
447 133 
144 147 
197 
616 227 
310 
393 
43 
223 
842 = 
289 
233 
273 
392 
362 
537 
111 
279 
418 
239 
343 
— 123 
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Moon 

Tsirors and Mittal 

Zaltman 

Also see Validity and Reliability 


Consumer Choice Models 
Levin and Gaeth 
Also see Choice Models 


Consumer Credit 
Day and Brandt 
White 

Hirschman 

Garcia 

Hirschman 

Garcia 

Kinsey 

Feinberg 


Consumer Education and Information 
Bettman 

Staelin 

Webbink 

McNeill and Wilkie 

Wright 

Bloom and Ford 

Crosby and Taylor 

Winett and Kagel 
Hjorth-Andersen 

Wilton and Myers 

Russo et al. 

Curry and Faulds 

Hutton et al. 

Friedman 

Kamakura, Ratchford, and Agrawal 
Marmorstein, Grewal, and Fishe 
Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
Barlow and Wogalter 

Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
Lavin 


Consumer Esthetics 
Holbrook 


Consumer Expenditures 
Soberon-Ferrer and Dardis 


Consumer Experience 
Thompson 


Consumer Expertise 

Herr 

Urbany, Dickson, and Wilkie 
Brucks and Schurr 
Maheswaran and Sternthal 
Moorman 

Armstrong 

Lynch, Chakravarti, and Mitra 
Hutchinson and Alba 

Rao and Sieben 

Morwitz, Johnson, and Schmittlein 
Huffman and Houston 
Moorman and Matulich 
Friestad and Wright 

Park, Mothersbaugh, and Feick 
Maheswaran 

Friestad and Wright 

Sirsi, Ward, and Reingen 
Peracchio and Tybout 
Mitchell and Dacin 
Gregan-Paxton and John 
Coupey, Irwin, and Payne 


26 (Mar. 2000) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 


15 (Dec. 1988) 


1 (June 1974) 
2 (June 1975) 
6 (June 1979) 
6 (Mar. 1980) 
7 (Mar. 1981) 
7 (Mar. 1981) 
8 (Sept. 1981) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 


2 (Dec. 1975) 
5 (June 1978) 
5 (Dec. 1978) 
6 (June 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
8 (June 1981) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
22 (June 1995) 


20 (Sept. 1993) 


17 (Mar. 1991) 


22 (Mar. 1996) 


16 (June 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 
23 (Dec. 1996) 
23 (Dec. 1996) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 


Sen 


Consumer Goals 
Thompson and Tambyah 


Consumer Information/Education 
Dickson 

Bazerman 

Wright 

Keller, Lipkus, and Rimer 


Consumer Learning 
Hutchinson and Alba 


Consumer Perceptions 
Lynch, Chakravarti, and Mitra 


Consumer Preferences 
Lynch, Chakravarti, and Mitra 


Consumer Research Methods 
Kassarjian 

Claxton, Ritchie, and Zaichkowsky 
Smith and Lux 

Wallendorf and Brucks 


Consumer Satisfaction/Dissatisfaction 
Westbrook 

Maddox 

Suranyi-Unger 

Kourilsky and Murray 
Heberlein, Linz, and Ortiz 
Gilly and Gelb 

Fornell and Robinson 

Folkes 

Andreasen 

Andreasen 

Gilly and Zeithaml 

Friedman and Churchill 
Folkes, Koletsky, and Graham 
Barwise and Ehrenberg 
Holbrook 

Brooks and Earl 

Oliver and DeSarbo 

Folkes 

Witkowski 

Oliver and Swan 

Bolton and Drew 

Richins 

Westbrook and Oliver 
Stayman, Alden, and Smith 
Deighton 

Arnould and Price 

Oliver 

Mano and Oliver 

Gardial et al. 

Babin, Darden, and Griffin 
Johnson, Anderson, and Fornell 
Dubé and Morgan 

Ratner, Kahn, and Kahneman 
Tsiros and Mittal 

Borgmann 


Consumer Socialization 
Ward 

Aldous 

McLeod 

Moschis and Moore 
Banks and Gupta 
Moschis 

Friedman 

Gorn and Florsheim 


25 (June 1998) 


26 (Dec. 1999) 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 


18 (Dec. 1991) 


18 (Dec. 1991) 


18 (Dec. 1991) 


4 (June 1977) 
7 (Dec. 1980) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 


7 (June 1980) 

8 (June 1981) 

8 (Sept. 1981) 

8 (Sept. 1981) 

9 (June 1982) 

9 (Dec. 1982) 

9 (Mar. 1983) 

10 (Mar. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
23 (Sept. 1996) 
26 (June 1999) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 


1 (Sept. 1974) 
1 (Sept. 1974) 
1 (Sept. 1974) 
6 (Sept. 1979) 
7 (Dec. 1980) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 


$157 
. 
401 
499 
677 
21 
58 325 
327 
a (284 
172 
(284 
169 
30 8 
206 308 
595 
256 339 
270 
43 
655 
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469 132 
48 183 
134 
327 
434 
289 
§2 bin 
373 135 
147 
236 = 
75 534 
63 
245 495 
216 
385 216 
372 
388 
84 
240 
67 362 
208 24 
409 418 
66 451 
362 548 
; 251 644 
284 695 
325 156 
256 1 
46 401 
190 418 
208 
71 1 
354 15 
62 16 
| 345 101 
177 327 
219 898 
266 927 
459 962 


$158 


John and Whitney 

Macklin 

Carlson and Grossbart 

Tse, Belk, and Zhou 

Holbrook and Schindler 

John and Sujan 

Cox, Cox, and Moschis 

Scott 

Fischer and Arnold 

Childers and Rao 

Boush, Friestad, and Rose 

Lavin 

Thompson and Hirschman 

O’Guinn and Shrum 

Rindfleisch, Burroughs, and Denton 

Shrum, Wyer, and O’Guinn 

John 

Wright 

Also see Adolescent Consumers; Child 
Consumers 


Consumer Welfare 
Kamakura, Ratchford, and Agrawal 


Consumer Welfare/Quality of Life 
Csikszentmihalyi 

Bazerman 

Moorman 

Wong, Rindfleisch, and Burroughs 


Consumer Well-Being 
Belk and Pollay 
Belk 


Consumption 

Deighton 

Otnes, Lowrey, and Shrum 
Richins 


Consumption Experience 
Holbrook et al. 

Celsi, Rose, and Leigh 

Holt 


Content Analysis 
Kassarjian 

Hegelson et al. 

Belk and Pollay 

Friedman 

Tse, Belk, and Zhou 
Deighton, Romer, and McQueen 
Hirschman 

Olney, Holbrook, and Batra 
Kolbe and Burnett 
Zinkhan, Roth, and Saxton 
Hirschman 

Bettencourt and Houston 


Context Effects 
Ofir and Lynch 
Pavelchak, Antil, and Munch 


Context Influences 
Kleine and Kernan 


Convenience 
Anderson and Shugan 


Country of Origin 
Erickson, Johansson, and Chao 


Coupon Usage 
Bagozzi, Baumgartner, and Yi 


12 (Mar. 1986) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
21 (June 1994) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 


15 (Dec. 1988) 


27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
29 (June 2002) 
30 (June 2003) 


11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 


19 (Dec. 1992) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 
20 (June 1993) 
22 (June 1995) 


4 (June 1977) 

10 (Mar. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
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Group/Interpersonal Influences 
Simonson and Nowlis 
Muniz, Jr. and O’Guinn 


19 (Mar. 1993) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 


17 (Mar. 1991) 


23 (Dec. 1996) 


27 (June 2000) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 


15 (Mar. 1989) 


2 (Dec. 1975) 

4 (Sept. 1977) 

5 (June 1978) 

5 (June 1978) 

6 (June 1979) 

9 (Sept. 1982) 

9 (Sept. 1982) 

10 (June 1983) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
13 (June 1986) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
25 (June 1998) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
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Tian, Bearden, and Hunter 
Kozinets 

Sen, Giirhan-Canli, and Morwitz 
Gershoff, Broniarczyk, and West 
Schlosser and Shavitt 

Hamilton 

Mandel 


Group Polarization 
Ward and Reingen 


Health Care Research 
Oliver and Berger 

Gelb and Gilly 

Andreasen 

Friedman and Churchill 
Moorman and Matulich 
Morris, Swasy, and Mazis 
Patterson, Hill, and Maloy 
Keller and Block 
Raghubir and Menon 
Luce and Kahn 

Also see Charity and Gift Giving 


Health, Nutrition, Safety 
Moorman 

Wansink and van Ittersum 
Kahn and Wansink 


Hedonic Consumption 
Holbrook et al. 
Lacher and Mizerski 


Hedonic Price Index 
Longstreth, Coveney, and Bowers 


Hermeneutics 
Arnold and Fischer 
Thompson, Pollio, and Locander 


Heuristics 
Stiving and Winer 


Heuristics and Biases 
Wallendorf and Brucks 
Cripps and Meyer 

Yadav 

Heath, Chatterjee, and France 
Heath and Chatterjee 
Raghubir and Krishna 


Hierarchical Models 
MacKenzie 


Historical Analysis 
Witkowski 

Belk 

Lavin 

Dickson 

Holt 


Houses 
Longstreth, Coveney, and Bowers 


Identity 
Belk 


Image Variables 
Erickson, Johansson, and Chao 


Imagery 
Childers, Houston, and Heckler 
Bone and Ellen 


28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 


17 (Dec. 1990) 


6 (Sept. 1979) 

6 (Dec. 1979) 

12 (Sept. 1985) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 
25 (June 1998) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 


29 (June 2002) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 


11 (June 1984) 


21 (June 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 


24 (June 1997) 


20 (Dec. 1993) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
23 (June 1996) 


28 (June 2001) 


16 (Sept. 1989) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
22 (June 1995) 
27 (June 2000) 
29 (June 2002) 


11 (June 1984) 


15 (Sept. 1988) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 


12 (Sept. 1985) 
19 (June 1992) 


694 


125 
93 


50 
537 67 
556 399 
578 418 
677 101 
139 492 
30 
(245 
240 305 
135 
492 
385 135 
677 ; 
491 
242 
206 
102 
= 152 
%3 455 
171 519 
183 
73 728 
611 366 
680 
TEL 4 
939 
142 
251 55 
324 
127 
| 
264 
289 
350 
440 339 
48 304 
234 342 
284 90 
472 268 
106 26 
310 
461 59 
1 
245 
454 
108 75 
1 
115 
198 
611 70 
637 
303 
43 
305 || 139 | 
38 
| 
385 
49 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Scott 

Mitchell, Kahn, and Knasko 
Keller and Block 

Unnava, Agarwal, and Haugtvedt 
Law, Hawkins, and Craik 

Pham 

McQuarrie and Mick 

Luce and Kahn 

Shiv and Huber 

Schlosser 


Immigrants 
Mehta and Belk 


Impulse Buying 
Hoch and Loewenstein 


Incongruity 
Meyers-Levy and Tybout 
Peracchio and Tybout 


Individual Differences 
Capon and Davis 
Moorman 

Moore, Harris, and Chen 


Industrial Buying 
Robertson and Wind 
Thomas 

Schurr and Ozanne 
Puto 


Inference Making 
Campbell and Kirmani 
Adaval 

Janiszewski and Meyvis 
Srivastava and Lurie 
Mukherjee and Hoyer 
Wells 

Wood and Lynch, Jr. 
Hamilton 

Folkes and Patrick 


Inference Processes 
Kardes 

Kirmani and Wright 

Dick, Chakravarti, and Biehal 
Kirmani 

Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
Kleine and Kernan 

Mick 

Ross and Creyer 

Simmons and Lynch 

Wells 

Coupey 

Peracchio and Meyers-Levy 
Alba et al. 

Broniarczyk and Alba 
Sawyer, Lynch, and Brinberg 
McQuarrie and Mick 
Peracchio and Tybout 
Inman, Peter, and Raghubir 
Prelec, Wernerfelt, and Zettelmeyer 
Tavassoli 

Johar and Simmons 

Brown and Carpenter 
Barone, Miniard, and Romeo 


Influence Strategies 
Palan and Wilkes 


21 (Sept. 1994) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 
23 (June 1996) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
26 (June 1999) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 


17 (Mar. 1991) 


17 (Mar. 1991) 


16 (June 1989) 
23 (Dec. 1996) 


11 (June 1984) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 


7 (June 1980) 

9 (Sept. 1982) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 


27 (June 2000) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 


15 (Sept. 1988) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 
23 (Dec. 1996) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
25 (June 1998) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 


24 (Sept. 1997) 


Information Acquisition 
Jacoby, Szybillo, and Busato-Schach 
Bettman and Kakkar 

Sheluga, Jaccard, and Jacoby 
Moore and Lehmann 

Capon and Burke 

Schaninger and Sciglimpaglia 
Malhotra 

Lehmann and Moore 

Capon and Davis 

Childers and Houston 

Winett and Kagel 

Deighton 

Hoyer 

Brucks 

Goering 

Childers, Houston, and Heckler 
Loken and Hoverstad 

Painton and Gentry 

Biehal and Chakravarti 

Wilton and Myers 

John, Scott, and Bettman 

Russo et al. 

Bloch, Sherrell, and Ridgway 
Hoch and Ha 

Urbany 

Alba and Hutchinson 

Sexton, Johnson, and Konakayama 
Brown and Reingen 

Rosen and Olshavsky 
Simonson, Huber, and Payne 
Brucks 

Van Houwelingen and Van Raaij 
Jacoby et al. 

Johar, Jedidi, and Jacoby 
Janiszewski 

Also see Information Processing 


3 (Mar. 1977) 

3 (Mar. 1977) 

6 (Sept. 1979) 

7 (Dec. 1980) 

7 (Dec. 1980) 

8 (Sept. 1981) 

10 (June 1983) 
10 (June 1983) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
16 (June 1989) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 


Information Disclosure See Labeling and Information Disclosure 


Information Overload 
Jacoby, Speller, and Berning 
Russo 

Jacoby, Speller, and Berning 
Jacoby, Chestnut, and Silberman 
Scammon 

Malhotra 

Formisano, Olshavsky, and Tapp 
Schmittlein and Morrison 
Jacoby 

Malhotra 

Alba and Marmorstein 

Keller and Staelin 

Meyer and Johnson 

Keller and Staelin 


Information Processing 
Berning and Jacoby 
Bettman 

Newman and Lockeman 
Huber 

McGuire 

Burnkrant 

Troutman and Shanteau 
Geistfeld 

Park 

Bettman and Zins 
Lussier and Olshavsky 
Webb 

Wright 

Weitz and Wright 


1 (June 1974) 
1 (Dec. 1974) 
2 (Sept. 1975) 
4 (Sept. 1977) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
10 (Sept. 1983) 
10 (Mar. 1984) 
10 (Mar. 1984) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 


1 (Sept. 1974) 
2 (Dec. 1975) 
2 (Dec. 1975) 
2 (Dec. 1975) 
2 (Mar. 1976) 
3 (June 1976) 
3 (Sept. 1976) 
4 (June 1977) 
5 (Sept. 1978) 
6 (Sept. 1979) 
6 (Sept. 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 


33 

68 
154 
119 
148 
419 
474 


$163 
252 
229 209 
448 233 
81 166 : 
91 296 
144 314 
37 208 
242 125 
202 132 
184 551 
643 
E398 763 
822 
S492 74 
125 
155 
7 39 240 
i 469 
38 
[ 551 48 
362 119 
| 257 
411 
24 55 
171 350 
939 440 
301 566 
117 
98 
291 
232 
18 290 
296 
| pM 
494 
416 
492 
125 
225 
344 
82 
160 147 
145 432 
311 436 
411 14 
14 200 
| 477 504 
489 510 
83 : 
190 
219 18 
I 393 169 
581 216 
| 424 229 
177 302 
68 21 
118 101 
| 26 48 
307 124 
372 141 
386 154 
225 
159 280 


$164 


Tyebjee 

Henry 

Capon and Kuhn 
Bettman and Park 
Beales et al. 

Hansen 

Smead, Wilcox, and Wilkes 
Crosby and Taylor 
Holbrook and Moore 
Roedder 

Schaninger and Sciglimpaglia 
Park and Lessig 
Zeithaml 

Dickson 

Biehal and Chakravarti 
Biekal and Chakravarti 
Capon and Kuhn 

Lynch and Srull 

Biehal and Chakravarti 
Edel! and Staelin 
Schmittlein and Morrison 
Punj and Stewart 

Rude and Kohout 
Gardner 

Glazer 

Johnson and Meyer 
Johnson and Russo 
Capon and Davis 
Greenwald and Leavitt 
Levin and Johnson 
Hornik 

Hannah and Sternthal 
Childers and Houston 
Ofir and Lynch 

Johnson 

Deighton 

Seymour and Lessne 
Hoyer 

Liefeld and Heslop 
Leonard-Barton 

Schurr and Ozanne 
Kahle and Homer 
Brucks 

Sujan 

Childers, Houston, and Heckler 
Johnson and Levin 
Smith and Houston 
Painton and Gentry 
Gardner 

Tsal 

Zajonc and Markus 
Biehal and Chakravarti 
John and Whitney 
Kisielius and Sternthal 
Jaccard, Brinberg, and Ackerman 
Wilton and Myers 
Kardes 

John, Scott, and Bettman 
Curry and Faulds 
Mackenzie 

Mick 

Hoch and Ha 

Batra and Ray 
Lichtenstein and Bearden 
John and Cole 

Bettman, John, and Scott 
Biiyiikkurt 

Bahn 

Alba and Hutchinson 
Cohen and Basu 


6 (Dec. 1979) 
7 (June 1980) 
7 (Dec. 1980) 
7 (Dec. 1980) 
8 (June 1981) 
8 (June 1981) 
8 (June 1981) 
8 (June 1981) 
8 (June 1981) 
8 (Sept. 1981) 
8 (Sept. 1981) 
8 (Sept. 1981) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
9 (June 1982) 


10 (June 
10 (June 


10 (Sept. 
10 (Sept. 


10 (Dec. 
10 (Dec. 
11 (June 
11 (June 
11 (June 
11 (June 
11 (June 
11 (June 
11 (June 


11 (Sept. 
11 (Sept. 
11 (Sept. 


11 (Dec. 
11 (Dec. 
11 (Dec. 
11 (Dec. 
11 (Mar. 
11 (Mar. 
11 (Mar. 
11 (Mar. 
12 (June 
12 (June 


12 (Sept. 
12 (Sept. 
12 (Sept. 
12 (Sept. 


12 (Dec. 
12 (Dec. 
12 (Dec. 
12 (Mar. 
12 (Mar. 
12 (Mar. 
12 (Mar. 
12 (Mar. 
13 (June 
13 (June 
13 (June 


13 (Sept. 
13 (Sept. 
13 (Sept. 
13 (Sept. 
13 (Sept. 


13 (Dec. 
13 (Dec. 
13 (Dec. 
13 (Dec. 
13 (Mar. 
13 (Mar. 


1983) 
1983) 
1983) 
1983) 
1983) 
1983) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1986) 
1987) 
1987) 
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MacInnis and Price 

Petroshius and Monroe 
Ratneshwar, Shocker, and Stewart 
Gaeth and Heath 

Gensch and Javalgi 

Kahn, Moore, and Glazer 
Bettman and Sujan 

Meyer 

Keller and Staelin 

Johnson and Fornell 

Klein and Bither 

Blair and Burton 

Puto 

Keller 

Ford and Smith 

Sujan and Dekleva 

Helgeson and Beatty 

Rosen and Olshavsky 
Meyers-Levy 

Chattopadhyay and Alba 
Folkes 

Mazursky and Schul 

Burke and Srull 

Munch and Swasy 

Brucks 

Schmitt, Leclerc, and DubeKaa-Rioux 
Lynch, Marmorstein, and Weigold 
Rothschild et al. 

Janiszewski 

Celsi and Olson 

Kardes 

Lichtenstein, Bloch, and Black 
Rao and Monroe 

Kahn and Sarin 

Diamond 

Johnson 

Sheppard, Hartwick, and Warshaw 
Pavelchak, Antil, and Munch 
Levin and Gaeth 

Sanbonmatsu and Kardes 
Anand, Holbrook, and Stephens 
Green, Helsen, and Shandler 
Klein and Yadav 

Park, Iyer, and Smith 

Jacoby and Hoyer 

Hastak and Olson 

Foxman, Tansuhaj, and Ekstrom 
Meyers-Levy and Tybout 
Lichtenstein and Bearden 

Herr 

Meyers-Levy 

Hong and Wyer 

McGill and Anand 
Meyers-Levy 

Fazio, Powell, and Williams 
Park and Smith 

Johnson 

Deighton, Romer, and McQueen 
Kirmani and Wright 

Ha and Hoch 

Brucks and Schurr 

Schul and Mazursky 

John and Sujan 

Rothschild and Hyun 
Janiszewski 

Maheswaran and Sternthal 
Inman, McAlister, and Hoyer 
Dick, Chakravarti, and Biehal 
Loken and Ward 

Hoyer and Brown 


13 (Mar. 
13 (Mar. 
13 (Mar. 
14 (June 
14 (June 
14 (June 
14 (Sept. 
14 (Sept. 
14 (Sept. 
14 (Sept. 
14 (Sept. 
14 (Sept. 
14 (Dec. 
14 (Dec. 
14 (Dec. 
14 (Dec. 
14 (Dec. 
14 (Dec. 
14 (Mar. 
15 (June 
15 (June 
15 (June 
15 (June 
15 (June 
15 (June 
15 (June 
15 (Sept. 
15 (Sept. 
15 (Sept. 
15 (Sept. 
15 (Sept. 
15 (Sept. 
15 (Sept. 
15 (Sept. 
15 (Sept. 
15 (Dec. 
15 (Dec. 
15 (Dec. 
15 (Dec. 
15 (Dec. 
15 (Dec. 
15 (Dec. 
15 (Mar. 
15 (Mar. 
15 (Mar. 
15 (Mar. 
15 (Mar. 
16 (June 
16 (June 
16 (June 
16 (June 
16 (Sept. 
16 (Sept. 
16 (Sept. 
16 (Dec. 
16 (Dec. 
16 (Dec. 
16 (Dec. 
16 (Dec. 
16 (Dec. 
16 (Mar. 
16 (Mar. 
16 (Mar. 
16 (Mar. 
17 (June 
17 (June 
17 (June 
17 (June 
17 (Sept. 
17 (Sept. 


1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1987) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1988) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 


473 
S11 
520 


295 
42 
225 
234 43 
11 71 
23 96 
37 141 
43 155 
103 200 
144 214 
208 240 
223 280 
357 301 
398 316 
431 363 7 
442 372 
449 379 
18 440 
1 522 
|| 
147 13 | 
303 55 | 
310 69 
510 117 
528 122 
542 169 
551 185 
581 199 
593 210 
615 225 
632 243 
643 
668 265 
741 280 
763 303 
810 325 
822 360 | 
868 374 
914 379 
939 386 
954 392 
411 
31 422 
125 449 
169 458 
214 481 
240 39 
281 55 
358 67 
363 76 
382 175 
406 188 
418 197 
463 280 
469 289 
1 300 
38 335 
134 344 
174 354 
196 409 
221 442 
234 452 
290 472 
297 53 
316 66 
357 74 
382 82 
411 111 
455 141 
| 
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Schumann, Petty, and Clemons 
Batra and Stayman 

Yi 

Heath 

Anand and Holbrook 
Nedungadi 

Hong and Wyer 

Moorman 

Herr, Kardes, and Kim 
Simmons and Lynch 
Ratneshwar and Chaiken 
Meyers-Levy and Maheswaran 
Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
MacInnis and Park 

Park, Milberg, and Lawson 
Lynch, Chakravarti, and Mitra 
Hutchinson and Alba 

Huber and Klein 

Meyers-Levy 

Lichtenstein, Burton, and Karson 
Ozanne, Brucks, and Grewal 
Costley and Brucks 

Heckler and Childers 
Mackenzie and Spreng 

Ross and Creyer 
Cattopadhyay and Nedungadi 
Brown and Stayman 

Thomas 

Bone and Ellen 

Stayman, Alden, and Smith 
Rao and Sieben 

Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
Goodstein 

Swinyard 

Peracchio 

Janiszewski 

Crowley and Hoyer 

Macklin 

Peracchio and Meyers-Levy 
Alba et al. 

Maheswaran 

Broniarczyk and Alba 
Unnava, Burnkrant, and Erevelles 
Park and Hastak 

Wright and Lynch 
Meyers-Levy and Peracchio 
Meyers-Levy and Peracchio 
Olsen 

Sengupta, Goodstein, and Boninger 
Meyers-Levy and Tybout 
Shapiro, Macinnis, and Heckler 
Sen and Johnson 

Wanke, Bohner, and Jurkowitsch 
Peracchio and Meyers-Levy 
Pham and Johar 

Keller and Block 

Aaker and Maheswaran 

Yoon 

Gourville 

Shrum, Wyer, and O’Guinn 
Raghubir and Menon 

Sen 

Schmitt and Zhang 

Pham 

Bettman, Luce, and Payne 
Aaker and Williams 

Mantel and Kardes 

Dhar and Nowlis 

Shapiro 

Lee and Sternthal 


17 (Sept. 
17 (Sept. 
17 (Sept. 
17 (Sept. 
17 (Sept. 


17 (Dec. 
17 (Dec. 
17 (Dec. 
17 (Mar. 
17 (Mar. 
18 (June 
18 (June 


18 (Sept. 
18 (Sept. 
18 (Sept. 


18 (Dec. 
18 (Dec. 
18 (Dec. 
18 (Dec. 
18 (Dec. 
18 (Mar. 
18 (Mar. 
18 (Mar. 
18 (Mar. 
19 (June 
19 (June 
19 (June 
19 (June 
19 (June 


19 (Sept. 
19 (Sept. 


19 (Dec. 
20 (June 


20 (Sept. 
20 (Sept. 


20 (Dec. 
20 (Mar. 
21 (June 
21 (June 


1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1993) 
1993) 
1993) 
1993) 
1994) 
1994) 
1994) 


21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 


21 (Dec. 
21 (Dec. 
21 (Dec. 
21 (Mar. 


1994) 
1994) 
1994) 
1995) 


22 (Sept. 1995) 


22 (Mar. 
23 (Mar. 
23 (Mar. 
24 (June 
24 (June 
24 (June 


1996) 
1997) 
1997) 
1997) 
1997) 
1997) 


24 (Sept. 1997) 


24 (Sept 
24 (Dec. 
24 (Dec. 
24 (Dec. 
24 (Dec. 
24 (Mar. 
24 (Mar. 
25 (June 
25 (June 
25 (Sept 
25 (Sept 
25 (Dec. 
25 (Dec. 
25 (Mar. 
25 (Mar. 
26 (June 
26 (Sept 


. 1997) 
1997) 
1997) 
1997) 
1997) 
1998) 
1998) 
1998) 
1998) 

. 1998) 

. 1998) 
1998) 
1998) 
1999) 
1999) 
1999) 

. 1999) 


Lee and Mason 

Tavassoli 

Dhar, Nowlis, and Sherman 
Johar and Simmons 

Jain and Maheswaran 


Information Search 
Berning and Jacoby 

Claxton, Fry, and Portis 
Newman and Lockeman 
McEwen 

Moore and Lehmann 

Beales et al. 

Carlson and Gieseke 

Punj and Staelin 

Malhotra 

Lehmann and Moore 

Furse, Punj, and Stewart 
Schurr and Ozanne 

Kahle and Homer 

Brucks 

Wiener 

Russo et al. 

Bloch, Sherrell, and Ridgway 
Sproles 

Urbany 

Richins and Bloch 

Beatty and Smith 

Brown and Reingen 

Rosen and Olshavsky 
Simonson, Huber, and Payne 
Urbany, Bearden, and Weilbaker 
Brucks 

Urbany, Dickson, and Wilkie 
Ha and Hoch 

Hauser and Wernerfelt 
Brucks and Schurr 
Pechmann and Stewart 
Srinivasan and Ratchford 
Ozanne, Brucks, and Grewal 
Ross and Creyer 

Rao and Sieben 

Steenkamp and Baumgartner 
Cole and Balasubramanian 
Janiszewski and Warlop 
Huffman and Houston 
Moorman and Matulich 
Russo and Leclerc 

Grewal and Marmorstein 
Gregan-Paxton and John 
Greenleaf and Lehmann 
Moorthy, Ratchford, and Talukdar 
Gregan-Paxton and John 
Janiszewski 

Also see Information Processing 


Information Search/Acquisition 
van Osselaer and Alba 

Alba and Hutchinson 

Ariely and Levav 

Ratchford 

Gershoff, Broniarczyk, and West 
Mukherjee and Hoyer 

Meyvis and Janiszewski 

Mandel and Johnson 

Diehl, Kornish, and Lynch, Jr. 
Zauberman 

Kang, Herr, and Page 

Lurie 


26 (Sept. 1999) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 


1 (Sept. 1974) 

1 (Dec. 1974) 

2 (Dec. 1976) 

4 (Mar. 1978) 

7 (Dec. 1980) 

8 (June 1981) 

9 (Mar. 1983) 

9 (Mar. 1983) 

10 (June 1983) 
10 (June 1983) 
10 (Mar. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


$165 
192 156 
170 
203 
293 
215 
307 
237 207 
242 
263 
277 
362 18 
454 35 
477 216 
52 247 
63 296 
145 11 
161 357 
185 366 
284 125 
325 132 
346 417 
358 939 
380 954 
452 i 
464 245 
475 48 
26 257 
34 280 
83 
93 350 
240 
>: 440 
373 
87 
271 
281 
376 = 
561 
154 
| 233 
219 
2 
393 an 
481 
534 
708 
190 
408 
274 
453 
567 
186 
263 
178 
249 4 
295 
315 
329 
395 
| 447 123 
279 
52 
397 
64 
418 
108 
| 144 
| 618 
187 
241 
56 
335 
369 405 
16 420 
115 473 


$166 


Information Utilization in Judgment 
Ofir and Lynch 


Baumgartner 21 (Mar. 


Informed Consent 
Singer 11 (June 
Innovation and Diffusion 
Ostlund 

Rogers 

Midgley 

Mittelstaedt et al. 

Midgley and Dowling 
Olshavsky 

Robertson and Wind 

Wilton and Pessemier 
LaBay and Kinnear 
Dickerson and Gentry 
Silver 

Midgley 

Andreasen 

Joachimsthaler and Lastovicka 
Gatignon and Robertson 
Leonard-Barton 

Gilly and Zeithaml 

Wilton and Myers 
McCracken 

Sherry and Camargo 
Brown and Reingen 
Arnould 

Fisher and Price 

Oropesa 

Midgley and Dowling 
Frenzen and Nakamoto 
Mick and Fournier 

Moon 


1 (Sept. 


3 (Sept. 


8 (Sept. 

8 (Dec. 

10 (Sept 
10 (Mar. 
10 (Mar. 
11 (Dec. 
11 (Dec. 
11 (Mar. 
11 (Mar. 
12 (Dec. 
12 (Mar. 
13 (June 
14 (Sept 
14 (Dec. 
16 (Sept 
19 (Dec. 
19 (Mar. 
19 (Mar. 
20 (Dec. 
25 (Sept 
26 (Mar. 


Intentions 

Morwitz, Johnson, and Schmittlein 
Bagozzi 

Dholakia and Morwitz 

Schlosser 

Menon and Raghubir 


20 (June 
27 (Dec. 
29 (Sept 


Internet/Computing 


Moon 26 (Mar. 


Interpersonal Communication 
Moschis 
Thomas 


11 (Mar. 
19 (June 


11 (Sept. 1984) 


1995) 


1984) 


1974) 


2 (Mar. 1976) 
3 (June 1976) 


1976) 


4 (Mar. 1978) 
6 (Mar. 1980) 
7 (June 1980) 


1981) 

1981) 

. 1983) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1984) 
1985) 
1985) 
1985) 
1986) 
1986) 

. 1987) 
1987) 

. 1989) 
1992) 
1993) 
1993} 
1993) 

. 1998) 
2000) 


1993; 
2000) 
. 2002) 


30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 


2000) 323 


1985: 898 
1992} 83 


Interpersonal Influence See Group and Interpersonal Influence 


Interpersonal Prediction 


Hoch 15 (Dec. 


Interpretive Approaches 
Holbrook and O’ Shaughnessy 


Interpretive Methods 
Hirschman 


15 (Dec. 


15 (Dec. 


Interpretive Research 
Belk 

Smith and Lux 

Kover 

Levy 


19 (Dec. 
19 (Mar. 
21 (Mar. 
23 (Dec. 


Intertemporal Expenditure Comparisons 
Rubin, Riney, and Molina 


17 (June 


Introspection 
Gould 


1988) 315 


1988) 405 


1988) 344 


1992) 
1993) 
1995) 
1996) 


1990) 


18 (Sept. 1991) 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


Wallendorf and Brucks 
Gould 


Involvement 

Celsi and Olson 

Maheswaran and Sternthal 
Inman, McAlister, and Hoyer 
MacInnis and Park 

Murry, Lastovicka, and Singh 
Hawkins and Hoch 
Meyers-Levy and Maheswaran 
Celsi, Rose, and Leigh 
Goodstein 

Swinyard 

Janiszewski 

Mano and Oliver 

Dowling and Staelin 
Haugtvedt and Wegener 

Park and Hastak 

Wright and Lynch 
Meyers-Levy and Peracchio 
Sengupta, Goodstein, and Boninger 
Mantel and Kardes 

Ahluwalia 

Bargh 

Janiszewski, Noel, and Sawyer 
Coulter, Price, and Feick 

Joy and Sherry, Jr. 

Brifiol, Petty, and Tormala 


Judgment and Decision Making 
Meyers-Levy and Tybout 
Menasco and Curry 

Kellaris and Cox 

Holbrook and Schindler 
Simonson 

Hong and Wyer 

Urbany, Dickson, and Wilkie 
Fazio, Powell, and Williams 
Park and Smith 

Johnson 

Ha and Hoch 

Teas and Perr 

Hauser and Wernerfelt 
Brucks and Schurr 

Moore and Holbrook 

Inman, McAlister, and Hoyer 
Moore 

Loken and Ward 

Bagozzi and Warshaw 

Hoyer and Brown 

Ward and Reingen 

Hong and Wyer 

Herr, Kardes, and Kim 
Keller 

Simmons and Lynch 

Hoch and Loewenstein 

Kahn and Meyer 

Rao and Steckel 

Glazer, Kahn, and Moore 
Park, Milberg, and Lawson 
Lynch, Chakravarti, and Mitra 
Huber and Klein 
Meyers-Levy 

Ozanne, Brucks, and Grewal 
Costley and Brucks 

Ross and Creyer 

Simonson 

Simonson and Winer 
Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
Balakrishnan, Patton, and Lewis 


20 (Dec. 
21 (Mar. 


15 (Sept. 
17 (June 
17 (June 
18 (Sept. 
18 (Mar. 
19 (Sept. 
19 (Dec. 
20 (June 
20 (June 
20 (Sept. 
20 (Dec. 
20 (Dec. 
21 (June 
21 (June 
21 (Dec. 
21 (Mar. 
22 (Mar. 
23 (Mar. 
25 (Mar. 
29 (Sept. 
29 (Sept. 
30 (June 
30 (Sept. 
30 (Sept. 
30 (Mar. 


16 (June 
16 (June 
16 (June 
16 (June 
16 (Sept. 
16 (Sept. 
16 (Sept. 
16 (Dec. 
16 (Dec. 
16 (Dec. 
16 (Dec. 
16 (Dec. 
16 (Mar. 
16 (Mar. 
16 (Mar. 
17 (June 
17 (June 
17 (Sept. 
17 (Sept. 
17 (Sept. 
17 (Dec. 
17 (Dec. 
17 (Mar. 
17 (Mar. 
17 (Mar. 
17 (Mar. 
17 (Mar. 
18 (June 
18 (June 
18 (Sept. 
18 (Dec. 
18 (Dec. 
18 (Dec. 
18 (Mar. 
18 (Mar. 
19 (June 
19 (June 
19 (June 
19 (Dec. 
19 (Mar. 


1993) 
1995) 


1988) 
1990) 
i990) 
1991) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1993) 
1993) 
1993) 
1993) 
1993) 
1994) 
1994) 
1994) 
1995) 
1996) 
1997) 
1999) 
2002) 
2002) 
2003) 
2003) 
2003) 
2004) 


1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1989) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1990) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1991) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1992) 
1993) 


339 
719 


210 
66 
74 

161 

441 

212 

424 

1 
87 

271 

376 

451 

119 

205 

534 

708 

408 

351 

335 

270 

280 

138 

151 

259 

559 


634 
(50! 
| 23 
290 
31 
229 
425 
24 
162 
271 
225 
441 
445 
784 
830 
849 
914 
353 
469 
174 
350 
239 
477 
567 39 
611 87 
360 113 
123 119 
323 158 
175 
208 
388 289 
159 300 
230 384 
409 
490 
714 
94 
127 
141 
245 
277 
454 
463 
492 
508 | 
119 
185 
339 
595 
596 = 
163 poss 
464 
14 | 
105 | 
133 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Kardes et al. 

Lefkoff-Hagius and Mason 
Simmons, Bickart, and Lynch 
Frenzen and Nakamoto 

Mano and Oliver 

Folkes, Martin, and Gupta 
Heath, McCarthy, and Mothersbaugh 
Gardial et al. 

Coupey 

Dabholkar 

Dowling and Staelin 

Russo and Leclerc 

Jacoby et al. 

Cripps and Meyer 

Yadav 

Broniarczyk and Alba 
Thompson, Pollio, and Locander 
Park and Hastak 
Gregan-Paxton and John 
Sawyer, Lynch, and Brinberg 
Wernerfelt 

Heath, Chatterjee, and France 
Leclerc, Schmitt, and Dubé 
Greenleaf and Lehmann 
Heath and Chatterjee 

Menon and Kahn 

Raghubir and Krishna 

Heath and Soll 

West, Brown, and Hoch 
Chernev 

Meyers-Levy and Tybout 
Gregan-Paxton and John 

Sen and Johnson 

Prelec, Wernerfelt, and Zettelmeyer 
Garbarino and Edell 

Shiv, Edell, and Payne 
Gourville 

Luce 

Strahilevitz and Myers 
Coupey, Irwin, and Payne 
West and Broniarczyk 
Raghubir and Menon 

Pham 

Gourville and Soman 

Hsee and Leclerc 

Bettman, Luce, and Payne 
Strahilevitz and Loewenstein 
Mantel and Kardes 

Dhar and Nowlis 

Ratner, Kahn, and Kahneman 
Muthukrishnan and Ramaswami 
Luce and Kahn 

Shiv and Fedorikhin 

Dhar, Nowlis, and Sherman 
Brown and Carpenter 
Zaltman 

Simonson and Nowlis 

Alba and Hutchinson 

Briley, Morris, and Simonson 
Price, Arnould, and Folkman Curasi 
Shiv and Huber 
Ariely 

Fitzsimons 

Meloy 

Carmon and Ariely 

Cooke, Meyvis, and Schwartz 
Soman 

Chernev 

Adaval 

Muthukrishnan and Kardes 


20 (June 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (Sept. 1996) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
25 (June 1998) 
25 (June 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 
26 (June 1999) 
26 (June 1999) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
27 (June 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 


62 


Inman 

Swait and Adamowicz 

Pham, Cohen, Pracejus, and Hughes 
Fitzsimons and Shiv 

Niedrich, Sharma, and Wedell 
Raghunathan and Irwin 
Gershoff, Broniarczyk, and West 
Loewenstein 

Louviere 

Menon, Block, and Ramanathan 
Meyvis and Janiszewski 
Baumeister 

Inman and Zeelenberg 

Kivetz and Simonson 

Nowlis, Kahn, and Dhar 
Raghubir and Srivastava 

Brendl, Markman, and Messner 
Hsee, Yu, Zhang, and Zhang 
Carmon, Wertenbroch, and Zeelenberg 
Chernev 

Janiszewski, Silk, and Cooke 
Zauberman 

Kang, Herr, and Page 

Luce, Jia, and Fischer 

Lurie 

Pham and Avnet 

Kahn and Wansink 

Janiszewski and Cunha, Jr. 

Ofir 


Knowledge Assessment 
Park, Mothersbaugh, and Feick 


Knowledge/Expertise 
Celsi and Olson 


Labeling Effects 
Tepper 


Labeling and Information Disclosure 


Schneider 

McNeill and Wilkie 
Wright 

Crosby and Taylor 
Wiener 

Curry and Faulds 
Sherry and Camargo 
Friedman 

Moorman 

Barlow and Wogalter 
Johar and Simmons 


Language 

Schmitt, Pan, and Tavassoli 

McGuire 

Wallendorf 

Luna and Peracchio 

Tavassoli and Han 

Mothersbaugh, Huhmann, and Franke 
Areni 

Sherry, Jr. and Schouten 


Learning 

Meyer 

Stuart, Shimp, and Engle 
Hawkins and Hoch 

Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
Janiszewski and Warlop 

Huffman and Houston 

Peracchio 

Alba et al. 

Unnava, Burnkrant, and Erevelles 


28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


21 (June 1994) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 


4 (Sept. 1977) 
6 (June 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
8 (June 1981) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
13 (June 1986) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
20 (June 1993) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 


21 (Dec. 1994) 
27 (June 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 


14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 


$167 
= 105 
100 135 

316 167 
360 224 
451 339 
467 355 
520 418 
548 499 

83 506 
100 533 
119 618 
274 670 
291 116 
304 199 
342 319 
393 335 
432 463 
534 1 
567 15 
581 170 
627 311 
90 405 
110 420 
186 464 
268 473 
285 503 
26 519 
40 534 
120 612 
304 
105 
147 210 
285 
409 
434 
459 67 
38 1 
52 256 
144 43 
160 245 
175 134 
187 174 
276 434 
335 362 
369 147 
l 307 
70 
293 109 
505 
372 
284 
423 482 
49 589 
123 168 
157 218 
179 
202 
233 155 
249 334 
345 212 
360 373 
447 171 
460 190 
475 281 
1 219 
89 481 


$168 


West 

Unnava, Agarwal, and Haugtvedt 
West, Brown, and Hoch 
Gregan-Paxton and Roedder John 
Law, Hawkins, and Craik 

Braun 

Lee and Sternthal 

John 

Jain and Maheswaran 

van Osselaer and Alba 

Alba and Hutchinson 

Cooke, Meyvis, and Schwartz 
van Osselaer and Janiszewski 
Roehm and Sternthal 

Wood and Lynch, Jr. 

van Osselaer and Alba 

Cowley and Mitchell 


Learning Theory 
Allen and Madden 


Bierley, McSweeney, and Vannieuwkerk 


Leisure and Recreation 
Darden and Perrault 

Bryant and Gerner 

Unger and Kernan 

Hornik 

Holbrook et al. 

Bloch, Sherrell, and Ridgway 
Holbrook and Grayson 
Havlena and Holbrook 
Barwise and Ehrenberg 
Holbrook and Schindler 
Arnould and Price 

Babin, Darden, and Griffin 
Schouten and McAlexander 
Thompson and Tambyah 
Borgmann 

Kozinets 

MacCannell 


Life Cycle See Family Life Cycle 


Life Style 
Kaufman, Lane, and Lindquist 


Lifestyle and Psychographics 
Cosmas 

Hoch 

Novak and MacEvoy 
Kamakura and Mazzon 
Kamakura and Novak 
Richins and Dawson 
Schaninger and Danko 
Holbrook 

Holt 

Belk and Costa 
Lastovicka et al. 
Thompson and Tambyah 
Ratchford 

Thompson and Troester 
Also see Personality 


Linguistics 


Koslow, Shamdasani, and Touchstone 


23 (June 1996) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (Sept. 1996) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
27 (June 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 


12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 


2 (Sept. 1975) 

8 (Sept. 1981) 

9 (Mar. 1983) 

11 (June 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
14 (June 1987) 
16 (June 1989) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
22 (June 1995) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
28 (June 2001) 
29 (June 2002) 


18 (Dec. 1991) 


8 (Mar. 1982) 

15 (Dec. 1988) 
17 (June 1990) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 
26 (June 1999) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 


20 (Mar. 1994) 


Literary Criticism and Consumer Research 


Stern 
Stern 
Stern 


19 (Mar. 1993) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
23 (Sept. 1996) 


68 
81 
120 
266 
91 
319 
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Literary Theory 
Sherry, Jr. and Schouten 
Escalas and Stern 


Literature Review 
Jarvis, MacKenzie, and Podsakoff 


29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 


30 (Sept. 2003) 


218 
566 


199 


Low-Income Consumers See Older and Low-Income Consumers 


Low Involvement 
Burnkrant 

Swinyard and Coney 
Olshavsky and Granbois 
Tyebjee 

Ursic’ 

Olshavsky and Granbois 
Hansen 

Dickinson 

Crosby and Taylor 
Petty, Cacioppo, and Schumann 
Greenwald and Leavitt 
Hoyer 

Gatignon and Robertson 
Kahle and Homer 
Obermiller 

Smith and Houston 
Allen and Madden 
Zaichkowsky 

Batra and Ray 

13 (Sept. 1986) 


Richins and Bloch 
MacInnis and Price 
Alba and Marmorstein 
Barwise and Ehrenberg 
Gensch and Javalgi 
Beatty and Smith 
Helgeson and Beatty 
Burke and Srull 
Janiszewski 

Shiv and Fedorikhin 


Macro Consumer Behavior 
Belk 

Witkowski 

O’Guinn and Belk 
McCracken 

Sherry 

Murray and Ozanne 

Belk and Coon 

Lynn, Zinkhan, and Harris 
Csikszentmihalyi 
Anderson and Salisbury 


Managerial Judgment 
Hoch 


Market Segmentation 

Green, Carmone, and Wachspress 
Green and Carmone 

Fine 

Wetzel and Hoffer 

Wallendorf and Reilly 

DeSarbo and De Soete 
Andreasen 

Ornstein and Hanssens 
Deshpande, Hoyer, and Donthu 
Gensch and Javalgi 

Schmitt, Leclerc, and DubeKaa-Rioux 
Holbrook and Schindler 

Novak and MacEvoy 


3 (June 1976) 
5 (June 1978) 
6 (Sept. 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
7 (Dec. 1980) 
7 (Dec. 1980) 
8 (June 1981) 
9 (June 1982) 
9 (Mar. 1983) 
10 (Sept. 1983) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 


13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 


12 (Dec. 1985) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
17 (June 1990) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
30 (June 2003) 


15 (Dec. 1988) 


3 (Dec. 1976) 
3 (Mar. 1977) 
7 (June 1980) 
9 (Sept. 1982) 
10 (Dec. 1983) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
14 (June 1987) 
15 (June 1988) 
16 (June 1989) 
17 (June 1990) 


21 
41 


— = 
115 
183 
358 
1 ' 
123 
447 i 
202 93 
257 295 
416 331 
539 333 
443 23 
115 
135 
316 
822 
849 
93 954 
154 7 
381 214 
374 
394 234 
63 280 
119 473 
24 14 
644 63 
43 a 
214 83 
418 379 
67 55 
278 
216 
52 27 
310 
453 
315 129 
105 393 
208 478 
119 267 
303 115 
245 ‘ 
396 3515 
218 
85 170 
214 217 
397 
550 195 
292 : 
601 | 
784 
575 200 
214 
71 
556 122 
136 105 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Kamakura and Mazzon 

Kamakura and Novak 

Schaninger and Danko 

Midgley and Dowling 

Tepper 

Webster 

Schouten and McAlexander 

Bearden, Hardesty, and Rose 

Bloch, Brunel, and Arnold 

Also see Adolescent Consumers; Child 
Consumers; Older and Low-Income 
Consumers 


Market Structure 
DeSarbo and De Soete 
Shocker, Zahorik, and Stewart 


Marxism 
Hirschman 


Materialism 

Belk and Pollay 

Belk 

Richins and Dawson 

Richins 

Mick 

Rindfleisch, Burroughs, and Denton 


Mathematical Models 

Niedrich, Sharma, and Wedell 
DeSarbo, Kim, Choi, and Spaulding 
Diehl, Kornish, and Lynch, Jr. 


Meaning Research 
Kleine and Kernan 


Measurement Issues 
Shimp, Hyatt, and Snyder 


Measurement and Accuracy 
Menon 
Menon, Raghubir, and Schwarz 


Memory 

Brown and Rothschild 
Meyers-Levy and Tybout 
Meyers-Levy 

Schul and Mazursky 

John and Sujan 

Rothschild and Hyun 

Dick, Chakravarti, and Biehal 
Loken and Ward 

Pechmann and Stewart 
Nedungadi 

Mehta and Belk 

Herr, Kardes, and Kim 

Keller 

Meyers-Levy and Maheswaran 
Hutchinson and Alba 
Meyers-Levy 

Mick 

Costley and Brucks 

Heckler and Childers 
Thomas 

Hawkins and Hoch 
Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
Kardes et al. 

Barlow and Wogalter 
Schmitt, Pan, and Tavassoli 
Unnava, Burnkrant, and Erevelles 
Park and Hastak 
Baumgartner 


18 (Sept. 1991) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
22 (June 1995) 
28 (June 2001) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 


11 (June 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 


19 (Mar. 1993) 


11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
23 (Sept. 1996) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 


28 (Dec. 2001) 
29 (June 2002) 
30 (June 2003) 


18 (Dec. 1991) 


18 (Dec. 1991) 


20 (Dec. 1993) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 


20 (June 1993) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 


Menon, Raghubir, and Schwarz 
Unnava, Agarwal, and Haugtvedt 
Olsen 

Pieters and Bijmolt 

Pham and Johar 

Yoon 

Tavassoli 

Law, Hawkins, and Craik 
Schmitt and Zhang 

Braun 

Ratner, Kahn, and Kahneman 
Shapiro 

Lee and Sternthal 

Tavassoli 

van Osselaer and Alba 

van Osselaer and Janiszewski 
Fitzsimons and Shiv 

Tavassoli and Han 

Adaval and Monroe 

Shapiro and Spence 

Russell 

Janiszewski, Noel, and Sawyer 
Menon and Raghubir 

Jewell and Unnava 

Kang, Herr, and Page 

Cowley and Mitchell 
Chakravarti and Janiszewski 
Herr and Page 

Kumar and Krishnan 

Also see Information Processing 


Mental Imagery 
McGill and Anand 
McQuarrie and Mick 


Mental Mapping 
MacKay and Olshavsky 
Sommer and Aitkens 
Holbrook 

Johnson and Fornell 


Meta-Analysis 

Brown and Stayman 

Hunter 

Wilk 

Peterson 

Wells 

Janiszewski, Noel, and Sawyer 


Methodology 

DeSarbo and De Soete 
Siegel 

Ross and Creyer 

Kleine, Kleine, and Allen 
Mick 


Minority Issues 
Denzin 
Kates 


Mixture Models 
Rosbergen, Pieters, and Wedel 


Modality Effects 
Unnava, Burnkrant, and Erevelles 


Money 
Belk 


Motivation 
Burnkrant 
Faison 


22 (Sept. 1995) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
25 (June 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 
26 (June 1999) 
26 (June 1999) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 
27 (June 2000) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


16 (Sept. 1989) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 


2 (Dec. 1975) 
9 (Sept. 1982) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 


19 (June 1992) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
30 (June 2003) 


11 (June 1984) 
15 (June 1988) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
23 (Sept. 1996) 


28 (Sept. 2001) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 


24 (Dec. 1997) 


21 (Dec. 1994) 


15 (Sept. 1988) 


3 (June 1976) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 


$169 
208 212 
119 81 
‘ 580 295 
611 362 
503 249 
319 329 
43 26 
121 91 
551 108 
319 
1 
16 
115 
836 202 
224 
537 572 
603 
887 
303 283 
522 420 
588 
339 602 
56 
424 
197 
337 
431 214 
34 
138 149 
39 308 
197 450 
442 494 
452 138 
472 
82 
601 
180 129 
i 398 327 
454 106 
463 
| 325 | 
358 
411 
305 
475 
83 
| 373 
62 
139 
419 
481 
634 172 


$170 


Steinberg and Yalch 

Rogers 

Reibstein, Lovelock, and Dobson 
Raju 

Zajonc and Markus 
McAlister and Pessemier 
McSweeney and Bierley 
Rook 

Belk 

Tsal 

Zajonc and Markus 

Batra and Ray 

Milliman 

Hutton et al. 

Feinberg 

Kahle, Beatty, and Homer 
MacInnis and Price 

Folkes, Koletsky, and Graham 
Rook 

Burroughs and Feinberg 
Goldberg and Gorn 

Edell and Burke 

Celsi and Olson 

Silver 

Pavelchak, Antil, and Munch 
Stayman and Aaker 

Cohen 

Maheswaran and Sternthal 
Mick and Demoss 

Allen, Machleit, and Kleine 
Bagozzi, Baumgartner, and Yi 
Mackenzie and Spreng 
Meyers-Levy and Maheswaran 
Celsi, Rose, and Leigh 
Goodstein 

Moorman and Matulich 
Janiszewski 

Meyers-Levy and Peracchio 
Keller and Block 

Jain and Maheswaran 


Motivation/Desires/Goals 
Shiv and Huber 
Csikszentmihalyi 

Weiner 

Bagozzi 

Chernev 

Adaval 

Aaker and Lee 

Tian, Bearden, and Hunter 
Baumeister 

MacCannell 

Ahluwalia 

Bargh 

Baumgartner 

Wood and Lynch, Jr. 
Brendl, Markman, and Messner 
Hsee, Yu, Zhang, and Zhang 
Chakravarti and Janiszewski 
Belk, Ger, and Askegaard 
Peck and Childers 

Pham and Avnet 


Multiattribute Models 
Bettman 

Nakanishi and Bettman 
Bettman, Capon, and Lutz 
Shanteau and Troutman 

Wolf 

Wilson, Mathews, and Harvey 
Lutz 


4 (Mar. 1978) 

6 (June 1979) 

6 (Mar. 1980) 

7 (Dec. 1980) 

9 (Sept. 1982) 

9 (Dec. 1982) 

11 (Sept. 1984) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
16 (June 1989) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 


27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


1 (Sept. 1974) 
1 (Dec. 1974) 
1 (Mar. 1975) 
1 (Mar. 1975) 
1 (Mar. 1975) 
1 (Mar. 1975) 
1 (Mar. 1975) 
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Mazis, Ahtola, and Klippel 
Bennett and Harrell 
Ryan and Bonfield 
Bruno and Wildt 
Troutman and Shanteau 
Hansen 

Lutz 

Holbrook 

Holbrook 

Dickson and Miniard 
Lutz 


Carnegie-Mellon University Marketing 


Seminar 
Lutz 
Danes and Hunter 
Green, Carroll, and DeSarbo 
Wittink, Krishnamurthi, and Nutter 
Toy 
Olson, Toy, and Dover 
Ryan 
Curry and Menasco 
Miniard and Cohen 
Glazer 
Johnson and Meyer 
Erickson, Johansson, and Chao 
Shimp and Kavas 
Loken and Hoverstad 
Erickson and Johansson 
Oliver and Bearden 
Jaccard, Brinberg, and Ackerman 
Mitchell 
Anderson 
Ratneshwar, Shocker, and Stewart 
Tan and Farley 
Gensch and Javalgi 
Meyer 
Keller and Staelin 
Klein and Bither 
Meyer and Johnson 
Teas and Perr 
Loken and Ward 
Bagozzi and Warshaw 
Bolton and Drew 
Rao and Steckel 
Kopalle and Hoffman 
Teas and Wong 
Mehta, Moore, and Pavia 
Lefkoff-Hagius and Mason 
Dabholkar 
Yadav 
Boulding and Purohit 
West 
West, Brown, and Hoch 
West and Broniarczyk 


Multidimensional Scaling 
DeSarbo, Kim, Choi, and Spaulding 
Burroughs and Rindfleisch 


Multimethod Research 
Arnould and Price 
Sirsi, Ward, and Reingen 


Multimodal Processing 
Tavassoli 


Multitrait-Multimethod Matrices 


Bagozzi and Yi 


Multivariate Data Analysis 
Dillon, Mulani, and Frederick 


2 (June 1975) 
2 (Sept. 1975) 
2 (Sept. 1975) 
2 (Sept. 1975) 
3 (Sept. 1976) 
3 (Dec. 1976) 
3 (Mar. 1977) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 
4 (Mar. 1978) 
4 (Mar. 1978) 


4 (Mar. 1978) 

4 (Mar. 1978) 

7 (June 1980) 

8 (June 1981) 

8 (Mar. 1982) 

9 (June 1982) 

9 (Dec. 1982) 

9 (Dec. 1982) 

10 (June 1983) 
10 (Sept. 1983) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (Sept. 1996) 
25 (June 1998) 


29 (June 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 


20 (June 1993) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 


25 (June 1998) 


17 (Mar. 1991) 


16 (June 1989) 


38 
110 
118 
137 
101 
117 
197 
165 
176 


243 
88 
370 
272 
123 
311 
619 
251 
265 
358 261 
363 266 
234 
286 271 
327 276 
348 67 
405 76 
473 471 
534 66 
189 245 
295 263 
387 83 
421 169 
210 510 
234 528 ; 
360 694 
368 795 
125 155 
66 195 
322 324 
493 463 
505 12 
519 155 
424 520 
1 540 
87 71 
208 155 
376 200 
121 240 
448 504 
358 384 
111 
127 
202 375 
267 108 
382 530 
388 536 
475 470 
1 100 
33 100 
50 342 
670 12 
146 68 
270 120 
280 38 
286 
416 
244 
326 
— 2s 4 
16 
1 
16 426 
18 
49 106 


SUBJECT INDEX 


MacKenzie 
Louviere 
Burroughs and Rindfleisch 


Naturalistic Inquiry 


Belk, Sherry, and Wallendorf 
Wallendorf and Arnould 


28 (June 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 


14 (Mar. 1988) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 


159 
506 
348 


449 
531 


Negative Information See Attribution Theory and Self-Perception 


Negotiation 
Dwyer 
Schurr and Ozanne 


Network Analysis 
Frenzen and Nakamoto 


New Products 
Shoemaker and Shoaf 
Bither and Wright 

Midgley and Dowling 
Farley, Katz, and Lehmann 
Scott and Yalch 

Etgar and Goodwin 

Moore and Holbrook 
Berkowitz and Haines 
Gatignon and Robertson 
Goering 

Hauser and Urban 

Davis, Hoch, and Ragsdale 
Hutton et al. 

Cohen and Basu 

Meyer 

Teas and Perr 

Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
Ozanne, Brucks, and Grewal 
Fisher and Price 

Kardes et al. 

Pan and Lehmann 

Cripps and Meyer 

Lacher and Mizerski 


Noncomparable Choice 
Johnson 


Nonverbal Communication 
Hornik 


Nostalgic Consumption 
Holbrook 


Nutrition 

Jacoby, Chestnut, and Silberman 
Morgan, Metzen, and Johnson 
Fine 

Hauver, Goodman, and Grainer 
Jackson, McDaniel, and Rao 
Johnson, Sommer, and Martino 
Russo et al. 

Reilly and Wallendorf 
Moorman 

Cole and Balasubramanian 
Moorman and Matulich 

Also see Health Care Research 


Observation 
Lowrey, Otnes, and Ruth 


Older Consumers 
Yoon 


Older and Low-Income Consumers 
Lambert et al. 


11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 


20 (Dec. 1993) 


2 (Sept. 1975) 
4 (June 1977) 
4 (Mar. 1978) 
5 (Sept. 1978) 
7 (June 1980) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
9 (Sept. 1982) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 


15 (Dec. 1988) 


19 (Dec. 1992) 


20 (Sept. 1993) 


4 (Sept. 1977) 
6 (June 1979) 
7 (June 1980) 
8 (June 1981) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
13 (June 1986) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 


30 (Mar. 2004) 


24 (Dec. 1997) 


7 (June 1980) 


680 
939 


329 


14 


Bearden and Mason 
Hauver, Goodman, and Grainer 
Warriner 

Tienda and Aborampah 
Gilly and Zeithaml 

Ursic, Ursic, and Ursic 
John and Cole 

Gaeth and Heath 

Hill 

Wilkes 

Cole and Balasubramanian 
Moorman and Matulich 
Tepper 

Law, Hawkins, and Craik 


Opinion Leadership 
Leonard-Barton 


Optimal Stopping Rules 
Raman 


Optimum Stimulation Level 
Steenkamp and Baumgartner 


Organizational Buying 
Ward and Reingen 

Rao and Bergen 
Corfman and Lehmann 


Packaging 
Campbell and Goodstein 


7 (Sept. 1980) 

8 (June 1981) 

8 (Dec. 1981) 

8 (Dec. 1981) 

12 (Dec. 1985) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
14 (June 1987) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 


11 (Mar. 1985) 


20 (Mar. 1994) 


19 (Dec. 1992) 


17 (Dec. 1990) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 


28 (Dec. 2001) 


Panel Data Analysis (Scanner, Diary, etc.) 


Inman 
Johnson 
Steenkamp and Gielens 


Paradigms 
Hunt 


Parental Influence 
Carlson and Grossbart 


Pareto Optimality 
Green, Helsen, and Shandler 


Perceived Risk 

Peter and Tarpey 

Shoemaker and Shoaf 
Schaninger 

Shimp and Bearden 

Singer 

Johnson, Sommer, and Martino 
Puto 

Folkes 

Kahn and Sarin 

Diamond 

Kahn and Meyer 

Peterson and Hoffer 

Dowling and Staelin 

Morris, Swasy, and Mazis 
Grewal, Gotlieb, and Marmorstein 
Jacoby et al. 

Greenleaf and Lehmann 

Luce 

West and Broniarczyk 
Raghubir and Menon 

Mick and Fournier 

Campbell and Goodstein 
Menon, Block, and Ramanathan 
Keller, Lipkus, and Rimer 


28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 


18 (June 1991) 


15 (June 1988) 


15 (Dec. 1988) 


2 (June 1975) 

2 (Sept. 1975) 

3 (Sept. 1976) 

9 (June 1982) 

11 (June 1984) 
12 (June 1985) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
25 (June 1998) 
25 (June 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 


$171 


121 
1 


258 
265 
353 
131 
297 

43 
298 
292 
157 
208 
503 

91 


914 


633 


434 


| 
! — 
104 
229 
138 
| 2 
460 
206 
754 
849 412 
74 124 
446 
25 
439 
455 
\ 384 
145 105 
477 368 
62 
16 
304 32 
366 
— 7 
29 
95 
38 
= 501 
114 
: 301 
| 13 
110 265 
114 280 
48 508 
289 657 
362 119 
| 157 135 
208 145 
291 
| 186 
| 
52 
123 
= 439 
533 
37 


$172 


Mandel 


Perception 
Gorn and Weinberg 


Perception Judgments 
Glazer 


Perceptions and Preferences 
Bateson and Hui 

Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
Mehta, Moore, and Pavia 
Kardes et al. 

Pan and Lehmann 
Lefkoff-Hagius and Mason 
Boulding and Kirmani 
Holbrook 

Janiszewski 

Folkes, Martin, and Gupta 
Cripps and Meyer 

Yadav 

Richins 

Richins 

Burnkrant and Unnava 
Heath and Chatterjee 
Fitzsimons and Morwitz 
Raghubir and Krishna 
Morwitz and Pluzinski 
Veryzer and Hutchinson 
Coupey, Irwin, and Payne 
Gourville and Soman 
Strahilevitz and Loewenstein 
Braun 

Ratner, Kahn, and Kahneman 
Alba et al. 

Thompson and Tambyah 
Dhar, Nowlis, and Sherman 


Perceptual Processes 
Campbell and Kirmani 
Janiszewski and Meyvis 
Adaval and Monroe 

Bargh 

Raghubir and Srivastava 
Nordhielm 

Mantel and Kellaris 

Folkes and Patrick 

Menon and Raghubir 
Chakravarti and Janiszewski 
Joy and Sherry, Jr. 
Janiszewski, Silk, and Cooke 
Wansink and van Ittersum 
Chakravarti and Janiszewski 
Kahn and Wansink 


Performance 
Deighton 


Personality 

Landon 

Wright 

Darden and Perrault 
Webster 

Villani and Wind 
Schaninger 

Brooker 

Mayer 

Goldberg 

Calder and Burnkrant 
Brooker 

Becherer and Richard 
Bourgeois and Barnes 


30 (June 2003) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 


11 (June 1984) 


19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (June 1996) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 
26 (June 1999) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 


27 (June 2000) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


19 (Dec. 1992) 


1 (Sept. 1974) 
2 (June 1975) 
2 (Sept. 1975) 
2 (Dec. 1975) 
2 (Dec. 1975) 
3 (Sept. 1976) 
3 (Sept. 1976) 
3 (Sept. 1976) 
3 (Dec. 1977) 
4 (June 1977) 
5 (Sept. 1978) 
5 (Dec. 1978) 
5 (Mar. 1979) 


30 
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Ahmed and Jackson 

Clee and Wicklund 

Robertson and Wind 

Raju 

Hirschman 

Hornik and Schlinger 

Burnett 

Schaninger and Allen 
Schaninger and Sciglimpaglia 
Leonard-Barton 

Sirgy 

Richins 

Punj and Stewart 
Joachimsthaler and Lastovicka 
Belk 

Holbrook 

Kahle, Beatty, and Homer 
Rook 

Lastovicka et al. 

Burroughs and Feinberg 
Lastovicka and Joachimsthaler 
Schmitt, Leclerc, and DubeKaa-Rioux 
Belk 

Bearden, Netemeyer, and Teel 
O’Guinn and Faber 

Bearden and Rose 

Fischer and Arnold 

Bagozzi, Baumgartner, and Yi 
Richins and Dawson 

Mick and Buhl 

Steenkamp and Baumgartner 
Holbrook 

Netemeyer, Burton, and Lichtenstein 
Moore, Harris, and Chen 
Lastovicka et al. 

Simonson and Nowlis 

Tian, Bearden, and Hunter 
Baumgartner 


Persuasion 

Sternthal and Craig 
Wright 

Wright and Rip 

Etgar and Goodwin 

Yalch and Elmore-Yalch 
Greenwald and Leavitt 
Brockner et al. 

Deighton 

Andreasen 

Kahle and Homer 

Moore, Bearden, and Teel 
Kisielius and Sternthal 
Moore, Hausknecht, and Thamodaran 
Mackenzie 

Hoch and Ha 

Goldberg and Gorn 
Brucks, Armstrong, and Goldberg 
Burke et al. 

Meyers-Levy 

Hornik 

Graham et al. 

Munch and Swasy 
Kardes 

Stayman and Aaker 
Sanbonmatsu and Kardes 
Hastak and Olson 

McGill and Anand 
Berger and Mitchell 
McCracken 

Deighton, Romer, and McQueen 


5 (Mar. 1979) 

6 (Mar. 1980) 

7 (June 1980) 

7 (Dec. 1980) 

7 (Dec. 1980) 

7 (Mar. 1981) 

8 (June 1981) 

8 (Sept. 1981) 

8 (Sept. 1981) 

8 (Dec. 1981) 

9 (Dec. 1982) 

10 (June 1983) 
10 (Sept. 1983) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
26 (June 1999) 
27 (June 2000) 
28 (June 2001) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 


1 (Dec. 1974) 

7 (Sept. 1980) 

7 (Sept. 1980) 

8 (Mar. 1982) 

11 (June 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 


229 
389 

24 
272 
283 
343 


| 
= 
189 
208 
243 
373 
287 
470 
13 | 
62 
181 
76 
100 830 
376 405 
189 
467 
257 
304 
295 4 
342 | 
583 
504 
122 | 
522 | 
147 
% 461 
333 
53 
505 
374 
303 
459 
317 
160 
434 
276 
319 245 
85 
214 
293 49 
50 
286 
69 
18 
572 22 
280 151 
335 176 
371 460 
531 $22 
125 581 
230 611 
244 763 
259 784 
311 954 
455 90 
487 418 
519 85 
174 
471 
44 483 
522 
93 588 
188 48 
223 69 
95 225 
107 368 | 
113 379 H 
163 458 
29 188 
143 269 
159 310 
335 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Ha and Hoch 

Schul and Mazursky 

Maheswaran and Sternthal 

Goldberg and Hartwick 

Pechmann and Stewart 

Schumann, Petty, and Clemons 

Herr, Kardes, and Kim 

Keller 

Shimp, Stuart, and Engle 

Ratneshwar and Chaiken 

Miniard et al. 

Pechmann and Ratneshwar 

McQuarrie and Mick 

Miniard, Sirdeshmukh, and Innis 

Meyers-Levy and Maheswaran 

Hornik 

Munch, Boller, and Swasy 

Heath, McCarthy, and Mothersbaugh 

Tripp, Jensen, and Carlson 

Crowley and Hoyer 

Friestad and Wright 

Haugtvedt et al. 

Haugtvedt and Wegener 

Alba et al. 

Scott 

Unnava, Burnkrant, and Erevelles 

Kover 

Deighton and Grayson 

Burnkrant and Unnava 

Friestad and Wright 

Howard, Gengler, and Jain 

Meyers-Levy and Peracchio 

McQuarrie and Mick 

Sengupta, Goodstein, and Boninger 

Wanke, Bohner, and Jurkowitsch 

Peracchio and Meyers-Levy 

Johar, Jedidi, and Jacoby 

Shiv, Edell, and Payne 

Keller and Block 

Aaker and Maheswaran 

Muthukrishnan and Ramaswami 

Aaker 

Jain and Maheswaran 

Campbell and Kirmani 

Giirhan-Canli and Maheswaran 

McGuire 

Ahluwalia 

Roehm and Sternthal 

Mothersbaugh, Huhmann, and Franke 

Williams and Aaker 

Wright 

Schlosser and Shavitt 

Areni 

Brumbaugh 

Ahluwalia 

Russell 

Nordhielm 

Hamilton 

Campbell and Keller 

Pham and Avnet 

Brifiol, Petty, and Tormala 

Priester, Nayakankuppam, Fleming, and 
Godek 


Pets 
Belk 
Hirschman 


Phenomenological Inquiry 
Hirschman 
Fournier 


16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
26 (June 1999) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
26 (Mar. 2000) 
27 (June 2000) 
27 (June 2000) 
27 (June 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


30 (Mar. 2004) 


15 (Sept. 1988) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 


19 (Sept. 1992) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 


354 
442 

66 
172 
180 
192 
454 
463 


Phenomenology 
Hirschman 

Mick and Fournier 
Murray 

Belk, Ger, and Askegaard 


Philesophy of Science 
Cooper 

Holbrook 

Kernan 

Calder and Tybout 

Hudson and Ozanne 

Siegel 

Anderson 

Anderson 

Holbrook and O’ Shaughnessy 
Leong 

Belk 

Thompson, Locander, and Pollio 
Hunt 

Murray and Ozanne 
Armstrong 

Brinberg, Lynch, and Sawyer 
Zinkhan, Roth, and Saxton 
Wells 

Hoffman and Holbrook 
Hirschman 

Bristor and Fischer 

Raman 

Arnold and Fischer 

Hetrick and Lozada 

Murray, Ozanne, and Shapiro 
Sawyer, Lynch, and Brinberg 
Gould 

Sherry, Jr. 

Hunter 

Wilk 

Bettencourt and Houston 
Wells 

Thompson 

Sherry, Jr. and Schouten 
Also see Validity and Reliability 


Physiological Research 
Kroeber-Riel 

Ryan 

Kroeber-Riel 

Hansen 

Smead, Wilcox, and Wilkes 
Holbrook and Batra 

Hornik 

Rothschild et al. 

Sanbonmatsu and Kardes 
Anand, Holbrook, and Stephens 
Rothschild and Hyun 

Russo and Leclerc 

Pham 

Rosbergen, Pieters, and Wedel 
Shive and Fedorikhin 


Picture Effects in Advertising 
Costley and Brucks 
Peracchio and Meyers-Levy 


Picture Processing 
Childers and Houston 


Play/Fun 
Holbrook et al. 


20 (Mar. 1994) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 


14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 


5 (Mar. 1979) 
7 (June 1980) 
7 (June 1980) 
8 (June 1981) 
8 (June 1981) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 


18 (Mar. 1992) 
21 (June 1994) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 


$173 
616 
| 123 
427 
326 
126 
1 128 
52 133 
92 136 
145 508 
180 129 
226 133 
424 403 
i 449 405 
294 498 
520 129 
535 133 
561 32 
1 129 
176 251 
205 139 
219 282 
461 489 
481 505 
596 537 
660 578 
17 633 
62 55 
200 548 
408 559 
424 581 
351 719 
170 273 
178 149 
232 308 
285 313 
295 494 
315 142 
70 218 
340 
358 
69 
96 240 
109 92 
217 96 
257 
589 
636 
677 bo 
185 
168 
258 
270 
274 
373 
492 
292 
503 
559 
| | 
190 
155 


$174 


Popular Culture 
Hirschman 


Positioning 
Pechmann and Ratneshwar 


Positivism 
Hunt 

Wells 
Raman 


Possessions 

Mehta and Belk 

Belk 

Richins 

Richins 

Kleine, Kleine, and Allen 


Postmodernism/Poststructuralism 
Denzin 

Pefialoza 

Thompson and Troester 

Kozinets 

Holt 

Thompson 


Postpositivism 

Holbrook and O’Shaughnessy 
Belk, Wallendorf, and Sherry 
Belk 

Thompson, Locander and Pollio 
Stern 

Scott 

Bergadaa 

Hill and Stamey 

Thompson, Locander and Pollio 
Schouten 

Wallendorf and Arnould 
Hunt 

Murray and Ozanne 

Gould 

Hill 

McQuarrie and Mick 

Mick and Buhl 

Stern 

Celsi, Rose, and Leigh 

Belk and Coon 

Hirschman 

Pefialoza 

Arnold and Fischer 

Scott 

Thompson, Pollio, and Locander 
Spiggle 

Hetrick and Lozada 

Murray, Ozanne, and Shapiro 
Patterson, Hill, and Maloy 
Gould 

Thompson 

Stern 

Thompson and Haytko 

Belk and Costa 

Oswald 

Ruth, Otnes, and Brunel 
McQuarrie and Mick 
Thompson and Tambyah 


Poststructuralism 
Bristor and Fischer 
Firat and Venkatesh 


Power 
Dwyer 


15 (Dec. 1988) 


18 (Sept. 1991) 


18 (June 1991) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 


17 (Mar. 1991) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 


28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 


29 (June 2002) : 


29 (June 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 


15 (Dec. 1988) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
20 (June 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
22 (Mar. 1996) 
23 (Sept. 1996) 
24 (June 1997) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 
26 (June 1999) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 


19 (Mar. 1993) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 
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Prediction 
Armstrong 


Preference Formation 
Janiszewski 


Preference Judgments 

Bither and Wright 

Sheluga, Jaccard, and Jacoby 

McAlister 

Weitz and Wright 

Batsell 

Agarwal and Ratchford 

Nelson 

Ratchford and Agarwal 

Glazer 

Johnson and Meyer 

Johnson and Russo 

Levin and Johnson 

McSweeney and Bierley 

Johnson 

Sujan 

Coursey 

Loken and Hoverstad 

Johnson and Levin 

Bierley, McSweeney, and Vannieuwkerk 

Tsal 

Zajonc and Markus 

Hauser and Urban 

Jaccard, Brinberg, and Ackerman 

Davis, Hoch, and Ragsdale 

Holbrook 

Bahn 

Cohen and Basu 

Ratneshwar, Shocker, and Stewart 

Klein and Bither 

Cox and Cox 

Sheppard, Hartwick, and Warshaw 

Anand, Holbrook, and Stephens 

Green, Helsen, and Shandler 

Mitra and Lynch 

Boulding and Purohit 

Morwitz and Pluzinski 

West 

Also see Choice Models; Information 
Processing 


Preferences 

Simonson and Nowlis 

Shiv and Huber 

Meloy 

Ratchford 

Chernev 

Janiszewski and Meyvis 
Muthukrishnan and Kardes 
Swait and Adamowicz 
Pham, Cohen, Pracejus, and Hughes 
Loewenstein 

Kivetz and Simonson 
Nowlis, Kahn, and Dhar 
Hsee, Yu, Zhang, and Zhang 
Peck and Childers 


Prepurchase/Postpurchase Comparison 
Gardial et al. 


Price Promotion 

Mayhew and Winer 

Burke et al. 

Krishnamurthi, Mazumdar, and Raj 
Gupta and Cooper 


18 (Sept. 1991) 


17 (June 1990) 


4 (June 1977) 

6 (Sept. 1979) 

6 (Dec. 1979) 

6 (Dec. 1979) 

7 (June 1980) 

7 (Dec. 1980) 

9 (Sept. 1982) 

9 (Sept. 1982) 

11 (June 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (June 1996) 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 


20 (Mar. 1994) 


19 (June 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 


251 


53 


39 
166 
213 
280 

78 
249 
219 
221 
510 
528 
542 
593 
619 
741 

31 

64 
155 


— 
32 
633 
398 
139 
504 
522 
327 
324 
550 
8620 
142 
169 
316 
405 358 
1 363 
129 446 
133 463 
322 25 
223 337 
289 382 \ 
303 455 
346 520 
412 240 ; 
13 111 
32 325 | 
129 386 : 
194 392 | 
298 644 
180 12 
53 
556 68 
1 
393 
616 
32 
55 49 
252 202 
432 345 
49] 397 
548 475 
559 18 
677 89 
719 135 
388 167 
136 499 
15 199 
; 218 319 
303 
385 430 
37 
548 
239 62 
| 387 
(680 401 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Mazumdar and Jun 

Tepper 

Grewal, Gotlieb, and Marmorstein 
Lichtenstein, Netemeyer, and Burton 
Inman, Peter, and Raghubir 

Alba et al. 

Beli and Bucklin 


Price Quality 
Rao and Monroe 


Price Research 

Monroe 

Hagerty 

Etgar and Malhotra 

Heslop, Moran, and Cousineau 
Zeithaml 

Shimp and Bearden 

Arcihbald, Haulman, and Moody 
Liefeld and Heslop 

Goering 

Johnson and Levin 

Erickson and Johansson 

John, Scott, and Bettman 
Sproles 

Winer 

Urbany 

Biiyiikkurt 

Petroshius and Monroe 

Alba and Marmorstein 

Helgeson and Beatty 

Urbany, Bearden, and Weilbaker 
Lichtenstein, Bloch, and Black 
Mobley, Bearden, and Teel 
Kamakura, Ratchford, and Agrawal 
Green, Helsen, and Shandler 
Lichtenstein and Bearden 

Herr 

Jacobson and Obermiller 
Urbany and Dickson 
Lichtenstein, Burton, and Karson 
Marmorstein, Grewal, and Fishe 
Mayhew and Winer 

Rao and Sieben 

Pechmann and Ratneshwar 
Krishnamurthi, Mazumdar, and Raj 
Rao and Bergen 

Mazumdar and Jun 

Grewal, Gotlieb, and Marmorstein 
Alba et al. 

Yadav 

Kalyanaram and Little 

Grewal and Marmorstein 
Baumgartner 

Heath, Chatterjee, and France 
Grewal, Marmorstein, and Sharma 
Stiving and Winer 

Schindler and Kirby 

Briesch et al. 

Dhar 

Janiszewski and Lichtenstein 
Alba et al. 


Pricing 

Heath et al. 

Cooke, Meyvis, and Schwartz 
Srivastava and Lurie 
Niedrich, Sharma, and Wedell 
Adaval and Monroe 

Raghubir and Srivastava 
Diehl, Kornish, and Lynch, Jr. 


20 (Dec. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
24 (June 1997) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 


15 (Sept. 1988) 


3 (June 1976) 

5 (Dec. 1978) 

8 (Sept. 1981) 

8 (Dec. 1981) 

8 (Mar. 1982) 

9 (June 1982) 

9 (Mar. 1983) 

11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
22 (June 1995) 
23 (Sept. 1996) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 
26 (Sept. 1999) 


27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
30 (June 2003) 


Suri and Monroe 
Janiszewski and Cunha, Jr. 
Ofir 

Kamins, Dréze, and Folkes 


Priming 
Yi 


Prior Knowledge 
Bettman and Park 

Park and Lessig 

Punj and Staelin 
Johnson and Russo 
Brucks 

Sujan 

Johnson and Levin 
Smith and Houston 
Painton and Gentry 
John, Scott, and Bettman 
Bettman, John, and Scott 
Alba and Hutchinson 
Cohen and Basu 

Beatty and Smith 
Bettman and Sujan 
Meyer 

Sujan and Dekleva 
Simonson, Huber, and Payne 
Park, Iyer, and Smith 
Rao and Sieben 


Product and Brand Choice 
Bettman 

Nakanishi, Cooper, and Kassarjian 
Monroe and Guiltinan 

Peter and Tarpey 

McGuire 

Srinivasan and Kesavan 
Blattberg, Peacock, and Sen 
Bernardo and Blin 

Park 

Reibstein 

Mahajan, Jain, and Ratchford 
Bettman and Zins 

Lussier and Olshavsky 
Sheluga, Jaccard, and Jacoby 
Weitz and Wright 

Blin 

Hutton and Wilkie 

Batsell 

Shugan 

Wright and Rip 

Bettman and Park 

LaBay and Kinnear 

Raj 

Kehret-Ward and Yalch 
Johnson and Meyer 

DeSarbo and De Soete 
McSweeney and Bierley 
Hjorth-Andersen 

Berkowitz and Haines 
Reingen et al. 

Hoyer 

Shocker, Zahorik, and Stewart 
Saegert, Hoover, and Hilger 
Jackson, McDaniel, and Rao 
Biehal and Chakravarti 
Hauser and Urban 

Sproles 

Hjorth-Andersen 

Winer 

Milliman 


30 (June 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


17 (Sept. 1990) 


7 (Dec. 1980) 

8 (Sept. 1981) 

9 (Mar. 1983) 

11 (June 1984) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 


1 (June 1974) 
1 (Sept. 1974) 
2 (June 1975) 
2 (June 1975) 
2 (Mar. 1976) 
3 (Sept. 1976) 
3 (Dec. 1976) 
4 (Sept. 1977) 
5 (Sept. 1978) 
5 (Dec. 1978) 
5 (Dec. 1978) 
6 (Sept. 1979) 
6 (Sept. 1979) 
6 (Sept. 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
6 (Dec. 1979) 
6 (Mar. 1980) 
7 (June 1980) 
7 (Sept. 1980) 
7 (Sept. 1980) 
7 (Dec. 1980) 
8 (Dec. 1981) 
9 (June 1982) 
10 (Mar. 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
12 (Mar. 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 


$175 
441 92 
503 534 
: 145 612 
314 622 
68 
99 
128 215 
234 
223 
366 
42 542 
194 1 
217 31 
299 169 
357 214 
38 240 
347 38 
868 316 
74 411 
169 455 
195 83 
38 141 
146 155 
250 372 
257 566 
357 422 
S11 256 
14 
379 
95 71 
243 36 
: 273 19 
289 29 
392 302 
55 76 
: 67 143 
420 111 
45 124 
380 163 
52 210 
62 141 
256 154 
373 166 
387 280 
412 319 
44] 349 
145 78 
219 99 
342 176 
408 234 
453 271 
634 77 
90 410 
148 528 
57 601 
192 619 
202 708 
215 754 
353 771 
99 822 
836 
104 
291 110 
447 382 
296 446 
339 146 
572 149 
335 250 
56 286 


$176 


MacInnis and Price 
Ratneshwar, Shocker, and Stewart 
Alba and Marmorstein 

Kahn, Moore, and Glazer 
Bettman and Sujan 

Meyer 

Rook 

Klein and Bither 

Burroughs and Feinberg 

Ford and Smith 

Friedman 

Rosen and Olshavsky 

Lynch, Marmorstein, and Weigold 
Mobley, Bearden, and Teel 
Johnson 

Levin and Gaeth 

Klein and Yadav 

Simonson 

McGill and Anand 

Berger and Mitchell 

Fazio, Powell, and Williams 
Park and Smith 

Johnson 

Bearden and Rose 

Moore and Holbrook 

Frenzen and Davis 

Inman, McAlister, and Hoyer 
Moore 

Hoyer and Brown 

Pechmann and Stewart 
Nedungadi 

Hong and Wyer 

Glazer, Kahn, and Moore 

Park, Milberg, and Lawson 
Mayhew and Winer 

Simonson 

Simonson and Winer 
Krishnamurthi, Mazumdar, and Raj 
Gupta and Cooper 

Mehta, Moore, and Pavia 
Janiszewski and Warlop 

Kahn and Isen 

Heath, McCarthy, and Mothersbaugh 
Gardial et al. 

Peterson and Hoffer 

Coupey 

Russo and Leclerc 

Cripps and Meyer 

Broniarczyk and Alba 
Muthukrishnan 

Heath and Chatterjee 

Rook and Fisher 

Fitzsimons and Morwitz 
Ratneshwar, Pechmann, and Shocker 
Chernev 

Stiving and Winer 

Inman, Peter, and Raghubir 
Shapiro, Macinnis, and Heckler 
Sen and Johnson 

Prelec, Wernerfelt, and Zettelmeyer 
Briesch et al. 

Dhar 

Sen 

Hsee and Leclerc 

Brown and Carpenter 


Product and Brand Evaluation Processes 


Gardial et al. 


Product Category Choice 
Johnson 


13 (Mar. 1987) 
13 (Mar. 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
23 (June 1996) 
23 (Dec. 1996) 
23 (Mar. 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
24 (Sept. 1997) 
25 (June 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
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Moorman 

McGraw, Tetlock, and Kristel 
Belk, Ger, and Askegaard 
Lowrey, Otnes, and Ruth 


Source Credibility 

Dholakia and Sternthal 
Sternthal, Dholakia, and Leavitt 
Stanley 

Sternthal and Dholakia 

Yalch and Elmore-Yalch 
Hannah and Sternthal 

Kahle and Homer 

Hoch and Ha 

Folkes 

Mazursky and Schul 

Grewal, Gotlieb, and Marmorstein 


Source Effects 
Brumbaugh 
McGraw, Tetlock, and Kristel 


Stereotypes 
Maheswaran 


Structural Analysis 
Hirschman 
Stern 


Subconscious Processing 
Janiszewski 


Survey Methods 
Singer 


Survey Research 

Ahluwalia 

Hunter 

Johnson 

Dholakia and Morwitz 

Schwarz 

Wong, Rindfleisch, and Burroughs 
Anderson and Salisbury 

Coulter, Price, and Feick 


Symbolic Consumer Behavior 
Belk, Bahn, and Mayer 
Holbrook and Hirschman 
Solomon 

Belk, Mayer, and Driscoll 
Kehret-Ward and Yalch 

Belk and Pollay 

Friedman 

Rook 

McCracken 

Mick 

Holbrook and Grayson 

Belk 

Kernan 

Calder and Tybout 

Sherry and Camargo 

Hudson and Ozanne 

Belk 

Hirschman 

Holbrook and O’ Shaughnessy 


27 (Dec. 2000) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
27 (Mar. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


3 (Mar. 1977) 
4 (Mar. 1978) 
5 (June 1978) 
5 (June 1978) 
11 (June 1984) 
11 (Sept. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
21 (June 1994) 


29 (Sept. 2002) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 


21 (Sept. 1994) 


15 (Dec. 1988) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 


17 (June 1990) 
11 (June 1984) 


27 (Sept. 2000) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2003) 


9 (June 1982) 

9 (Sept. 1982) 

10 (Dec. 1983) 
10 (Mar. 1984) 
10 (Mar. 1984) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
11 (Mar. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (Sept. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 


388 
412 
505 
515 
659 
142 
152 
219 
326 
547 


223 
252 

66 

67 
522 
632 
954 
221 
548 

24 
145 


258 
219 


354 


344 


405 


27: 
65 
199 
284 
287 
290 
292 
293 
207 
283 
171 
436 
253 | 
265 
292 
319 
887 
265 
-- 
100 
127 
155 
196 
214 
26 
128 
53 | 
| 
174 
» so 
449 
217 
149 
433 331 
159 
119 
129 115 
227 
322 
398 4 | 
132 
319 
386 
282 410 
567 927 
580 251 
229 71 
360 196 
432 374 
660 26 
133 
139 136 
326 174 
15 508 
139 
144 344 
260 = 
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Belk, Wallendorf, and Sherry 
Cohen 

Arnould 

Stern 

Hirschman 

Scott 

Mick and Demoss 
Thompson, Locander, and Pollio 
Mehta and Belk 

Schouten 

Wailendorf and Arnould 
Hunt 

Heisley and Levy 

Kleine and Kernan 
McQuarrie and Mick 

Belk 

Fisher and Price 

Otnes, Lowrey, and Kim 
Fisher 

Belk and Coon 

Pefialoza 

Scott 

Thompson, Pollio, and Locander 
Spiggle 

Richins 

Richins 

Holt 

Schouten and McAlexander 
Thompson and Hirschman 
Stern 

Kleine, Kleine, and Allen 
Levy 

Thompson and Haytko 
Fournier 

Holt 

Belk and Costa 

Ruth, Otnes, and Brunel 
McQuarrie and Mick 
Thompson and Tambyah 


Symbolic Consumption/Semiotics 
Grayson and Shulman 

Price, Arnould, and Folkman Curasi 
Tian, Bearden, and Hunter 

Joy 

Laverie, Kleine III, and Kleine 
MacCannell 

Murray 

Bonsu and Belk 

Jensen Schau and Gilly 


Text Interpretation 
Denzin 

Thompson and Troester 
Thompson 

Sherry, Jr. and Schouten 


Thailand 
Childers and Rao 


Theory 
Peterson, Albaum, and Beltramini 
Hirschman 


Theory Construction/Testing 
Weiner 

MacKenzie 

Bettencourt and Houston 
Peterson 

Wells 

Thompson 


16 (June 1989) 
16 (June 1989) 
16 (Sept. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
17 (June 1990) 
17 (Sept. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (June 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
21 (June 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 
23 (Dec. 1996) 
24 (June 1997) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
25 (June 1998) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 
26 (June 1999) 
26 (Dec. 1999) 


27 (June 2000) 
27 (Sept. 2000) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 


28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (June 2002) 
29 (Sept. 2002) 


19 (Sept. 1992) 


12 (June 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 


27 (Dec. 2000) 
28 (June 2001) 
28 (Sept. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
28 (Dec. 2001) 
29 (June 2002) 


Jarvis, MacKenzie, and Podsakoff 
Rossiter 


Time 

Jackson-Beeck and Robinson 
Jacoby, Szybillo, and Berning 
Ferber and Birnbaum 
Robinson 

Reid 

Ferber and Birnbaum 

Strober and Weinberg 
Olshavsky 

Graham 

Hornik and Schlinger 
Cherlow 

Hunt and Kiker 

Leuthold 

Holbrook and Lehmann 
Feldman and Hornik 

Bryant and Gerner 

Menefee 

Shimp 

Graham 

Nickols and Fox 

Hornik 

Burke and Edell 

Bivens and Volker 

Richins and Bloch 

Sexton, Johnson, and Konakayama 
Brooks and Earl 

Hornik 

Coursey 

Bergadaa 

Anderson and Shugan 
Kaufman, Lane, and Lindquist 
Marmorstein, Grewal, and Fishe 
Burke et al. 

Meyers-Levy and Maheswaran 
Hornik 

Grewal and Marmorstein 
Leclerc, Schmitt, and Dubé 
Greenleaf and Lehmann 
Yoon 

Hui, Thakor, and Gill 
Gourville and Soman 
Strahilevitz and Loewenstein 
Dhar and Nowlis 

Mantel and Kellaris 

Suri and Monroe 

Zauberman 

Kang, Herr, and Page 


Also see Leisure and Recreation; Women in 


the Work Force 


Trade-Offs 
Levin and Johnson 


Transportation/Travel 
Hubbard 

Reibstein, Lovelock, and Dobson 
Cherlow 

Barff, MacKay, and Olshavsky 
Friedman 

Also see Leisure and Recreation 


TV Advertising 
See Advertising Effects 


Two-sided Persuasion 
Crowley and Hoyer 


30 (Sept. 2003) 
30 (Sept. 2004) 


7 (Mar. 1981) 
2 (Mar. 1976) 
4 (June 1977) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 
6 (Mar. 1980) 
6 (Mar. 1980) 
7 (Mar. 1981) 
7 (Mar. 1981) 
7 (Mar. 1981) 
7 (Mar. 1981) 
7 (Mar. 1981) 
7 (Mar. 1981) 
7 (Mar. 1981) 
8 (Sept. 1981) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
9 (June 1982) 
9 (June 1982) 
10 (Sept. 1983) 
11 (June 1984) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
17 (Dec. 1990) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
22 (June 1995) 
22 (Sept. 1995) 
24 (Dec. 1997) 
24 (Mar. 1998) 
25 (Sept. 1998) 
25 (Dec. 1998) 
25 (Mar. 1999) 
29 (Mar. 2003) 
30 (June 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 


11 (June 1984) 


5 (June 1978) 
6 (Mar. 1980) 
7 (Mar. 1981) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
14 (Dec. 1987) 


20 (Mar. 1994) 


S181 


199 
305 


356 
320 

19 
178 
181 
183 
338 
425 
335 
343 
360 
380 
388 
395 
407 
154 
391 


| 
1 
239 
322 
31 
223 
322 
: 346 
398 
412 
13 
32 
257 
311 
180 
339 
477 
229 
303 
393 
32 
252 116 
432 119 
7 491 197 
504 615 
522 114 
272 
43 280 
139 55 
165 445 
327 588 
163 398 
15 289 
343 219 
392 
218 52 
385 71 
37 424 
i 214 449 
453 
110 
17 186 
179 329 
50 469 
239 160 
659 276 
146 369 
427 531 
41 92 
385 405 
420 
324 
550 
142 
593 
198 1 
370 . 
.: 
434 
382 
313 
450 
494 
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Two Way Cluster Analysis 
DeSarbo and De Soete 


Validity and Reliability 
Lehmann et al. 

Sawyer 

Monroe 

Singer 

Brooker 

Laroche and Howard 

Ryan 

Krober-Riel 

Acito, Anderson, and Engledow 
Smead, Wilcox, and Wilkes 
Calder, Phillips, and Tybout 
Holbrook, Moore, and Winer 
Moore and Holbrook 

Reid, Rotfeld, and Wimmer 
Lynch 

Calder, Phillips, and Tybout 
Fornell 

Bagozzi 

Lynch 

Calder, Phillips, and Tybout 
McGrath and Brinberg 
Lehmann and Moore 
Gerbing and Anderson 


Dillon, Frederick, and Tangpanichdee 


Coursey 
Smith and Houston 


Bierley, McSweeney, and Vannieuwkerk 


Davis, Hoch, and Ragsdale 
Mick 

Lichtenstein and Bearden 
Havlena and Holbrook 

Kahle, Beatty, and Homer 
Sternthal, Tybout, and Calder 
Cooper 

Holbrook 

Kernan 

Calder and Tybout 

Blair and Burton 

Hudson and Ozanne 

Cote and Buckley 

Lastovicka and Joachimsthaler 
Siegel 

Green, Helsen, and Shandler 
Anderson 

Holbrook and O’ Shaughnessy 
Bearden, Netemeyer,and Teel 
Keller and Staelin 

Teas and Perr 

Denison and Fornell 

Bagozzi and Yi 

Kolbe and Burnett 

Armstrong 

Shimp, Hyatt, and Snyder 
Teas and Wong 

Burke et al. 

Brinberg, Lynch, and Sawyer 
Bateson and Hui 

Faber and O’Guinn 

Wells 

Peter, Churchill, and Brown 
Fisher 

Simmons, Bickart, and Lynch 
Vanden Abeele and MacLachlan 
Peterson 

Sawyer, Lynch, and Brinberg 
Netemeyer, Burton, and Lichtenstein 


11 (June 1984; 


1 (Dec. 1974) 

1 (Mar. 1975) 

3 (June 1976) 

5 (June 1978) 

5 (Sept. 1978) 

6 (Mar. 1980) 

7 (June 1980) 

7 (June 1980) 

7 (Sept. 1980) 

8 (June 1981) 

8 (Sept. 1981) 

9 (June 1982) 

9 (Sept. 1982) 

9 (Sept. 1982) 

9 (Dec. 1982) 

9 (Dec. 1982) 

9 (Mar. 1983) 

9 (Mar. 1983) 

10 (June 1983) 
10 (June 1983) 
10 (June 1983) 
10 (June 1983) 
11 (June 1984) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (June 1985) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 
12 (Dec. 1985) 
13 (June 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
13 (Dec. 1986) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (June 1987) 
14 (Sept. 1987) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
14 (Mar. 1988) 
15 (June 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Dec. 1988) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
15 (Mar. 1989) 
16 (Dec. 1989) 
16 (Mar. 1990) 
17 (Mar. 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Sept. 1991) 
18 (Dec. 1991) 
18 (Mar. 1992) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Sept. 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
19 (Mar. 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 
20 (Mar. 1994) 
21 (Sept. 1994) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
21 (Mar. 1995) 
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Richins 
Steenkamp and Baumgartner 
Lastovicka et al. 


Values 

Belk 

Kamakura and Novak 
Richins and Dawson 
Lynn, Zinkhan, and Harris 
Richins 

Richins 

Thompson and Troester 
Burroughs and Rindfleisch 


Variety-Seeking 
Mitchell, Kahn, and Knasko 
Menon and Kahn 


Variety-Seeking Behavior 
Faison 

Rogers 

McAlister 

McAlister and Pessemier 
Joachimsthaler and Lastovicka 
Kahn and Isen 


Variety Seeking/Product Trial 
Inman 

Steenkamp and Gielens 

Kahn and Wansink 


Visual Information Processing 
Childers and Houston 
Childers, Houston, and Heckler 


Vital Energy 
Gould 


Vividness Effects 
Keller and Block 


Voting Behavior 

Nakanishi, Cooper, and Kassarjian 
Swinyard and Coney 

Mahajan, Jain, and Ratchford 
Ahmed and Jackson 

Chapman and Palda 

Crosby and Taylor 

Newman and Sheth 


Warnings 
Barlow and Wogalter 


Weighted Linear Composites 
Kopalle and Hoffman 


Women in the Work Force 
Douglas 

Ferber and Birnbaum 
Strober and Weinberg 
Robinson 

Reid 

Ferber and Birnbaum 
Hafstrom and Dunsing 
Strober and Weinberg 
Ferber and Birnbaum 

Hunt and Kiker 

Schaninger and Allen 

Reilly 

Nickols and Fox 

Weinberg and Winer 
Jackson, McDaniel, and Rao 
Bivens and Volker 


24 (Sept. 1997) 
25 (June 1998) 
26 (June 1999) 


14 (June 1987) 
19 (June 1992) 
19 (Dec. 1992) 
20 (Dec. 1993) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
21 (Dec. 1994) 
28 (Mar. 2002) 
29 (Dec. 2002) 


22 (Sept. 1995) 
22 (Dec. 1995) 


4 (Dec. 1977) 
6 (June 1979) 
9 (Sept. 1982) 
9 (Dec. 1982) 
11 (Dec. 1984) 
20 (Sept. 1993) 


28 (June 2001) 
30 (Dec. 2003) 
30 (Mar. 2004) 


11 (Sept. 1984) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 


18 (Sept. 1991) 


24 (Dec. 1997) 


1 (Sept. 1974) 
5 (June 1978) 
5 (Dec. 1978) 
5 (Mar. 1979) 
9 (Mar. 1983) 
9 (Mar. 1983) 
12 (Sept. 1985) 


20 (June 1993) 


18 (Mar. 1992) 


3 (June 1976) 
4 (June 1977) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 
4 (Dec. 1977) 
5 (Dec. 1978) 
6 (Mar. 1980) 
7 (Dec. 1980) 
7 (Mar. 1981) 
8 (Sept. 1981) 
8 (Mar. 1982) 
10 (Sept. 1983) 
10 (Sept. 1983) 
12 (June 1985) 
13 (Sept. 1986) 


127 
78 
85 


26 
119 
303 
478 
504 
522 
550 
348 


229 
285 


172 

88 
141 
311 
830 
257 


105 
368 
519 


643 


295 


36 

41 
210 
229 
S37 
413 
178 


147 


530 


12 

19 
141 
178 
181 
183 
169 
338 
263 
380 
189 
407 
197 
259 
110 
272 


B 
20 
42 : 
49 
143 
377 
92 
96 
141 
37 
197 
206 
216 
225 
240 
443 
449 
109 
112 
115 
132 
572 
47 
214 
316 
196 125 
290 
394 
405 
114 
— 
128 
133 
136 
280 
508 
579 
583 
129 
392 
401 
472 
510 
479 
426 
243 
251 
273 
536 
139 
271 
459 
489 
655 
303 
316 
586 
381 
581 
612 
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Bryant 

Rubin, Riney, and Molina 
Thompson, Locander, and Pollio 
Kaufman, Lane, and Lindquist 
Thompson 

Also see Family Life Cycle 


Word-of-Mouth 
Brown and Reingen 


15 (June 
17 (June 
17 (Dec. 
18 (Dec. 
22 (Mar. 


14 (Dec. 


1988) 
1990) 
1990) 
1991) 
1996) 


$183 


Word-of-Mouth Communications 
Herr, Kardes, and Kim 17 (Mar. 1991) 454 


Word-of-Mouth/Opinion Leadership 
Gershoff, Broniarczyk, and West 28 (Dec. 2001) 418 


Working Wives See Women in the Work Force 
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